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ENGLISH WRITERS. 


INTEODUCTION. 


0f ^Englis^ f Mnrt 

The soul of Literature is the soul of man at work through his 
best mind under the conditions to Avhich he is born, The tmo 
which are in part natural and unalterable, in part StSire. 
social and variable from age to age. f n the literature of any 
people, we perceive, under all contrasts of form produced by 
variable social influences, the one national character from first 
to last. 

The mind has, like the body, its physiognomy determined in 
some measure by climate and race. Between the minds of an 
Englishman and Frenchman, when most equd in moral worth 
and influence upon the world’s advancement, as between their 
faces when most equal in beauty, there are strongly-marked an^ 
hereditary differences of expression. But the full mind of a 
nation is its literature ; j^d we may be very sure’ that to a true 
history of the literature of any country must belong a distinct 
recognition of the national character that underlies it, gives 
coherence to it all, and throughout marks with strength its 
individuality. 

On the surface of the true character of a literature lie mani- 
fest to every eye the frequent changes in the fashion of its 
utterance. There is a reasdh for the forjn as well as for the 
substance of every book man ever wrote ; and a history of our 
Literature that does not even ask why there was an espe- 
cially strong body of dramatists in the days of Elizabeth, why 
satire prevailed after the Kestoration, why dramatists are now 
Converted into novelists, overlooks nearly the most obvious part 

VOL, I. B . 
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THE COURSE OP ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Intbob. 


of its work. Again, it is not only by conditions of society within 
a country itself that the form of its literature is modified from 
age to age. No land can be to itself a world. Neighbouring 
nations act and react strongly upon each other, and Englishmen, 
insular as they are called, have from the first been travellers 
and tourists actively observant of their neighbours’ fashions. 
Whenever the literature of any country in Europe has for a 
time become stronger than that of its neighbours, its admitted 
strength has influenced them in a very marked degree ; and 
nowhere has influence of this kind been more complete and general 
than in England, where the great epoch of Italian literature and 
the %ilch Louis Quatorze establish two of the chief bends in the 
current of our literary history. To a fair account, then, of the 
literature of any land, and not only to a history of English 
Literature, discussion of its relations with the literature of sur- 
rounding countries is, to a certain extent, indispensable. A 
chronological series of Jluthors’ names, with biographical dates 
and extracts, has its use, of course ; and so has a list of the 
affluents of a great river, with their measured lengtlis and their 
distances from one another, — nor is it also without use to pro- 
diKje bottles of water drawn from each. But if we are told nothing 
of the river’s banks, or of the feeding-grounds of its affluents, but 
are left to infer what we can from the fact that one water is 
clear, another sandy, and another contains clay ; if nothing is 
told us of the bluffs and mountain-chains that turn the main 
river’s course, the valleys into which it pours, here rushing 
impetuously between rocky banks, there spread into a sluggish 
lake over the marsh-land, the stream may have been indus- 
triously measured, but it has not been surveyed. 

Of no literature does there exist, or will there ever exist, from 

StorJTn^f* ^ complete survey. He who shall 

Literature? hcgiu iu lus old age to write, what he may not then 
hope to complete — the true history of a Literature — must have 
lived long and tranguilly, much tried by various conflicts with 
the passions and prejudices that he has often overcome in 
others, but himself has never largely shared. Continued health 
o mind and body, an almost boundless range of daily study 
among books, freshening the gladness of his intercourse witl? 
many sorts of men, and quickening that habit of energetij 
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action in affairs of moment which alone can make him read a 
man where the recluse reads print, — these are, indeed, needful 
preparations for his work. But grant him these, ho must yet 
have a perceptive genius akin to that of Shakespeare, if ho 
would really show not only the fonn and stir of mind in every 
generation, but alro the individual mind’s likeness of each writer 
whose genius he has to define. And after qjl, if the man lives 
who is able thus to write the History of any Literature, it is not 
a History of Literature that ho writes. 

Thus, since we are all very much left to the guidance of our 
own impressions, there are formed,iend it is well for us Tt>o p«tpos6 
that there should be formed, literary opinions diverse 
as the moods and 'life-relations out of which they spring. Hero 
also we get at truth by much discussion, and hero also it com- 
monly happens that of two people who differ, neither is wong, 
except in as far as each has mistaken part of a truth for the 
whole. In these volumes I desire to convey certain impressions as 
to the influence exerted upon writers by the mind and fashion of 
the times in which they lived. Such impi’cssions lead, I believe, 
to a manner of generalization useful, at any rate to a student, 
for what little light it may throw on tho course of English 
Literature. There can hardly be an opinion in these pages that 
lias not already been formed for themselves by many educated 
readers ; or if there should be here any view of tho relations of 
men that has occurred before to nobody, doubtless it is singular 
because it is not true. All that I here propose ig to unite and 
enforce some detached truths which have been often separately 
recognized, by such comment upon writers and their times as 
Bftay serve to illustrate the spirit of English authorship in suc- 
cessive periods from its beginning to the present day. This 
book attempts no full and well-proportioned history. It has, at 
best, not the whole tnith to offer. It represents only tho 
individual impression that forms one side of an argument, 
and must not, therefore, have its part mistaken for a whole. 
Since its business happens to be with a generalization of 
the whole body of English Literature, it must needs include 
, sketch of its subject; but it will be necessary that it 
\ould look now at home and now abroad, calling attention 
lefly to those points in a great writer which are prominent 

^ B 2 
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FOUR PERIODS OP ENGLISH LITERATURE, Intbod. 

when he is seen only from the chosen point of view, that it 
should give also what in a formal literary history would be 
disproportionate prominence to writers now almost forgotten, 
men wlio were not stronger than their day, and through 
whom Southey had some reason for saying that the history 
of a literature might best be studied, though it would not 
best be told. 

A true general notion of the sequence of our writers must lie 
'iheFour iu the minds of many readers who have been tolerably 
Engulr^ catholic in their taste for good reading. It will divides 

Uterutare. j 

very generally, and in the subsequent four parts with some 
completeness of detail, into four periods, all alike English. 
There is a continuous expression of one national character 
refreshed and enlivened, but rather assured than changed as to 
its more substantial features, by help of the small number of 
influential Normans who became finally absorbed into the great 
body of the people. Upon historical accidents affecting to a 
most remarkable extent fashions of speech, and not upon changes 
of the fixed natural character, we must found the division of a 
History of English Literature into its four periods, namely : — 

That of the Formation of the Language, ending with Chaucer ; 

That of Italian Influence, felt even in Chaucer’s day, but 
more fairly inaugurated by the company of courtly makers ” 
who preceded the age of Elizabeth ; 

That of French Influence, of which the beginning is marked 
strongly by a change in the style of Pryden subsequent to the 
^ Annus Mirabilis ; ’ 

And that of English Popular Influence, which was established 
gradually, but which should be dated from Defoe. 

To the last-named there was added slight admixture of a 
German influence. The best period of German literature came 
in aid of the tendency to revert to what is usually called Saxon 
English, which had «begun to live a^ain when writers addressed 
more habitually the great body of the English people than the 
polite circle of fashionable patrons. 

The student of English literature, then, should look for thr 
Tbe one mind characteristic mind of the nation underlying throuf' 
all generations for more than a thousand years 
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most distinct diversities of manner. Of every change of taste 
and style, marking a period, he should seek the origin in many 
influences — as of public events or struggles at home or abroad ; 
of the personal character of the sovereign in days of patronage ; 
of the humour of the sovereign’s court, which would colour the 
humours of all lesser patrons ; of the genius of great writers, or 
the fashionable extravagances of small writers who were at the 
time in high repute. But at every turn it is to be remembered 
that those superficial differences do not chan^ the mind within. 
An honest, earnest man may in a day so accommodate himself 
to the taste of his company that — with the same meaning to 
express — for one he shall bo a warm attacker of abuses, for 
another a calm moralist, for another a jester, for another a 
satirist, for another a retailer of flat small-talk ; and with each 
compam'on he shall by change of mood have come into such 
lionest sympathy that he shall have carried one and the same 
thought fairly home to all. Far more easy it is for the unity of 
a substantial English character to be maintained in variety of 
utterance by the difterent voices of many men, speaking at divers 
times, but always straight from English lips to English ears. 

Yet another consideration has to bo applied constantly to 
the study of a literature. It is the expression of the of 
best mind of the country. But why so expressed? 

Books are produced either to uphold right for its own sake, 
or to procure credit and gain to their authors, or for the two 
reasons combined. The desire of gain never coujd mean more 
for any honest English amthor, if he were not rich — at any rate, 
down to the close of the last century — than labour for a live- 
lihood ; and if he were rich, it certainly was not by writing 
books that it would easily have occurred to anybody that he 
might increase his wealth. But the man without hereditary 
store, who gave his labour to his pen, has at all times been 
forced by the conditions of life to study how he might sjj^sist 
by it. Money, that some affect to despises in the gross, means 
food, clothes, health — ^nay, the very lives — of wife and children ; 
power to be honest, power to be just, power to be merciful. 
Common trutlis as these are, they help to make many things 
clear when fairly and habitually applied to the analysis of 
^iterature,^ 
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Thus, for example,, in the old British and Pagan or half- 
in Pagim Pagan times there were men who sang deeds of a ehiAf 
and his forefathers. The rude civilisation hardly gave 
birth to high spiritual aspirations, and there was no bread for 
an author except what he ate at the table of such a patron, 
paying for what he received with cunning words of flattery, and 
battle-songs to stir his master’s followers to valour. The desire 
of gifts was never concealed by the bard. Thus Taliesin — in 


one of the few songs to Urion which may be as old as all 
pretend to be, anS may really carry us back to the days when 
the Old Britons wei-e contending against the invasion of the 

English (afterwards called in books the Anglo-Saxons) 

Taliesin is very explicit to his master. “ The broad spoils of 
the spear,” he says, “ are given to my fair song delivered before 
the bright smiling hero. The most resolute of chieftains is 

Urien Eagle of the land, very keen is thy sight. J have 

made a request for a mettled steed, the price of the spoUs of 
Taliesin.” The same ground for appreciation of the chieftain from 
whom came the minsti-el’s bread opens anotlier of these songs, 
“Urien of the plain, most generous of baptized men ; much ha^ 
he bestowed on skilful men. Like to the heaping together of scat- 
tered com is the abundance of Christian bards.” In the earlier 
days of English possession, when Chiistianity had not yet 
touched the hearts of our forefathers, still the military chief was 
the sole patron by whom an author could be fed, and battle-stories 
pleasant to his ear were all the literature he would pay for. 

great monas- 

a™ terms there was a more peaceful life, with more honour 

ChnrAh “T tire scholar. The 

Eno-lish ^nd nV literature. The earnest 

^n^lish mind (let us dismiss for a time the book-word Ando- 

WM^jnacti^l then as it is now. There was more in our fore- 

of .he 

is rather with those Ih,?^ blood alliance of the English 

the great battle of civil Md^ilTon”’ “ ^i^y, fought 

ground of their own soU a^t t£T ^ ® ^larrow 

n sou against the tyranny of Spain, than with 
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the Dane or German. The air of home in the towns of the 
Dutch, and even in the flat Dutch scenery, their commercial 
spirit, their bygone power at sea, their solid, practical domestic 
ways, and their religious mind, closely ally the Dutchmen with 
the Early English in their character. Until the Normans 
came, the English were not only as serious and industrious as 
the Dutch, but quite as much deficient in the sense of fun. 
They gave philosophers and teachers to the Court of Charle- 
magne ; through tW to Europe. Their be^ religious houses 
were great factories, into which loose material of knowledge was 
imported from abroad, often at great cost, to be worked up into 
compact epitomes. Tho higher motive of exertion was developed 
in men’s hearts, and if the authors now supported by the Church 
worked for their sustenance, they worked also with all their 
hearts for love of God. The pious fiction of tho dream of the 
herdsman Caedmon, and of the direct interposition from heaven 
that gave to his noble paraphrase of Scripture stories into 
English verse a stronger hold on the sun’ounding peasantry for 
whose instruction it was made, was a fraud honestly meant, and 
may escape blame if interpreted by tho imperfect ctliics of that 
day, which now disgrace only as an anachronism some orders in 
the Roman Church. To all secular knowledge, the nature of 
the patronage gave also at that period a religious application. 
Knowledge was thought to be useless that did not servo directly 
to promote the glory of God: even arithmetic connected its 
number two with Adam and Eve, its three wi^h the Trinity, 
its four with the Evangelists, and so forth. Only such know- 
ledge was in the liighest degree practical, and to diffuse practical 
knowledge was the only labour of the Church. The writings of 
Bede are an Encyclopedia, And his life at Jarrow was one 
uniform act of work and worship. “ All my life I spent,” he 
says, “in that monastery; and in the intervals between the 
hours of regular discipline and the duties of singing in the 
church, I always took pleasure in learning, or teaching, or 
writing something.” 

The religious mind and that quiet spirit of work in Bede were 
English- Outside the monasteries the fields were being tilled, 
and by successive colonisation the land had been occupied by an 
industrious race, willingly attentive to the teaching of an honest 
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clergy. And in these respects the coming of the Normans did 
not change them. 

The Normans were but a new race in France. It was only in 
under the the days of Alfred, when our forefathers, who are now 
jsotmeia. migcaUed the Anglo-Saxons, had achieved their best, 
and were about to lapse into a Dutch stolidity of character, that 
those bold Northmen settled in Franco, married the Celtic 
women there, and became fathers of a mixed race that knew not 
whence it had come ; supposing, indeed, its old home to be 
somewhere upon the Danube ; but that by its combination of 
the northern strength, daring, and steadfastness in adventure 
with the Celtic vivacity and love of song, produced a people 
very rich in stirring life and power. When their chief joined to 
his rich dukedom in Franco the throne of England, he became 
the richest prince of whom a bard could seek reward. French 
song, Arabic learning sought in Spain by busy scholars, the 
ready jest, soon familiarised to the whole English people in the 
miracle play that imparted its half-profane liveliness to religious 
teaching — such influences stin-ed English wits. The reckless 
rule of Norman feudal lords and the scandals often raised among 
their God-fearing flocks by the excess that had been common, 
even in Normandy, among the clergy — such influences stirred 
English temper. Song and romance found friends ; but there 
began at once, and rose gradually in intensity, the determined 
protest against wrong, which forms the bono and marrow of 
our literature.^ There was reason now why men should speak 
from their hearts ; there was reason also why the people should 
support their spokesman. Even at Court the Norman wits were 
as earnest in their Latin satires as tho men of the soil in their 
own mother tongue. At last we have tho whole religious soul 
of England centred about M^iclif; and the author of ‘Piers 
Plowman,’ with the old English religious seriousness, is mrging, 
almost in the old language of the j^eople, with direct moralities, 
what Chaucer, in the more altered English and with liis own 
livelier wit brightened among the Normans in the capital, was 
urging with an equal earnestness of heart. 

Meanwhile there had been mutations of language, into the 

«« well as the facts of them, the 
nation. student of English must needs enter. For with 
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Chaucer ends what we have called the Period of the Formatton 
of the Language, and the Period of Italian Influence hegins. 

At the source of modem European literature the chief spring 
is represented by the genius of Dante, which descends from a 
sublime height, as one pure and mighty column, to blend with 
the noisier and broader streams running from those two other 
fountains of abundant song and story, Petrarch and Boccaccio. 
But whence the strength and fulness of these headwaters? 
What morning dew of poetry, what obscure tricklings of verse, 
caused, in days barren of wit, the genius of Dante to leap forth 
from the dry rock ? 

After the confusion and darkness of the last days of the 
Ancient Literature, in the south of Europe there was , 

, , ^ In thp ontsoi. 

rhyiainff of love-verses or devotional son^s, feeble and f itau.m 
rude until stirred into quicker life by conflict with a 
warm-witted Oriental people. Aj^ainsttliis people the Spaniards 
had to maintain in their own land a daily strife, awakening devo- 
tional and patriotic chivalry, and giving soul to song and ballad — 
and against them the mci) of south(‘rn France went out to fight 
upon the sacred soil of Palestine. Italy, or the contending cities 
by w'hich Italy was represented, stayed at home ; every man eager 
to fight with his neighbour and trade ]>rofitably witli the world. 
The provincial tongues of the old Jtoman Empire within the 
peninsula were marked by thousands of conflicting local forms ; 
each city scorned its neighbours dialect; classical Latin was a 
neutral ground of speech, on which a writer for more tlian the 
circle of his townspeo[Je could tread without * offence. Thus 
there was no Italian prose before the middle of the fourteenth 
century; and the first Italian poem — a Dialogue between 
Lover and Lady, by Ciullo d'Alcamo — which Mr. Kossetti has 
translated lately among other specimens of the early Italian 
poets, dates only from the year 1172-78, when the new stir of 
poetic life south of the Loire and in Spain had transmitted to 
Italy the impulse derived by others from, their contest with the 
Moor. D’Alcamo was a Sicilian. Polcachiero, whose CaUzono 
upon his Condition through Love is almost, or altogether, con- 
temporary, was a Tuscan. 

It was at Palermo in the thirteenth century, under the 
Emperor Frederic II. and his natural son Manfredi, both kings 
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of Naples, that the true beginning was made of an Italian 
literature. In the men who preceded this period, when Itdian 
poetry was even known as “ the Sicilian language, there is no 
very strong trace of direct influence from Provence. Tlie 
troubadours on one side of the Alps were but a livelier and more 
numerous body, kindred even in language to the few rhymers on 
the other. The boundary line was not strongly drawn between 
the Romance dialects on either side of Alps or Pyrenees. When 
the Sicilian Court became a haunt of poets, although troubadours 
were tempted thither, it was rather from Spain than from France 
that the chief influence proceeded. The Italian sonnets by the 
earlier precursors of Dante, do not greatly resemble poems of the 
troubadours, but are far more kindred in versification to the 
Spanish poems of the ‘ Cid,’ written a century before the marriage 
of Frederic of Sicily with Constance of Aragon. 

When Frederic II., at Palermo, married to Constance of 
Aragon, made the Sicilian Court the haunt of poets, it was 
through Aragon or from the Mediterranean coast of Spain that 
stray murmurs of the Castilian music penetrated. But the 
dialects of Aragon and Castile were almost two languages, the 
Aragonese, spoken along the whole Mediterranean coast of Spain 
from Cape Palos northward, being in close relation to the 
Provencal. Unsettled variations, indeed, of the same Occitanian 
tongue of the troubadours, differing in Provence itself from 
Italian and Spanish no more than the Tuscan dialect from the 
Lombard and Venetian, were the language of song along the 
whole line of Mediterranean coast westward of Genoa, and 
almost to the Straits of Gibraltar. Thus, for example, with an 
air to modem readers of the most intelligible polyglot, begins 
one of the songs of Bernat de Ventadom, born of the people of 
the Limousin : 

“ Non cs meravelha s’ieu can 
Meils de nul autre^cantador.’' 

t 

Tfe second or “Sicilian” period of early Italian literature 
received, then, some of its inspiration from a Spanish province, but 
m the days of Dante and the generations next before him they 
were the pwts of Ptovence itself, who gave the law of song to Italy. 
Not Italy alone was influenced thus from without. The 
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concourse and conflict of mind in the Crusades had infected 
courtly wits in Germany also — ^where the ruggedly 
grand poem of the ‘ Nibehmgen’ belonged to the true ofaemum 

• t Pii T ‘I 1.1 .rt. Literature. 

mind of the people — with the epidemic of the gai saber. 

The Suabian Minnesanger in the generations before Dante were 
rivalling the Troubadours of Provence in the fanciful delicacy of 
their praise of women. Emperor Barbarossa had been crowned 
King of Provence in 1133, and after the laud of song was thus 
parted from France as a fief of the German empire, the Court of 
the Suabian Emperors cherished among its own minstrels the 
artifices of Provencal poetry. The reign of Barbarossa’s grandson, 
Frederic II., not only established around his Italian throne a 
golden day of Italian song before the age of Dante ; in his own 
land also he was surrounded by the minstrelsy of such great 
chiefs of the Minnesanger as Wolfram von Eschenbaeh and 
Walther von der Vogelweide, who went with Frederic to the 
Crusade — men without equals in Italy. 

To England also there passed through Northern France the 
same spirit of southern song and story, not unaffected in liigiand 
by the adventurous and busy temper of the tbiivmg May 
Normans, who found work and pay for Clironielers in i^ngs. 
verso and prose, and who liked well that the history they made 
should bo written by cunning scholars who, being priests, must 
have licence to mingle liistories of abbeys with the stories of tho 
rise and fall of thrones. Old British tales that had passed out of 
mind cumc home again in song from Brittany, ever a distinct 
stronghold of fiction, jjielding the true fairyland of Northern 
France ; and out of such impulse arose also in England, during 
the generation or two before Dante, little or nothing indeed in 
imitation of the fantastic and courtly southern love-song which 
the earnest men of the soil, and tho adventurous Normans with 
blood of the Sea Kings in their veins, Avere alike inapt to invent — 
but tho first English metrical imitations of the cunningly invented 
narrative lays and fabliaux', or of the bj;isk tales of chivalrbus 
adventure. We had in England, during a few generations before 
Dante, such litesature of feigned enterprise and adventure, or 
true narrative of action by the Chroniclers who waited on a race 
of energetic history-makers ; and together with it there remains 
enough to show the great dominant characteristic of religious 
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earnestness marking the scanty written utterances of the great 
Anglo-Saxon body of the people. Brother Orm’s ^ Ormulum/ a 
body of Metrical Homilies foundal on paraphrases of the Gospel 
for each day, designed for instruction of the congregation in the 
daily service of the Church, is the last great work racy of our own 
soil that remains to us from the century before the birth of Dante. 
It is carefully furnished with a peculiar device of spelling, 
doubtless intended to secure the right pronunciation of their own 
words to the people by ignorant or half-Norman readers. 

This being the condition of poetry among the men with whom 


Foundations the new kingdoms of modern Europe were rising into 
influence of life, wlience the sudden predominance of Dante’s 
Kuropean genius? Why should it be through a most unfortu- 
nate outcast from Florence in its day of utmost discord 
that there came suddenly the Divine Poem which first raised the 
literature of tl\e moderns to a level with the highest utterances 
of the ancient world? The rare gift of genius in Dante really 
fell on the best soil in Europe when, surrounded by the warm 
artistic spirit of the Tuscans, it lay nurtured in the soul of a' 
man linked to the life of the chief Tuscan city. 

Ilorence was, in spite of its rude turmoil of indepondoTice, 
In activity great among cities of Europe in commerce, a resort of 

01 coiiiiuorc 6 « 1 • “I • p 1 1 « 

nations, a nive of the most active, earnest, enterprising 
life. Only in the stir of the city — where man meets man, and 
each man’s energies are caUed into the fullest play; where 
commerce brings the world within the city’s gates, and yet is not 
Its whole life, but leaves room for all that there is in man 
besides ai^ beyond tho trading spirit to assert itself-can a 
great c^tre of literature be established. Such a centre Florence 
Was 111 Dante’s day, and after it. 


To the chief discords of North Italy there was an animating 
i^d tef”' r ’ between Guelph and Ghibelline was 

SX. " practically the battle of popular right 

gainst Imperial feudalism‘ The Peace of Constance, 

nossPd,;,./^!l • those Italian repubhes the 

CHh" '"'f ‘ ‘ ■'"“8 another forty 

fte G » ph., „h„ were then fte Italian party, had theiV 

h. Je f j eandson of Barbarossa, Frederic II., whom we 
have fonnd mangurating in SMy renam,^„, mai„.' 
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tained again tlie Imperial cause in battle against North Italian 
republicanism. When Dante was born, in 1265, this conflict, 
not of men only, but of principle, was raging ; for Frederic’s son, 
Manfredi, still ruled in Sicily and Naples. During the last five 
years, since their triumph at the famous battle of llont Aperti, 
the Ghibellines had been enjoying sway in Florence ; and as the 
exiled chiefs of the Guelphs did not return till two years after 
Dante’s birth, when Charles of Anjou, crowned by the Pope 
King of Naples, had overcome Manfredi, wo cannot suppose that 
the respectable, unbanished lawyer, of whose second wife, Donna 
Bella, Dante was born, though of good family, held anything 
like the consideration of a party chief. 

The Ghibellines who left Florence M’hcn, after the arrival of 
Charles of Anjou, the Guelphs returned, were restored to their 
homes twelve years afterwards ; and already the identification of 
the Guelphs with a French party, was beginning to deprive their 
cause of its very soul in its connexion with Italian nationality. 
Both parties, after the Ghibellines returned, were again com- 
batant fel’inw-citizcns in Florem^e, from the time when Dante 
was a boy of thirteen, left during the last four years, by his 
father’s death, in charge of a most careful mother. After four 
more years, when the poet was in the first flush of manly 
youth, the famous t^ojistitution of 1282, representative of the 
highest point of f^ce political strength attained by the city, was 
established. The soul of liberty had animated even the licence 
of many a lawless street conflict. The republican spirit, wild 
enough in some of its ^workings, gave to tho battles in North 
Italy against encroachment on the civil rights of men, an 
influence far higher than that of the sentiment which prompted 
tho Crusades. The Crusades, breeding chivalry, gave life and 
colour to the picturesque fictions of the minstrel, or liis courtly 
refinements in the praise of beauty. But the Lombard cities, 
whetlier they fought against feudalism or asserted themselves 
against one another, were a rude earnestness discussing at 
the sword’s point tho fundamental principles of social life. 
Given the apt mind, in a society so agitated its whole power 
could be stimulated into action. In the very focus of this 
movement Florence lay. The quick observation of the world, 
>nd lively sensibilities of a youth of seventeen, Dante brought 
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to an appreciation of its newly confirmed and enlarged liberties 
in the Constitution of 1282. His city of a hundred thousand 
had, by free exercise of industry, attained the bright morning 
of her golden day. It was becoming the city of two hundred 
doth manufacturers and a hundred banks of exchange.^ ^ Ihe 
Palace of Justice, and the prisons, and the Bridge of the^ Trinity, 
were built less than a score of years before the poet’s birth ; 
while in Dante’s own time, troubled as Florence was with civil 
strife, there were built the Baptistery, the Cathedral, the Palazzo 
Vecchio, the city walls. 

In Dante’s youth a fanciful love-poetry was still attesting, 
Eeiationto evcn among Florentines, the influences of Provencal 
song. Dante then wrote as others wrote, checking 
Nnovo.* more power of song under the same restraints of arti- 
fice. The ‘Vita Nuova’ represents the song of his youth, a 
string of ditties and sonnets differing in quality alone, but not 
in character, from a thousand other compositions of the kind. 
They describe his love for Beatrice, conceived when he was nine 
years old; its issue foreshadowed by a dream at the ninth hour 
before morning, never aiming at a higher reward than the 
exquisite effects of her gracious salutation. She died young, 
after marrying somebody else, and died in the year when young 
Dante was present, as a soldier, at the taking of Caprona. If 
we are to take as it stands, quite literally— without any allow- 
ance for the strainings and refinements of the minstrel’s art — 
the ‘Vita Nuova’ as the history of Dante’s early love, we can 
see in it only a Vam glorification of calf-love, much more open 
to Leigh Hunt’s censure than to the admiration claimed for it 
by Mr. Itossotti and Mr. Theodore Martin. But it is not to be so 
regarded. ^ Without questioning for an instant its foundation in 
fact, we find it everywhere aided by ingenious invention, and 
improved by conceits of treatment after the manner of the time 
into which Dante was bom. ) Its right place is with the poems, 
whereof many excellent translations*are given by Mr. Eossotti as 
accompaniments of his translated ‘Vita Nuova.’ Let us take, 

for example, the first soimet. Having told his mystical dream, 
he says : — 

“I proved to relate the eame to many poets Who were famous in that, 
day ; and for that I had myself in some sort the art of disooUrsing with 
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rhyme, I resolved on making a sonnet, in the which, having saluted all such 
as are subject unto Love, and entreated them to expound my vision, I should 
write unto them those things which I had seen in my sleep. And the sonnet 
I made was this : 

“ To every heart which the sweet pain doth move, 

And unto which these words may now be brought 
For true interpretation and kind thought, 

Be greeting in our liord’s name, which is Love. 

Of those long hours wherein the stars, above, 

Wake and keep watch, the third was almost nought 
When Love was shown me with such terrors fraught 
As may not carelessly be spoken of. 

Ho seem’d like one who is full of joy, and had 
My heart within his hand, and on his arm 
My lady, with a mantle roiind her, slept ; 

Whom (having waken’d her) anon ho made 

To cat that heart ; she ate, as fearing harm. 

Then he went out ; and as he went, he wept.” 

“ This sonnet is divided into two parts. In the first part I give greeting, 
and ask an answer ; in the second, 1 signify what thing has to be answered to. 
The second part commences here : ‘ Of those long hours.’ 

“ To this sonnet I received many answers, conveying many different opinions ; 
of the which, one was sent hy him whom I now call the first among my 
friends ; and it began thus, ‘ Unto my thinking thou bchcld’st all worth.’ 
And indeed, it w,as when ho learned that I was lie who had sent those rhymes 
to him that our friendship cornmence<L But the tnio meaning of that vision 
was not then perceived by any one, though it be now evident to the least 
skilful.” 

Exactly in lik(3 manner are tlie interpretative sonnets of tlio 
young poets avIio wore Dante’s fellow-citizens. I still quote 
from the translation by Mr. Kossetti. Thus answered Guido 
Cavalcanti : — 

“ Unto my thinking, thou behcld’st all worth, 

All joy, as much of good as man may know, 

If thou wert in his power who hero below 
Is honour’s righteous lord throughout this earth. 

Where evil dies, even there he has his birth, 

Whose justice out of pity’s self doth grow. 

Softly to sleeping persons he will go. 

And, with no pain to them, their hearts draw forth. 

Thy heart he took, as knowing well, alas ! 

That Death had claimed thy lady for h(?r prey : 

In fear whereof, he fed her with thy heart. 

But when he seemed in sorrow to depart. 

Sweet was thy dream ; for hy that sign, I say 
Surely the opposite shall come to pass.” 

• Thus Oino da Pistoia:~ 
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“ Each lover^s longing leads him naturally 
Unto his lad/s heart his heart to show ; 

And this it is that Love would have thee know 
By the strange vision which he sent to thee. 

With thy heart therefore, flaming outwardly, 

In humble guise he fed thy lady so, 

Who long had lain in slumber, from all woe 
Folded within a mantle silently. 

Also, in coming, Love might not repress 
His joy, to yield thee thy desire achieved, 

Whence heart should unto heart true service bring. 

But understanding the great love-sickness 
Which in thy lady’s bosom was conceived, 

He pitied her, and wept in vanishing.” 

But Dante da Maiano, in his sonnet, proposed fetching the 
doctor to the author of the versos. 


The doctor came in his good time. At the end of the 
‘ Vita Nuova’ Dante celebrates his consolation for the death of 
Beatrice in love of another damsel; and in the ‘Convito,’ his 
next work, which added the scholastic to the amatory affecta- 
tions of the day, he explains that this maid was Philosophy. To 
conquer his grief he read Cicero’s Lmlius and the Consolation 


of Boethius, whereby he was so drawn to philosophy that he 
went to its source in Bologna and Padua, and, after thirty 
months, was mastered by the love of it. Two years after the 
death of Beatrice, Dante was married to a noble lady of the 
house of Donati; and if the marriage was, according to the 
qustorn of the day, a matter of convenience apart from love, 
thoro IS no evidence that it was not a happy one. When, ten 
years later, ho' was banished, the poq^ left five or six little 
children in his native city with the wife who there only could 
shelter and rear them; and, being aUied to a house then in the 
ascendant perhaps recover for them something out of the wreck 
of their father s worldly substance. The separation was dictated 
strongly by prudence; and if Dante does not mention his wife 

thint brother, his father, hi& devoted mother, nor any- 

fmirfi^ he refrained 

as an belonged to. the public 

indeed Wn f ^ ® “terpretation. Had Dante, 

indeed, been trained only m studies of poetry and philosophy, he 
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never would have passed beyond the ‘Vita Nuova,’ and the 
‘ Convito/ which link him directly to the Provencjalists on the 
one side, and to Petrarch on the other, and by which he is more 
especially connected with that sequence of Italian writers, 
through whose influence a literature marked strongly by the 
taste for conceits was afterwards established in this country. 
He would have been little more than a master in the school 
to which Guido Guinicelli had belonged. He might even have 
imitated, as at last he did, the ‘ Tesoretto ’ of his old teacher. 
Brunette) Latini, wherein that poet — statesman as ho was — 
coldly described how he was lost in a forest, and found Nature, 
who told him of many things, God, man, redemption, and the 
navigation beyond Spain; how in the next forest he was in- 
structed by Philosophy, met the four Virtues, went to the abode 
of Love, and was led out of the wood by Ovid. But without the 
vigorous stirring of all his depths, by the events of his life in 
Florence, Dante never would have, on such suggestion, yielded 
as he did, for the first time in all literature, the whole innermost 
truth of a man’s soul in a poem passionate with all that was real 
to him, I’ising fearlessly to the heights and sounding the depths 
of an argument uruiqualled then in its sublimity. 

I must not dw^ell hero on the Divine Comedy. ( Its power is 
in the fulness with which it puts into fitting music a HHaHcn to 
man’s soul stirred to the vigorous assertion of all that JiViIiwne 
was best in it.^' Another mm might put Solinus, the 
geographer, in pla(*e of Virgil, and produce an exploration of the 
upper world in terza rinfa, as a Dittamondo ; but beside such 
work the Divine Comedy was Chimborazo to a mole-hill. Wo 
skirt its base, and discuss Dante’s ‘Vita Nuova’ on our way to 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, when we speak of Italian literature with 
regard only to its influence upon old Jjnglish writers. 

It was, then, by no abrupt transition that tlio strained and 
fanciful love-poetry of troubadours and miniiesanger Transmission 
passed throuerh the young Dantes celebrawon ol tue forms of 

•C o j ^ ^ t n T% j. "t Pt^etry from 

ideal excellence of Beatrice into the sonnets oi 1 etraren, ^^onba- 
from which Surrey and Wyat and the “ com-tly makers ” throngh 
of the days of Henry VIII. learnt to now-mould our retiwxb. 
English verse, and into the Italian taste for conceits which 
exercised so lively an influence on our Elizabethan literatme. 

VOL. I. c 
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When Dante in 1304 — tlien thirty-nine years old — ^was ■with 
the army of exiles that almost took Florence by a coup de main, 
the father of Petrarch, a Florentine notary, proscribed with 
Dante, was a GhiboUine soldier in that army, and on the night 
of its discomfiture, within the camp, his wife gave birth to their 
son Francesco. After shifting for seven years from town to 
town in Italy, the family of Petracco, or Peterkin, settled first at 
and afterwards near Avignon, where the Popes were in base 


exile. There the young poet was first taught by an old exiled 
Italian rhetorician ; like a whetstone, said the pupil — blunt him- 
self, but good to sharpen others. How the young Petracco went 
at the age of fourteen to study for three years in Montpellier ; 
how ho studied afterwards for four years in Bologna ; was then 
released from unwilling pursuit of the law by the death of his 


Itarents, who left him, with a younger brother, slenderly providc'd 
for and in charge of thievish executors; how he and his brother 
Gherardo entered the Church and looked to Avignon, where 
John XXII. kept a great benefice-shop, as the head-quarters of 
preferment, where he found a good patron in the Cardinal Ciio- 
vanni Colonna ; this and much more about himself and his time's 
the poet himself has told, lie has branded also with shame the 
lust and licence of the Papal capital at Avignon. He was a 
poet and a sdiolar, half a Frenchman by residence, familiar wilh 
I'reneh as with Italian love-poetry, with the songs of the trouba- 
dours, as with the sonnets of the ‘Vita Nuova.’ It delio-hted 
lum to pore over manuscripts of Cicero and Virgil, Seneca was 
dear to lum, and the flame of Italian patriotism, quick in him 
fiom the first, lound fuel even in the Histories of Livy. If th(> 

Lat ,7eTf7 7 scholamhij. at last the mother of a 

^ I upon Alnea, the same poetry wedded to love Ivitl 

Sluoter^r tongue that copied and re- 

beJnT’ at Avignon of a Provencal family had 

»'■ 
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sonnets. Their variations of love sentiment wore but the dainti- 
nesses of poetical conceit ; they expressed skill in a science, the 
mence wlierein even while Petrareli lived in Franco doctor- 
ates began to be granted, by virtue of tlie edict of Clementina 
Isaure, Countess of Toulouse, who in 1324 instituted the Floral 
Games. These games assembled at Toulouse the poets of France, 
housed them in artificial arbours dressed with flowers, and gave 
a violet in gold to him who produ(*ed the best poem, with the 
degree of do(*tor to him who was three times a prizeman. Tt was 
only tlirough the affections of a doctor in gay scien(*o that Petrarcfii 
turned cold in hot weatlier upon seeing a c'ountiy giil wash Mis. 
Laura’s veil, or suggc\sted in the sonnet ‘^qu^’ aniina gentil,” 
upon hearing of lier illness, that <jii the dcqxir^Blof her sjiiiit, 

“ II she ost<il)lish lici abode between 
Mais and the plaiiot-sUi ot BeantyN ijutc n, 
the buiuwdl be obbcuied, bo dtiise .i cloiiil 
Of b])iiits flora adjuoiif btais will ciowd 
To upon liei bcautv infinite. 

Sav tint ^he fixes on lowd spluie, 

Bern ith Uu* ^lonoii^. sun, hti bciutv soon 
Will dim the spUiidoni ol infcnoi stai^- 
()l Mils, ol Veuus, 'Mtuun, ind ilu Moon.’* 

The translation is f^implieH’s. Though ho was true, until lior 
dc^atli as a iniddk'-agcd matron, to ilie jktsoh about wliom it 
pleased him to wcvive his ideal w(‘b, with strong personal liking 
and perhaps some' thin sort of passion for her, wo believe tliat in 
Petrarch’s >erse tlio expre^^sion of his patriotism wmorc» rcsil, as 
it is more noble, than the* e\]uesbion of liis love, lie sees the 
foreigner on native soil, and cries, of one JuxoT with tlio patriots 
of half a tlioiisaiid jears later, 

“ Latin saimue i^cntile 

‘ Soombia da te cpicste daunosc some — ” 

Or, as Lady Dacro ronderetl this i)art of llie appeal to the 
princes of Italy : 

“ 0 Latin blood of old ! 

Arise and wrest Irom obloquy thy fame, 

Nor bow befoie a name 

Of hollow sound whose jiower no laws enforce 1 

For if baibanans rude 

Have lygher mmdb subdued, 

Ours! ours the crime. Not such wise Natures coiuse. 

c2 
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Ah ! is not this the soil my foot first press’d ? 
And here, in cradle rest, 

Was I not softly hush’d ? here fondly reared ? 
Ah ! is not this my country ? so endear’d 
By every filial tie I 

In whose lap shrouded both my parents lie I 
Oh 1 by this tender thought. 

Your torpid bosoms to compassion wrought, 
Look on the people’s grief, 

Who, after God, of you expect relief ; 

And if ye but relent, 

Virtue shall rouse her in embattled might, 
Against blind fury bent, 

Nor long shall doubtful hang the unequal fight ; 
For no, — the ancient flame 


igiiishcd yet that raised the Italian name.” 


The fire of tflP^oet is almost extinguished in the translation ; 
but It IcaiMxl high, and it still animates his country. There was 
m Petrarch, whose verse still represents the perfection of Italian 
style, enough of the earnestness that gives to a true poet perma- 
nence of fame. Truth subtly expressed lives in many an im- 
mortal lino even of the most conceited of his Platonic love 
sonnets. But it was not for his patriotism or for his truth that 
he was made a darling poet of his age. What the troubadours 
had begun lie perfected. Of the two forms of his verse, he derived 
one-tho sonnot-from the Sicilians; the other-the canzoiie- 
from the Irovensals. The recital of his verses from town to 
town c othed ragged men in silks, while Petrarch tells us that 

It yea«. Boc 

y<»'s 

Flounce - 

p™fe«>,,to C.p„„,d ^ of “ lino of 

•™ n copy, wMok was aoWWgod ia I wL 1 vT®*''® 

P^. olaough often ,«„M, 4lw.iT 

OM by my aiwjniM of haKn^g “Sainst 
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hood. He lived with my father and grandfather, older than the former, 
younger than the latter, and the same storm drove them all the same day 
from their country. This similarity of fortune, joined by a union of tastes, 
united him in strict friendship with my father; but they took oj)posite 
courses : my father yielded to circumstances, and occupied himself with the 
care of his family ; Dante, on the contrary, resisted them, and resolutely 
followed the path he had taken, thinking only of glory, and resigning every- 
thing for it. Neither the injustice of his countrymen, nor private quarrels, 
nor exile, nor poverty, nor love of children or wife, — nothing could distract 
him from his studies, though poetry demands so much quiet and repose.” 

The seven imaginary ladies and three genth 3 men whom 
Boccaccio supposed to shut out the horrors of the great plague 
of Florence in 1348, by enjoying tlnunselves in a garden with a 
ten-day feast of story-telling, presented — in the best and easiest, 
though nearly the first, Italian prose — among their hundred 
tales the choice tales of the day from the French fabliaux, from 
incidents of actual life, or from whatever source wus open to tho 
author. Even the machinery in which the tales are set came 
from the East, and had existed in a Latin form two centuries 
before. The number of the stories also was perhaps determined 
by the previous existence of the ^ Cento Novclle Antiche.’ 
Boccaccio wrote to amuse the ladies, little prizing what ho 
esteemed as his light labour in tho vulgar tongue. But I*e- 
trarch’s love-poetry wds not more to the taste of tlie day than 
Boccaccio’s tales, the very tales of the time, in tho temper and 
manner of the time, perfectly expressed. Collections of stories, 
linked together by the incidents of a slight containing narrative, 
multiplied rapidly, Chaucer’s masterpiece, which includes some 
of the ^Decameron’ tales, wus written upon the plan thus 
established, some thirty years after the ‘ Decameron ; ’ and down 
to the date of the last Christmas number of ^All the Year 
Bound * the same example has been potent. 

Chaucer, bom seven years after the death of Dante, was 
twenty-four years younger than Petrarch — 

“ Fraunceis Petrark*the laureat poetry 
Highte this clerk, whoa rcthorike swete 
Enlumined all Itaille of poetrie, — 

from whom he says that he took the Clerke’s Tale of the patient 
Grhsel; and he w^as fifteen years younger than Boc- Italian influ- 
caocio, from whose ‘Theseida’ he took tlie Knight’s Chaucer. 
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Tale of Palamon and Arcite, and with whose ^ Decameron * his 
^jThe native Canterbury Tales have in common the Tales of tlio 
foreiSi® Eeve, tlie Franklin and the Shipman, all of which ex- 
Chaucer’8 isted also among tlio store of French lays and fabliaux 
open alike to the Italian and the English poet. The 
complete inertness of the mere conceits of sonnet or canzone on 
the English mind of Chancer is worth noting. As translator of 
the ‘ Eomannt of the Eose/ he recognised and shared the taste 
for mystical allegory. But his mind, like that of his country- 
men, fastened on a poetry instinct Avith life and dramatic action. 
Ilis wholesome sense of the ridiculous caused him to round Avith 
a shreAvd English humour all the sentimental corners even of 
tlio tale of Griselda, tlieroby humanising it into a more sterling 
poetry, and doubling the force of its pathos. The influence of 
tlio French rhymers and story-tellers, and of the new classical 
force given in Italy by the great founders of modem literature, 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, to the vulgar tongue of the 
land in Avhich, of all others, the Latin had a right to be retained 
as its oAvn classical language, we may trace everyAvhore in 
Chaucer; but all is digested, and serves only to feed the vigour 
of a most genuinely English mind. The religious heart of It, his 
country also, and its resentment of coiniption and injustice both 
in Churcli and State, represented in great part by Wiclif, spoke 
through our great poets, and was as real in Chaucer’s florcely 
contemptuous jests upon the greed and false pretension of the 
monks as in ,the religious allegory by wlijch tlio author of ‘ The 
Vision of Piers Plowman’ looked • through the griefs of a 

beAvUdered and misguided people to the divine simplicities of 
Cniustmn truth. 


The disastrous glories of the reign of Henry V., and the still 
Of English disastrous period of the ensuing Wars of the 

in the fifteenth century, turned stories from Latin and Italian 
collections, from French fabliaux. Church legemls L 
prohx verse He enforced.^the morals a go!d mlk ^ou d 
laboAu- to uphold, but not without admixturlTf TrEri i 

w f 

the .e„en. * :fe: 
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to a refinement of conceited praise than to the coarseness of the 
most damnatory jesting, Stephen Hawes’s ‘ Pastime of Pleasure ’ 
continued on French inspiration the allegorical school of 
romantic verse, in the style of the ‘ Eomaunt of the Hose,’ into 
the reign of Henry VII. Here the Prince Graundo Amour 
resolves to become wortliy of La Bel Pucell by studios in the 
Tower of Doctrine. Ho is taught there by Lady Grammar and 
her sisters Logic, Ehetoric, Arithmetic, and Music, passes to 
the Towers of Geometry and Chivalry, then, being made a 
knight, goes forth to seek advimtures ; is deceived by the dwarf 
False Eeport', kills a giant with three heads, called Imagination, 
Falsehood, and Perjury, marries his lady, aud is happy till 
made prisoner by Ago, wlio gives him Avarice and Policy for 
companions ; he is slain by Death, buried by iVIorcy, and has 
his epitajh written by Etmiembrancu. AVith Hawes we travel 
upon one road to the ‘ Faerie (iueeno.’ 

During this period of English sof'ial depr(?.ssion by far the 
best part of our imaginative literature was that which the hriglit 
s}>ii‘its among tlie people who must still bo amused wdth songs 
and stories, strueJe out for tli(;mselves, by telling the Iving 
Arthur romances and other metrical tales in ])laiu prose, and 
by turning otiicr pleasant adventures without a word of waste 
reflection into animated ballads; tahw and ballads or 

Petrurduin 

alike busy with swift ai'tioii. But while at the Lni>*iLsh ami 
Could the soldier jostled out the pad, during the time i’iuioni«m. 
of our worst obscurity there was in Italy Lorenzo de’ Mediei, 
delighting in the friendslvp of [wets aud seholari?, and himself 
poet in the Petrarchan school, renewer of the life of letters. 
He was born in tlie days of our Warwick the King-maker, and 
died in the year when Perkin W’arbc'ck landed at Cork as 
Eicliard Plantagcnet. The captm-o of Constantinople by the 
Turks in 1453 sent refugee Greeks abroad, w'ho taught their 
language at Lorenzo’s Court, made Platonism (partly sound and 
partly as perverted into fanttistic doctrine^ by the Platonists of 
Alexandria) nearly as populiri||||||^ the ingenious search for 
conceited allegory, discov^Pof blemish in the name of 
beauty iu the verse of Petrarch. Lorenzo himself, in a love 
sonnet, tells how the gods made him poetical. The rays of love 
from the eyes of his lady penetrating through his eyes to the 
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shadow of his heart as rays of the sun enter the dark bee-hive 
by its fissure, caused the hive to awake, and fly hither and 
thither in the forest si 2 )ping from the flowers. The Florentine 
academicians, after the death of Lorenzo’s son, Leo X., having 
been caught in political conspiracy, lost some of their number 
to the scafibld, and, betaking themselves to purely literary 
discussion, established in the head-quarters of Italian, that was 
to say of European, literature and civilisation an idolatry of 
Petrarch. Each sonnet became the te:|j| for endless lessons, 
fh'ssertations, commentaries, and allegorical interpretations. 
Leo died in 1521, and it was witliin the next twenty years that 
as Puttenham says, in the latter end of Henry VIIL’s reign, our 
courtly poets, Surrey and Wyat, "having travelled into Italy, 
and there tasted the sweet and stately measures and style of the 
Ita,lian pocsie,” became English Petrarchs imitating and trans- 
lating from their model. 


But the vigour of intellectual growth in the great centres of 
Italian life and commerce was not cnppled by this 
hero-worship. A pastoral drama sprang from the seed 
of faith in the pre-eminent dramatic excellence of tho Bucolics 
of Virgil. The ‘ Oiqiheus ’ of the young Poliziano gave a strons; 
impulse to pastoral writing, and the old Latin gods of wood and 
e d were not fetched from afar, as when they reappeared in 
l»ncl. or L.gtah pootorol. They were in Italy npon their 
native sot , belonpng to a great old time of the Italian neoplo. 

Of tlM Arcadia Sannazaro— a paatorel in proae and verso 

including sonnets and canzone of his, earl, years, which dealt 
with a love begun oven earUer in life than that of Dante for 
^tnce-^ editions appeared in tho sixteenth century and 
It sug'gested the ‘ Arcadia ’ of Sir Philip Sidney. ^ 

Philip SWney is commonly remembered the all-accom- 

of BUizaheth’, Court, fiom whom 
the palest thhig, were hoped, but iho TwX 

ip. 

■£a whole 

and honoured by his Oneen . a ^ *htis loved 

oy Ilia Queen and country. The Queen he 


mind under 
tile Italian 
manner. 
Philip 
Sidney. 
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thwarted more than once ; the people cared little enough for 
Court accomplishments ; and Sidney was not alone in his time 
young, graceful, clever, and well born, ( The half-understood 
charm in him was that his early maturity expressed, as it were, 
in the flesh the innermost soul of England, ever young, ever 
religiously earnest, ever busy in affairs ; though quick of fancy, 
more ready to act than to talk, and deeply interested in what 
free men knew to be the vital questions of the day/; Ho was 
born in 1554, in the reign of Queen Mary, when the State was 
ill at ease. He lived in days when the strong battle for religious 
liberty made its sound heard in every Court of Europe. And 
when the battle, as it concerned England, was fought against 
Spain on a removed field, yet as truly and with as critical an 
issue as if it had been fought in Kent or Surrey, he who had in 
the teeth of all indifference connected championship of religious 
liberty with every mission that he undertook, fell in defence of 
it at Zutphen. This was the more than handsome Philip Sidney 
with whom Elizabeth could not be angry long ; this was the 
man whom his fellow-courticrs honoured in their hearts and 
England loved. 

At the ago of seventeen Sidney was, with Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, in Paris during the massacre of Saint Bartholomew ; 
and it was a few months afterwards, at Frankfort, that he 
became the friend of Languet, whom he met as a fellow-lodger 
in the house of Andrew Wechel, a printer hospitable, as printers 
then were, to the travelling scholfAr. Sidney’s mind ripened, 
and was confirmed in its endeavour towards a difiused liberty of 
conscience, the faster for communion witli Languet, the blunt 
Huguenot reformer, whom he loved as he praised him after- 
wards, — 

“ For clerkly reed, and hating wkat is naught, 

For faithful heart, dean hands, and mouth as true.” 

Languet was thirty-six years older than his friend, and though 
he died despairing of the wforld, yet year by year to the last he 
watched Philip, and openly lopked to him as the youth whose 
earnest heart, bright genius, and strength for labour, joined to 
his high social position, made his future career the hope of 
honest men. He prepares, counsels, and cherishes liim, as a 
lady of romance might fortify her knight who is about to go 
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forth to battle with a dragon. He should not eat too much 
fruit, or drink too much water, in Italy, and he must avoid the 
July heat. “ If any mischance befal you, I should be the most 
wretched man in the world ; for there is nothing to give me the 
least pleasure save our friendship and the hope of your man- 
hood.” And there was the boy of nineteen •with keen English 
soul watching the butcheries of Alva, and discussing with a 
strong hope the disastrous news from Belgium. “ It is true that 
all that fair region is in flames, but remember that without this 


the Spaniards cannot be bnnit out.” In Italy, Sidney appears espe- 
cially to have studied geometry, etlucs, metaphysics, languages ; 
accounting its pootiy his relaxation, and its luxury abomination. 
The Turks in 1574 thought of invasion, but said Philip — aged 
nineteen — “ I am quite sure that this ruinous Italy would poison 
the Turks themselves, would so ensnare them in its vilo allure- 
ments, that they would soon fall without being pushed.” 

After his return to Ireland, Sidney was at the Kenilworth 


of 1575; his father. Sir Henry, being also pre- 
■ «ont there on business. Philip followed the Queen to 

aim Stella.’ Cliavtley, where he firet saw, she being thou in her 
thirteenth year, he in his twenty-first, Penelope Devereux, 
attenvards married against her inclinations, and, when Lady 
Kich, celebrated in many sonnets as the Stella to Philip Sidney’s 
Astrophcl. It was a bad fashion that set poets’ wits at work ‘so 
pertinaciously to refine compliments on any lady whom they 
might take, married or unmarried, for their butt. But it hail 
come from troubadour days, through ^Barite’s ‘Vita Kuova,’ 
Petrarch s sonnets, and many subsequent imitations of the Laura 

littif moTtf ^ affectation, and was really 

little more than a collection of the sort of verses then most 

favoured, cast mto the conventional form. They troubled the 
!».» ot Udy Bich no n.o« th„ « 

jedon,, to taband, or to flio te„ ohfldren „ffn 

Sidney s sonnets are as distinctly of the school of T> i 
and spirit, as his ‘Archdia’ is in if! 

prose romance with metrical eclogi^ oftCX f 

zaro. Theinfluenpp nf T+^r school of Saima- 

writings, in 80 far as Bir Philip Sidney’s 

direct and manifest ^ Qierely for recreation, is most 
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It is a fact, however, that in Sidney’s case Astrophel and 
Stella might have been man and wife had Stella’s father lived. 
Sidney was with Essex in Ireland soon after the Chaitley fes- 
tivities, and was desired at the Earl’s death-bed in Dublin. 
“Oh, that good gentleman!” said Essex, when death was 
within two days of him and the young Philip had not yet 
arrived. “ Have me commended unto him. And tell him I sent 
him nothing, but I wish him well — so well that if God do move 
their hearts, I wish that ho might match with my daughter. I 
call him son — he so wise, virtuous, and godly. If ho go on in 
the course he hath begun, he will be as famous and worthy a 
gentleman as ever England bred.” He did so go on imtil his 
early death ; and however at odds with truth and sense wore the 
affected formgl|||id ovei-strained phrases of the Platonic love- 
poetry then H^pbnable, I do not believe that he ever harmed 
with a thought the daughter who was but a child of thirteen 
when her father on his death-bed thus in his thoughts paired her 
with Philip Hidney. 

In Elizabeth’s time we find ypcnsor still iu a few translations 
and in his sonnets following the lead of Peti-arch, but JSf><>nfipr ami 
to his ‘ Eaerie (iiieene ’ he passed out of the school in rupiaiitic 
which Ariosto was his best beloved niaster. Petrarch 
and l)occ)u;ciohad<lied within a year of one another ; and exactly 
a hundiHid years after the death of Petrarch, came, in 1474, the 
birth of Ariosto. Ariosto died at the age of fifty-eight. Twelve 
yt'm'S after the death of Ariosto, Tasso was boru. But Tasso 
and Spenser wore conftpapoi-aries, the Italian by nine years the 
elder man. The dates of their deaths lie close together, Tasso 
dying iu 1595, Spenser iu 1599. AVhen, tiiereforc, Spenser 
introduced into the closing canto of his second book a para- 
phrase and translation from. Tasso’s episode of the Garden of 
Armida, he expressed the exquisite enjoyment of a great poem 
then new to the world ; but his more frequent reproduction of 
matter from what he calls “ that famous Tuscan pen” of Ariosto 
shows rather the lifelong influence of an established classic that 
had been singularly in harmony with the whole spirit of its 
time. Thus the description of the discovery of Duess£^ as a 
loathly wrinkled hag,” is in part taken literally from Ariosto’s 
' account of Alcina. The tale of the false Phileinon, iu the same 
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book, corresponding to Ariosto’s tale of Geneura ; and in 
Spenser’s third book, the tale of the Squire of Dames, which is 
the Host’s tale from the 28th Canto of Orlando, are also well- 
known examples of this direct testimony to Italian influence. 

In notliing are the fellow-feeling of nations and the inter- 
Foreign dependence of men’s minds more evident than in the 

mfiuenccs * ait i*! i mir» 

Italy, course 01 tlio literatures which express them. I he first 
Gaul/ great Italian poets, themselves bred of their own time 
under Provenqal, not unmixed with Spanish, and even German 
influence, were by the height of their genius become marks for 
the eyes of all men who loved poetry. They were not only 
making their impulse of thought strongly felt in England, they 
also were winning upon the mind of Spain so sui’ely that in the 
very days when otir “ courtly makers,” Surrey|||d Wyat, were 
in the latter years of Henry Vni.’s reign briijpBg the Italian 
form of sonnet and canzone into England, Boscan was intro- 
ducing the same sort of sonnets and canzoni into Spanish 
literature, and beginning what is known as the Italian period 
of Spanish poetry. Yet while Spain was gradually being taught 
by Italy, Italy herself was drawing the new life of her own 
literatui-e from Spain. Spain had been rich beyond measure in 
ballad and romance. Her poems of the Cid date back to the 
twelfth century ; and whatever romances of knight-errantry hud 
^en produced in France and Spain before the opening of tho 
fourteenth century were obscured then by the appearance of 
Amadis de Gaul, the work of the Portuguese Yasco libera, 
lat soon translated mto French— was^he great parent fiction 
of tlie age chromcled by Froissart Even Cervantes spared it 
from ks bonfire of Don Quixote’s books of chivalry. How 
perfect was the sympathy between the ideal and the actual any 
one may judge who turns from Spanish or Ernnnt a u 

Gaul- Loi ‘ de 

^ and , d 
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the sense of chivalry in Spanish prose romance or ballad, and 
introduced into their stories fairy machinery suggested by tales 
of the East. But the chief topic was the glory of the Empire 
of Charlemagne and the prowess of that great King and his 
Paladins. This prowess was especially displayed in the chain 
of songs and stories about Charlemagne that were strung 
together by a French monk of the eleventh century, and, 
ascribed to Bishop Turpin, are known as the ‘Magnanime 
Mensonge.’ The Italian romancers commonly amused them- 
selves by fathering on Bishop Turpin any of their most daring 
inventions. 

The growing taste for romance in Italy kept pace with the 
advance of coiui: and camp to a social importance s„„rccoftiie 
higher than that of the religious house. At the Court 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, while the scholastic conceits of 
Petrarch still amused the Prince himself, there were the brothers 
Pulci, one of whom wrote that half-mocking and half-earnest 
romance of Charlemagne and his Paladins, the ‘ Morgante 
Maggiore,’ in which Roland, or Orlando, makes his bow to the 
Italian public as a model knight. Upon him followed, with his 
‘ Orlando Inuamorato,’ the more seriously romantic governor of 
the fortress of Reggio, the Count Bojardo, who died 
leaving his poem unfinished, in his own opinion, and by 
several cantos more than finished in the opinion of others. The 
Count was succeeded in his command of the fortress of Reggio 
by Ariosto the father ; and in his conduct of the story of Orlando 
by Ariosto the son, who took up the tale where Bojardo 
ought to have dropped it, not where he actually did 
leave off, and who surpassed it so immeasurably with his 
‘ Orlando Furioso,’ that although Bojardo is read now as he was 
improved sixty years later by Bemi, there are few beyond the 
circle of the students who, even in Italy, read him at all. The 
ease and playful grace of Ariosto’s masterpiece was the result of 
that great labour without n^ich few masterpieces are achieved. 
The poet— therein a singular contrast to his successor, Tasso — 
was of large, robust body and healthy mind ; frank, genial, and 
a hater of ceremonies ; true to the sisters who depended upon 
him, moderate in all things, though fainted with ^e licence of 
ids fame and country. As an intent thinker and sturdy pedes- 
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trian, he found himself one day half-way to Ferrara, wien he 
had but gone out from Carpi for a breath of morning air in 
dressing-gown and slippers ; being so far on the road, he went on 
to Ferrara. From Carpi to Fen'ara is a walk of rather more 
than thirty miles. What Ariosto did, ho did with determina- 
tion. He ‘pondered his ‘ Orlando ’ well before a word of it was 


wntteii, rejecting Cardinal Bembo’s advice to make of it a Latin 
epic, that would now have been only as much read as Petrarch’s 
‘Africa.’ In writing he wotdd often spend a day upon the 
polishing of a few verses written in the morning; and, bavin <>• 
begun his ‘ Orlando ’ at the age of twenty-nine, by great industry 
in eleven years he -was able to issue the first forty cantos. Four 
or five editions in seventeen yeai-s testified in those days, when 
almost every reader was a select man, to its very great success. 
The central figure of the poem is not Orlando himself, but 
Oharlomagno ; the menace of whose kingdom and the siego of 
Pai-is are the events laid at the basis of the story. Six more 
cantos Ariosto added to tho poem in his lifetime, five he left to 
0 added a.tcr his death. A repolished edition of the ‘ Orlando ’ 
lad been issued by him almost in the last year of his life Bv 
witing sonnets and oanzoni, Ariosto connected himself with tho 
p t literature of Italy ; and, by translating Spanish and French 

poet Allied th'c 

native land— and by ri«-ht of i ^ ^ <^jf»ssics of his 

eminence his country had by this time^^l 

eall the foreigner barbarian. ^ Ariosto’s iSw ri 

The taste for iS habitual. Distinf'tlv J ^ ancients 

“• turned info the romaSw f^^^^^^ 

tales of Perseus and Andromeda of A • f 

gave snatches of literal trnnal /• Polyphemus, or 

passages from the Latin noTc n ^ ^ romantic 
reproduced by this great chief ^ being 

land. Ariosto quoted and wasLote^d^ ’’ the 

all prose of his, and afterwards^ When we observe hour 
awards of Spenser’s time, is garnished 
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v4th quotation, we shall understand how the poets also, though 
tl»ir art fonjed them to assimilate their borrowings, meant by 
th)ese adaptations not what we now condemn as plagiarism, but 
the usual homage to the cultivated reader of their day. It was 
a reader who delighted in such references and allusions, and 
almost required them of all who would prove* their right to 
engage his attention. 

Ariosto cannot have troubled himself very much with the 
attachment of an allegorical sense to his poetical orowinf? 
creations. It was found for him of course, lie was 
soon to be read in an edition, “ with the Allegories for ’ 
each Canto, by Thomaso Porcacclii da Castiglione Ai-etino.” 
Before Ariosto’s time a capacity for mystical inteipretation was 
one of the acknowledged requisites of an ingenious poem. I'hus 
the Marquis of Sautillana, who died in Spain as a renowmed pof^t 
about sixteen years before Ariosto’s birth, in a critical letter on 
the history of i)oetry, defined the art as “ an invention of useful 
tilings, which, being enveloped in a beautiful veil, arc an-anged, 
exposed, and concealed ac(!ordiug to a certain calculation, 
measurement, and weight.” The demand for this allegorical 
element, strong in tlic days of Petrarch and Dante, set aside by 
Pulci and Ariosto, was again recognised by Tasso. Tasso, the 
I son of a poet w hose laborious epic of Aniadis, conceived on the 
Spanish model, was destroyed at birth by the almost simultaneous 
issue of liis proeocjious boy’s ‘llinuldo,’ inherited a highly 
nervous tem|)craineut, and was already touched by iiisauity 
when, after oompletingjliis ‘ Jenrsuleiu Delivered,’ he gave it 
up for several years to the stupidities of friendly miscelluneons 
criticism. The poem, at first called ‘ Godfrey,’ being a somewhat 
regular epic, with an action occupying forty days of the first 
Crusade in the year 10!)9 and setting forth the successful siege 
that made Godfrey of Diailogiie (for a year) King of Jerusalem, 
there was no need of allegory, Nevertheless Tasso (who, as lus 
insiuiily grew, nervously delivered himself to be examined and 
satisfied with a certificate of orthodoxy by an inquisitor, and 
who was painfully anxious about many things) satisfied morality 
with an elaborate interpretation of the allegory of his own poem 
made after the fact. 
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It was not by right of their iiteratlire alone that the Italians 
sodaiuid of the sixteenth century, claiming the first rank fin 
domimn^ of civih'sation, spoke of the outer hations, after the j[)ld 
Boman fashion, as barbarians. Cardan, describing to 
his countr 3 m)en his visit to the Court of Edward VI., said of the 
English that “In dress they are like the Italians, for they are 
glad to boast themselves nearly allied to them, and therefijre 
study to imitate as much as possible their manner and their 
clothes. Certain it is that all the barbarians of Europe love the 
Italians more than any race, among themselves.” He hinted 
that “perhaps these people do not know our wickedness;” but 
there were Englishmen then living quite ready to cry, with 
Koger Ascham, shame against “the enchantments of Cirec, 
brought out of Italy to mar men’s manners in England.” Even 
ow teachers themselves, we are told, certified our attainments 

with a proverb, saying An Italianate Englishman is an incarnate 
devil. 


But Italy had earned her predominance. The strong life of 
SStS'of commercial Florence had, in the fourteenth century 
KngHsh entered into the mind of a large part of Eurone* 
Chaucer read Dante, and was inthienced by ptwh 
ahd Boccaccio, as Spenser afterwards by the first Lsters of 
sustained romantic song. The action of Italy upon old Encrlish 
and Elizabethan writing was, however, of two very distinct kinds • 
one was direct, the other refiex. At first, in Chaucer^ rime' 
only the direct mfluence concerns our literary histnrv Tvr’ 

tie great Italian poata 

P«. of rsl at” 

ftccompanied our civil wars r®. depression of mind that 

thought, and the revival of letters to a new activity of 

at the Court of Henry Vm tn telt 

“7 vm., to visit Italy was the desire alike 
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of the scholar and the courtier. Upon the best minds, travelled 
or untravelled, the direct and wholesome influence of Italian 
poetry and scholarshipiftras stiU conspicuous. 

But the prevalence of a poetic element in the Italian cha- 
racter was of itself dangerous to foreigners of colder secondaiy 
blood who went to Italy for inspiration. In that land apr^fa 
of song, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, there 
was still to be heard the complaint made by Petrarch Euphuiim. 
generations earlier, that the very tailors and shoemakers stitched 
rhymes and cobbled verse. Commentators upon Petrarch issued 
forth out of the printing-offices by dozens at a time, and were to 
be heard by thousands discoursing in society. His words were 
picked over for allegories, and liis book of verse, weighted with 
fanciful interpretations, was disgraced into a pattern-book for all 
tailors of rhyme, a Follet for the literary milliner who set tlie 
fashion after which the luxury of idleness should be attired. 
Thus Petrarch unwittingly became a father of conceits. When, 
after the death of Leo X., the Florentine academicians, sorely 
punished for political conspiracy, were forced to confine their 
energies to literature, verbal haggling over Petrarch was their 
chief dchght. Great poets were arising. The romantic epic, 
the pastoral, the satire, even the drama, all were drojiping their 
.first fruits upon the rich Italian soil; but ready rhetoric, of 
sentiment detennined to be clever and not caring to be true, 
still yielded the husks oaten by the mob alike of the palace and 
the street. It was tlie Altissimo Cristoforo, and it was Aretino 
who was the Unico, for wjiose sake, when ho recited in Kome, 
shops were closed and houses blazed with light. 

What had been, w as. Greek literature had travelled the same 
way. The clever but false rhetoric of Demetrius Phalereus was 
the hectic flush of eloquence in a decline. The later poets cut 
up history and science into decoration for their verses. Philetas 
became erudite in elegiacs, and Euphoriou thought truth most 
acceptable when set out with fable. So it had been also in 
Rome. There was a thought of his time, not an original folly, 
in Caligula’s proposal to destroy the works of Virgil, bare of 
ingenuity and learning, and of Livy, cold and negligent of style. 
Conceits were prized in Rome, and daintily-smoothed periods 

roL, I. D 
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were admired less for their wit than for the words arranged so 
sweetly, that, as one boasted of his own prose works, people 
might sing them and dance to them, ^neca w^ the cause of 
this, as much as Lyly was the cause of Euphuism. Paterculus, 
when he endeavoured to account for such a change, suggested* 
that the nurse of genius, emulation, forced men who found them- 
selves unable to pass their forefathers by natural walking upon 
the high-road of literature to quit that track “ for paths hitherto 
unexplored, whore novelty might lift them from obscurity, and 
make their names immortal.” There is undoubted beauty in this 
fall of a literature. It is like that of the autumn woods, where 
an excessive richness and variety of colouring precedes the 
dreariness of winter, 


There was nothing new to the world, then, in the literature of 
conceits that throve in Italy before Marini, as in England before 
Donne. Marini was, like Lyly or Donne, but a representative 
man. It was he, writing in the days of James I, and having no 
influence whatever upon Elizabethan literature, who represented 
the corruption of Italian taste when at its height, gave it a typical 
form, and therefore has been condemned to bear two centuries of 
censure for his “ stile Marinesco,” and be pilloried in dictionaries 
as the chief corruptor of Italian poetry. 

With the spreading of the taste for rhetorical writing, filled 
with pedantic turns of illustration, sinulitudes rather ingenious 
than natural, and the desire of writers to display above all things 
their skill, the fashion of course ran in favour of the later Latin 
mid Greek authors. Martial and Lucan took the places of Ca- 
tullus and Virgil, Juvenal superseded Horace, and Seneca 
Ojeero. Seneca’s plays were a schoolbook for English boys of 

Elizabeth’s time. Afterwards they were the root of the French 
tragic drama. 


But upon the fashion of speech at Elizabeth’s Court there were 
mfluences of which we have not yet taken account. Some of its 
pecuhanties, together with the y&ry name that gave the term of 
ttphuism to Its afibetations, are to be traced to the Platonists 

Oreeks, after the Sf ^eace fliaj the refugee 

me lau of Oonstantmople, were first welcomed as 
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revealers of Plato and Aristotle. In Italy Plato, in France 
Aristotle, was preferred. Neo-Platonistl^had given interest to 
the Kabbinical doctrine of the Cabbala, then received by many a 
good Christian scholar. It was joined to principles of an occult 
philosophy, partly derived from the same source, but enriched 
from teaciung of the Arabs ; and it was confirmed by marvellous 
recitals in the Natural History of Pliny. “ The mysteries of 
Nature,” one of her students then said, “ can no otherwise than 
by experience and conjecture be inquired into by us.” Until 
the asserted experience of ancient naturalists had been disproved 
by the experience of later times, it was not very unreasonable to 
assume that the science of the ancients equalled their philosophy 
and poetry. To deny virtues assigned to certain stones, plants, 
animals, or stars, simply because they were wonderful, certainly 
would not have been wise. Even in the magical doctrines then 
widely accepted there was reasoning entitled to respect. Their 
basis, it may be observed, was so far from being diabolical, that 
they sot out with a demand for purity of life, and for a high 
spiritual adoration of the source of all the harmony they laboured 
to find in the wonders of creation. It is to be remembered, 
therefore, that those marvellous properties of things, honestly 
credited and freely used in the fashioning of ornaments of speech, 
had not for the reader of their own time the inherent absurdity 
which now attaches to them. It is very difficult indeed now to 
read in the old sense that kind of wilting in which Lyly was 
master, “ talking,” as Drayton said, 

r) 

“of stones, stars, plants, of fishes, flics. 

Playing with words and idle similics.” 

We must not forget, then, that altbongb Court idlers here con- 
cern us more especially, before the idlers went to Italy our 
scholars as well as om: poets had been there. In Italy, Colet, 
Linacre, Grocyn, Lilly, and Latimer, had learnt their Greek, 
Even after Elizabeth’s day. Platonism survived to the time of the 
Commonwealth, in Henry More, who wrote Platonic songs of 
the Soul’s Life and Immortality, and dedicated to his Mend 
Cud worth a defence of the Threefold Cabbala. But Henry More’s 
spiritual conceits have no concord with courtly affectations. “ If,” 

D 2 
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he says, ‘^by thoughts rudely scattered in my verse I may lend 
men light till the deaJ^iight be gone,” 

** It is enough, I meant no trimmer frame, 

Nor by nice needlework to seek^a name/* 

To that taste for nice needlework ” Camden objecte|l in our 
sparkful youth,” ready to laugh at their great grandfathers’ 
English, who hiid more care to do well than to speak minion- 
liko.” 


i cannot quote a motto Italianate, 

Or brand my satires with a Spanish term,” 

protested Marston. Bishop Hall, also, in his satirist days, en- 
deavoured to “ check the disordered world and lawless times ” 
with very direct comment ujicn the fashions then prevalent m 
diess and speech. He decried the « words Itabanate, bi<r sound- 
ing sentences, and words of state,” used %the Mariowes, whom 
as rapdians, he soomMly compared with Seneca: for even the 

Juvenal and Persms were tJie models of his satire • o..! k ’ 

be the eriiost of Eeglish s.,iriA Hi, 

Wliat Hall; writing a few years T i 
ihei:„«,.,h Ascham’s T ^ censured in veme, 

appeared. There is reason for ‘-Euphues' 

that John LylyJrew from this w believing, 

Italian Circe against whose snares AhoI, 
men, reminding them that “if a / country- 

Italy, he shall do w U to T 

traveller that ever traveto^^ ? tho wisest 

that ever spake with tongue God’s’ 

that IS %sse8 in Homer/’ 'The «xcepted, and 

the Schoolmaster’ observed that 
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Ulysses “ is not commended so much |ior so oft in Homer, 
because he was ttoXut/jotto?, that is, skilful iu men’s manners and 
&shions, as because he was 7ro\i//«?Tt?, that is, wise in all pur- 
poses and ware in all places.” Against Circe’s enchantment 
Homer’s remedy was the herb Moly, “ with the black root and 
white flower; sour at the first, but sweet in the end, which 
Hesiodus termeth the study of virtue.” This was of all things 
most contrary to what Ascham called “the precepts of fond 
books of late translated out of Italian into English, sold in every 
shop in London. . . . Ten sermons at Paul’s Cross do not so 
much good for moving men to true doctrine as one of these 
books do harm with enticing men to ill living.” 

Let it here be remembered that the pon’od of English litera- 
ture more directly influenced by the frivolities of Italy dates from 
the time of our Reformation in the Church, and occupies a period 
in which minds engaged with inteusti activity upon the .settle- 
ment of great religious questions became also more and more 
deeply engaged in political assertion of the rights of subjects. 
Throughout the days of civil war and of the Commonwealth 
Italian influence extends. To that part of tho period thus 
defined, in which we find the gi’eatest provalem-o of literary 
afiectation, belongs also the truest and most earnest work on 
which the pens of Englishmen have ever been engaged — our 
authorised translation of the Bible. 

To the same period belongs the best part of our literature. 
ITigh and true thoughts, with sturdy deeds, were called for by 
tho times. Into tho woivls of vigorous men, living energetic 
lives of thought or action, the demand for ingenious expression 
brought new force. There were men trained in this school able 
to satisfy to tho full, out of their natural wit, at once the claims 
of truth in art, and the popular desire for clover simil6, strong 
line, and pithy phrase. The affectation of the weak forced into 
a peculiarly emphatic utterance all the originality and power of 
the strong. To this view of English Euphuijsm we shall have to 
recur. At present it is only necessary ti. remember that, by 
whomsoever fashions happen to be set, we must not take clothes 
for character. 

Lyly bad children, and his book shows, as we shall find, that 
he thought seriously for himself, and agreed with Ascham upon 
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questions of education. He was a little man, with a wife and 
family ; he smoked tobacco, and was a wit in society, with a 
heart full of seriousness ; he was a hungry reader of good books, 
and to the last a hungry waiter on the Court, that repaid his 
honest labouring to entertain it well according to its humour, 
only with promise unfulfilled. “ Thirteen years,” he says, in a 
petition to the Queen, presented in or about the year when 
‘ Euphues ’ was published, “ thirteen years your Highness’s ser- 
vant, but yet nothing A thousand hopes, but all 

nothing ; a hundred promises, but yet nothing My 

last will is shorter than mine invention; but three legacies, 
patience to my creditors, melancholy without measure to my 
friends, and beggary without shame to my family.” Surely a 
touching hint— and it is all the hint we have— of the home life 
of the Euphuist 1 

Lyly still in our own day suffers injustice. Labelled by the 
compiler with a certain character, he is now read only by a stray 
antiquary once or twice in a generation ; and the traditional 
view of his ‘Euphues ’ is represented by the saying of Gifford, 
that it “did incalculable mischief by vitiating the taste, cor- 
rupting the language, and introducing a spurious and unnatural 
mode of conversation and action.” 


The work passed tlxrough ten editions in fifty-six yeara, and 
ra™tto„ then was not again reprinted. Of these editions, the 
« flrst four were issued during twenty-three years of 
Llmbeths reign, the next four appeared in the reign of James, 

tang tli«t of the year 1636, eleren yeam after that idne-, 
accession.^ Its readers were the men who were discussinc 
Hampden s stand against ship-money. During aU this time and 
for «ome yearn beyond it. worship of conceit las in to c^unt^ 
teiary pa^msm, that gave strength to the strong as well 2 

was not of his establishin/ £i i ^ ^ 

h. ««ept the fTT' ■“ 

fashionable poetry and in ^ “ Bonne’s 

“ We ® pedantry of James 1. 

»y pause upon Lyly for especial fliustration of the 
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abiding earnestness that underlies all transient fashions of our 
literature. Of the treatise on education, forminer Wyhimseif 

^ ^ practical 

SO prominent a part of ‘Euphues, or the Anatomy tiignshman, 
of Wit,’ the main doctrines are such as these. No youth 
is to be taught with stripes. Ascham and Lyly were alone 
in maintaining this doctrine against the strongest contrary 
opinion. Life is divided into remission and study. As there is 
watching, so is there sleep ; ease is the sauce of labour ; holiday 
the other half of work. Children should exercise a discreet 
silence : let them also be admonished, that, when they shall 
speak, they speak nothing but truth; to lie is a vice most 
detestable, not to be suffered in a slave, much less in a son.” 
Fathers should study to maintain by love and by example 
influence over their sons as they advance to manhood ; let 
them with mildness forgive light offences, and remember that 

they themselves have been young Some light faults let 

them dissemble as though they knew them not, and seeing them 
let them iiot seem to see them, and hearing tliem let them not 
seem to hoar. We can easily forget the offences of our friends, 
be they never so great, and shall wo not forgive the escapes of 
our children be they never so small ? ” 

Let the body be kept in its pure strength by honcvst exercise, 
and let the mind, adds Lyly, falling again into the track of 
censure followed by all satirists of the day, “not be carried 
away with vain delights, as with travelling into far and strange 
countries, where you sliall see more wickedness than learn virtue 
and wit. Neither with 'lostly attire of the new cut, the Dutch 
hat, the French hose, the Spanish rapier, the Italian hilt, and I 
know not what.” There is nothing, he reminds youth, swifter 
than time, and nothing sweeter. We have not, as Seneca saith, 
little time to live, but we lose much; neither have w’^o a short 
life by nature, but we make it shorter by naughtiness ; our life 
is long if we know how to use it. The greatest commodity that 
we can yield unto our country, is with wisdom to bestow that 
talent which by grace was given us. Here Euphues repeats the 
closing sentences of the wise counsel of Eubulus, scorned by him 
in the days of his folly, and then passes to a direct exhortation 
to the study of the Bible. “Ohl” he exclaims, “I would 
, gentlemen would sometimes sequester themselves from their 
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own delights, and employ their wits in searching these heavenly 
divine mysteries.” 

Advancing still in earnestness as he presents his Euphues 
growing in wisdom and now wholly devoting himself to the 
study of the highest truth, a letter to the gentlemen-scholars in 
Athens prefaces a dialogue between Euphues and Atheos, which 
is an argument against the infidelity that had crept in irom 
Italy. It is as earnest as if Latimer himself had preached it to 
the courtiers of King Edward. Euphues appeals solemnly to 
Scripture and the voice within oiu-selves. In citation from the 
sacred text consist almost his only illustrations ; in this ho 
abounds. Whole pages contain nothing but the words of 
Scripture. At a time when fanciful and mythological adornment 


was so common to literature that the very Bible Lyly read— the 
Bisliops’ Bible — contained woodcut initials upon subjects drawn 
from Ovid’s ‘Metamorphoses,’ and opened the Epistle to the 
Hebrews with a sketch of Leda and the Swan, Lyly, in the 
book which has been for so many years condemned unread, does 
not once mingle false ornament with reasom’ng on sacred things. 
He refers to the ancients only, at the outset of his argument, to 
show that the heathen had acknowledged a Creator; mentions 
Plato but to. say that he recognised one whom we may call God 
omnipotent, glorious, immortal, unto whose similitude we that 
creep here on earth have our souls framed ; and Aristotle, only 
to tell how, when he could not find out by the secrecy of nature 
the cause of the ebbing and the flowing of the sea, he cried, 
with a loud voice, “ 0 Thing of Things have mercy upon me ! ” 
In twenty black-letter pages there are but three illustrations 
drawn from supposed properties of things. The single anecdote 
from profane history I will here quote from a discourse that 
mtroduces nearly aU the texts inco^rated in our 


ander, took him in his Lm 72 ^t Alex- 

Mniling countenance of th*e child was won jhe face. Philip seeing the 

so.ifthroughthymimifSis’anTJ Themistoclee. Even 

displeasure of thy God, insomuch as piwoke the heavy 
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prodigal son thou wallow in thine own wilfulness, yet if thou return again 
sorrowful thou shalt be received. If thou be a grievous offender, yet if 
thou come unto Christ with the woman in Luke, and wash his feet with thy 
tears, thou shalt obtain remission.” 

Surely, if Scott had read ‘ Euphues,’ he could not have been 
satisfied to describe it through Sir Piercie Shaftoii as ‘‘that 
exquisitely-pleasaut-to-be-read and inevitably-necessary-to-be-re- 
membered manual of all that is worthy to be known, which 
indoctrinates the rude in civility, the dull in intellectuality, the 
heavy in jocosity, the blunt in gentility, the vulgar in nobility, 
and all of them in that unutterable perfection of human utter- 
ance — that eloquencie which no other eloquence is sufficient to 
praise — that art which., when we call it by its own name of 
Euphuism, we bestow on it its richest panegyric.” 

Sir Piercie Sliaftou, the Euphuist, talks thus of his ‘Anatomy 
of Wit' as if it were a cookery-book of language for the use of 
dainty speakers. His eloquence is of the kind that calls an ass 

the long-oared grazier of the common,” which is hardly to be 
considered English Euphuism of the court of Queen Elizabeth, 
but is the Euphuism of the H6tel Eambouillet. There, Arthenice 
pn^sided over an Arcadian Academy, to which a nightcap was 
not a nightcap, but “ le complice innocent du mensonge'^ 

Of the true form of his conceited writing, Lyly’s court-plays, 
some of them written earlier than his novel, furnish even better 
example; and their studied prologues, the manner of which 
Greene exactly copied in the prefaces to lus tales, are the most 
finished miniatures of Elizabethan Euphuism. The prologue to 
Cainpaspe will serve very well as an example. Every sentence, 
it will be observed, has its far-fetched similitude : 

“Wo aro ashamed that our bird, which duttereth by twilight seeming a 
swan, should be proved a bat set against the sun. But as Jupiter placed 
Silenus’ ass among the stars, and Alcibiades covered his pictures, being owls, 
and avsses, witli a curtain embroidered with lions and eagles : so are we en- 
forced upon a rough discourse to draw on a smooth excuse ; resembling lapi- 
daries, who think to hide the craok'^n a stone by setting it deep in gold. The 
gods supped onoe with poor Baucis, the Pei*sian kin^ sometimes shaved sticks : 
our hope is your Highness will at this time lend an ear to an idle pastime. 
Appion raising Homer from hell, demanded only who was his father, and we 
calling Alexander from his grave, seek only who was his love. Whatsoever 
we present, we wish it may be thought the dancing of Agrippa his shadows, 
who, in the moment they were seen, were of any shape one would conceive : or 
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Lynoeii, having a quick sight to discern, have A short memory to fo^et. 
Stt us it is like to to, as with these torches which, gj^ving light to others, 
consume themselves : and we shewing delight to others shame ourselves. 


In the same vein, the lover in the second part of Euphues,— 
* Euphnes and his England ’ — ends the letter that decides his 
passion by tAlling Camilla that he expects her reply “ either m 
a cuUiS to preserve, or as a sword to destroy ; either as Anti- 
dotnm or as Aconitnm and when that fair lady, after supper, 
tfllroa part in one of the social wit-combats to which I have 
referred, she begins by expressing, in this cumbrous fashion, her 
fear that she may be caught tripping : 


“I Lave heard that the Tortoise in India when the sun shinetb, swimmeth 
above the water with her back, and being delighted with the fair weather, 
forgetteth herself until the heat of the sun so harden her shell, that she cannot 
sink when she would, whereby she is caught. And so may it fare with mo that 
in this good company displaying my mind, having more regard to my delight 
in talking than to the ears of the hearers, I forget what 1 speak, and so be 
taken in something I should not utter, which haply the itching ears of young 
gentlemen would so canvas, that when I would call it in, I cannot, and so be 
caught with the Tortoise when I would not.” 


When this clever maicUs antagonist replies to her, he lauds 
her eloquence, and very properly observes that slie brought out 
that Tortoise ‘‘ rather to show what she could say, than to crave 
pardon for that she had said.” There is abundant evidence that 
fine talkers searched books, and Lyly’s books especially, for 
conceits and phrases to be imitated in their own discourse. It 
will be remembered that translations of Boccaccio and other 
works had in .those days especially forth upon tlieir title- 
pages that they were books in which the art of witty conversa- 
tion might be studied. 


Although the second pajrt of < Euphues,’ designedly less serious 
than the first, doubtless assured to that didactic work a fashion- 
able position, the religious earnestness of the close of the first 
part belonged also to the life of the nation at that time* In 
religion Lyly was as earnest and* uncompromising as a Puritan 
could wish to be, and*yet maintained his groimd as a court-wit. 
In r Jgious polemics he could not altogether avoid taking part, 
and there he was honestly of one mind with the bishops and the 

^ wandering press that defied 
rfict, dispersed, new oat of Surrey, now out Korthampton- 
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shire, now out of Warwickshire, the denunciations of Martin 
Marprelate against a hierarchy of petty antichrists, petty popes, 
enemies of the gospel, committers of the unpardonable sin. 
These publications used such verbal quips as the taste of the 
day cherished, and addressed the subscribing clergy as masters 
of the confocation or conspiracy house,” Ackers (vicars), “ paltri- 
politans,” right poisoned, persecuting, and terrible priests, my 
homed masters and to the writers Lyly is said to have given 
— in a pamphlet named after a common phrase of the day for 
rough nursing — Pap with a Hatchet Gabriel Harvey ascribed 
this piece of controversial work to Lyly ; and though the rough 
controversial tone is certainly without a counterpart in Lyly’s 
other writings, it is to be remarked that he shows himself in two 
or three places to be uneasily conscious of its roughness. His 
defence is, ‘^Who would curry an ass with an ivory (3omb? 
Give the beast thistles for provender.” If this vein bleed but 
six ounces more,” he writes towards the close of the pamphlet, 

I shall prove to be a pretty railer, and so in time grow to a 
proper Martinist ; ” but, after all, he takes leave of his adversary 
Avith a hearty farewell and be hanged.” 

If we look from the inlluenco of his day exerted upon Lyly to 
the influence exerted by him, we shall find this also influence of 
blended with the common taste for wit from Italy. 

More prolific than Lyly, as an Elizabethan novelist, ciwno. 
was Robert Greene. He was a close imitator at once of Lyly 
and of the Italians, accepting Lyly as a master in the manner of 
his speecli, but looking more directly to Italian Example for the 
matter of his stories. ‘ Enphues ’ was a novel so much over- 
weighted with didactic matter that it hardly could be called a 
story ; but Greene, if be invented any of his own plots, had 
unquestionable genius as a story-teller. It will be remembered 
.that from his ‘ Pando stft* Shakespeare took the subject of the 
‘(‘Wfeiter’s Tale.’ The same _ writer, Greene, also followed up 
‘ Pandosto,’ nine years aftef the appearance of ‘ Euphues,’ with 
‘ Menaphon,’ a book having for second title ‘ Camilla’s Alarm to 
slumbering Euphues in his melancholy cell at Silixedra.’ This 
he described as* “ a work worthy the youngest ears for pleasure, 
01* the gravest censure for principles;” and it is the novel 
ftirnished with that prefatory address to the gehtlemen-students 
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of both traivewities, commonly ascribed to Nash, ^hidi presents 
to 118 so useful a sketch of the literary humours of the time. 

The ■writer of the preface to ‘ Menaphon ’ had a fair sense of 
good literature, and a love of his own language : 


“ Tut,” say our English Italians, “ the finest ■wits our climate sends forth 
ate but dry-brained dolts in compari^n of other countries ; ■whom, if you 
interrupt,” he writes, “ with Eedde ratiomm, they will tell you of Petrarch, 
Tasso, Celiano, with an infinite more of others. To whom if I should oppose 
Chaucer, Lydgate, Gower, with such like, that lived under the tyranny of 
ignorance, I do think their best lovers would be much discontented with the 
collation of contraries if I should write over all their heads, Hail fellow well 
mot 1 , , . . Should the challenge of deep conceit be intended by any foreigner 
to bring our English wits to tho touchstone of art, I would prefer divine 
Master Spenser, the miracle of wit, to bandy line for line for my life in tlie 
honour of England, against Spain, Prance, Italy, and all the world.” 


At the date of this writing Spenser had not yet published the 
first three books of the ‘Faery Queen,’ and his fame with the 
public rested on the eclogues of the ‘ Shepherd’s Kalender,’ then 
in their third edition, vigorous with religious feeling and so 
direct in sympathy with the French Huguenots that three of 
them are almost literal translations from Marot Shakespeare 
had not been two years in town ; and, with his life as a drama- 
tist yet before him, was writing or about to write his delicate 

ZSpI Tl putting his hook thi-ough it as 

though he lo^d It, in < Love’s Labour ’s Lost.’ 

Of all quips u^n ingenious emptiness, that play of ‘Love’s 
Lost’ is the most perfect. I am not first 
M observing that the one liiijt of business in it, tho 
&jhio™.bie question on the surrender of Aquitain, is only named 

Taffata phrases, silken terras precise. 
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But sharpest satire is expressed in the pompons emptiness 
of Don Adrian Armado, by whom “onr court you hnow is 
haunted : ” 

“A man in all the world’s new fashion planted, 

That hath a mint of phrases in his brain.” 

His bravery of wit is shiftfessly dependent upon that of the 
child Moth, whom he patronises, for it is with that as wth the 
bravery of outside show upon his person. When he is called 
upon to strip and con4)at in his shirt, he must own that ’• the 
naked truth of it is, I have no shirt.” There is schoolmaster 
Holofemcs, too, who can tell us that “Ovidius Naso was the 
man, and why indeed Naso, but for sra(dling out the odoriferous 
flowers of fancy, the jerks of invention? The fantastical word- 
combats of such characters, as given by Shakespeare, have a close 
resemblance in spirit to some of the scenes of Lyly’s plays, — to 
those, for example, in Eiidymiou, which jest with Sir Tophas, the 
bragging soldier : 

‘‘ l^amins , — But wliat is this ? Call you it \our sword ? 

Tophas. — No; it is my siuiiter, which J by construction often studying to be 
compendious, rail my smitcr. 

Dates. — Whai, are }ou also learned, sir? 

Tophas. — Tjearnotl ? T am all jMars and Ars. 

Saniias. — Nay, you arc all mass and ass. 

Tophas. — 'Mock you rnoV Yon shall both suffer, yet witli such weapons as 
you shall make clioice of the \vea()Ou where^ijb you shall perish. Am I all a 
mass 01* lump ? Is there no proportion in meP? Am I all ass ? Is there no 
wit in 1110 ? Epi, prr])are tliem to the slaughter. 

Samins. — I pray, sir, hear us s])cak. We call you mass, which your learning 
doth well understand is all ™n, for Mas, inaris is a man; The As (as you 
know) is a w’ciglit, and we for your virtues account you a weight. 

Tophas. — 1 'hc Latin hath saved your lives, the whicli a world of silver could 
not have ransomed. I iiiidcmtand you and pardon you.” 

It need hardly bo remarked that the crowding of classical 
allusions into every sentence must have boon, to Shakespeare’a 
poetical sense, dull even as material for jest. He laughs at it, 
but does not attempt to mock it with close imitation. 

While ‘ Euphues ’ was thus in fashion, Shakespeare being yet 
voung as a play-writer, and at the date of the critical Domtton ot 
preface to ‘ Menaphon, Bacon was a young barrister, fluenw m 
part deviser of the dumb shows at Gray’s Inn, and conceits. " 
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within two years of his appointment as Queen’s Counsel Sir 
Philip Sidney had been dead two years, and Asoham twenty 
years. Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, whose pen contributed to the 
first English tragedy, still had some twenty years of life before 
him. Of Marlowe’s brief career only five years were yet to 
come ; of Greene’s but four, during which his overcharged con- 
fession and self-accusation of an ill-spent life would give some 
strain of a wild sobbing earnestness to his last novela Ben 
Jonson was then but fourteen years old ; Fletcher but nine j 
Beaumont, Massinger, and Webster, threl or four. Donne was 
a youth of sixteen, and twenty years were yet to pass before the 
birth of Milton, who was himself ten years older than Cowley, 
and twenty-four years older than Dryden, who was a man forty 
years old at the birth of Addison. Throughout the whole period 
thus indicated, the taste for conceited writing introducetl from 
Italy in or before the first years of the reign of Elmbeth, pre- 
vailed. It was modified by the character of the sovereign, and 
influenced in some respects by the tone of public feeling in each 
generation; but the desire for constant imagery, for cunning- 
sentences, and ingenious allusions, that, by display of a writer’s 
reading, should make out Ids title to be read, abided by the 
courtiers and scholars, who were not only the chief critii but 

Ihe dust of Latin m tl^rmons of Bishop Androwes • the 
quaint wd of Fuller, whU obtained for him two audiences- 
one mthin doors and the other out of window— in Ids little 
^pel u the Savoy; the sentmtions ^ting in fte 'EnchM- 

by Et now a, loart ™ r? 

Weigh in ™ V Shr Writer 

but- choicely good • I think ” V, ^ oM-fashioned poetry. 
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m At what level Euphnism stood, when it came strained out of 
TOe brains of those ordinary people who make up the sub- 
stance of polite society at court, Ben Jonson has shown, with 
a spice of malicious caricature, in ‘Cynthia’s Bevels.’ judicnicdi^ 
The play, produced only two years before the death ,n”QSi“^'g 
of Elizabeth, was wholly designed as a jest against 
what its chief Euphuist describes as “ your shifting age for wit,” 
when you must prove the aptitude of your genius ; if you find 
none you must hearken out a vein and buy.” It was to bid men 
put only to manly use the powers of their intellect — 

“And, for the practice of a forced look, 

An antic gesture, or a fustian phrase. 

Study the native iramo of a true heart, 

An inward comelmebs of Ixiunty, knowledge, 

And spiiit that may conform them actually 
To God’s high figures, which they have in powci,” 

Wo may connect the taste for conceited writing in the days 
of Lyly with that of the early days of Dry den, by irencti 
reference to an author who is now read only by the ihil-oiuino 
minute student of literature — (xuillaame de Saluste du uu Rutas. 
Bartas. He was a French nobleman, born about the year 1544. 
He was educated as a soldier, shared the creed and rose with 
the fortuu(‘s of Ilcnri lY., to whom he became attached as 
gentleman-in-ordiuary of the bedchamber, and by whom ho 
was employed as a negociator m Denmark, Scotland, and 
England. He fought at I\ry, and sang of the battle, but died 
four mouths afterwards of tlie wounds he received in it. When 
not engaged in political or military duty, this worthy gentleman 
who was a Euphuist of the first water, wote poems in his chateau 
of Bartas, and his poem of the ‘ Divine Weeks’ went through 
thirty editions in six years. It was translated into Latin, 
Italian, German, and EngEsh, generally more than once into 
each language. Its metaphors are extravagant, its classical 
compounds are barbarous. Ip France, as in England, the book 
is now but a curiosity of bad taste to theHew who read it or 
know anything about it. The fate of its style has justified one 
of the sound maxims in Ben Jonson’s ‘Discoveries,’ that body 
of opinion in which is to be found our first good oxposition’of 
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the principles of wholesome writing — “ Nothing is lasting tliat 
is feigned ; it will have another face than it had ere long. As 
Euripides saith, no lie ever grows old.” 

James I., wij/was among his translators, sought in vain to 
«i8h divine Du Bartas at his Court, and Sylvester 

became a laurelled poet mainly upon the strength of 
itodurauon. his English version of the ‘Divine Weeks’ and the 
other works of the same hand. “ I remember, when I was a 
boy,” writes Dryden in his preface to the ‘ Spanish Friar,’ “ I 
thought inimitable Spenser a mean poet in comparison of 
Sylvester’s Du Bartas, and was wrapt into an ecstasy when I 
read these lines : 


“ ‘ Now, when the winter’s keener breath began 
To crystallize the Baltic ocean ; 

To glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods, 
And periwig with snow the bald-pate woods 


1 am much deceived if this be not abominable fustian, that is, 
thoughts and words ill sorted and without the least relation to 
each other.” 


We must not forget, however, that the popularity of Du 
Bartas in this country was due not only to the harmony of his 
conceited style with the prevaiUng fashion, but to his Prkestant 
faith and the religious character of all his writings. The First 
Week of seven days, or books, sings the Birth of the World : 
the Chaos, the Elements, the Sea and Earth, the Heavens Sun 
Moon, &c.; the Fishes and Fowls; the Beasts and Man • tho 
Sabbath. It is not worth while to iy.ustrate by more citation 
the affectations of a book deservedly forgotten ; but we may take 
from the Vision of Tongues, in the poem of ‘Babylon,’ which 
belongs to the second day of the second week, the names of the 
four persons who, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, had been regarded 
! '““PPOrt™ of eaA modem 

Petrarol, Ariosto, Taeso; 

Mid Bntrie; of the 
Gae,^ Bosom, a»d Gatcilaso (the t»o 

Fete ast named were the chief introducers of Italian style into 
poehT); of the Pmnd, Mamt, md 

Momay; „f Engliah. Sir iLa. M^,’ Sr 
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Nicholas Bacon, Sir Pliilip Sidney, and Queen Elizabeth herself, 
who — 

** with phrases choice, 

So on the sudden can discourse in Greek, 

French, Latin, Tuscan, Butch, and Spanish oke, 

That Kome, Ithine, Rhone, Greece, Spain, and Italy, 

Plead all for right in her nativity.*’ 

The Queen’s skill in choice phrases, and her power as a 
linguist, had of course favoured the growth of Euphuism at 
Elizabeth’s court. The character of James I. lowered tlie 
dignity, while it extended the domain, of literary affectation. 
A new strength of religious and political feeling caused the 
conceited and pedantic style to be often aniinat(‘d with a heat 
of life and passion in the days of Charles I. and of tlie Common- 
wealth. Much of the common language of the Puritans was 
Euphuism, cast by the fire of zeal in a religions mould Wo 
see the grandeur of it in Cromwell’s description of ‘his victory 
over the Scotch at Dunbar, and the poor, weak faith wherein, 
I believe, not a few amongst us shared, that, because of their 
numbers, because of their advantages, because of their confidence, 
because of our weakness, because of our strait, wo wove in tlio 
Mount, and in the Mount the Lord would bo sc.'en.” We have 
it in bathos, when, after Cromwell’s death, a follower declares 
his stops to luiiicidy perfection, as they are drawn in lively 
parallels to the ascents of the great patriarch INIoses, in thirty 
degrees to the height of Honour.” 

Meanwhile in France the taste for ingenious conceit and old 
Roman mythology, which Italian influence had made Italian 
there also fashionable, was being modified by the Fmuce. 
national character. Du Bartas, when in the ^Divine Weeks’ 
ho spoke of the mutability of form and coustaney of matter in 
all things upon eaith (including literature), drew from his 
countrymen the same example tliat his traiislator Joshua Syl- 
vester notes parenthetically |||tlie English, — 

Here one thing springs not till another die, 

Only the matter lives immortally, 

♦ « « « 

Changeless in essence ; changeable in face, 

Much more than Proteus or the subtle race 
Of roving Polyps who (to rob the more) 

* Transform them hourly on the waving shore, 


YOU I, 


E 
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Muck like the French, (or like ourselves, their apes,) 
Who with strange habit <lo disguise their shapes ; 
Who loving novels^ full of affectation. 

Receive the manners of each other nation ; 

And scarcely shift they shirts so oft, as cliange 
Fantastic fashions of their garments strange.” 


Thus ill the epliemeral verse that illustrates especially a 
foreign influence and passing fashion of a day, we have in 
France, as in England, foreign influence and fasliions of a day 
condemned. As for Italian influence in France, Petrarch him- 
self was, by residence, a Frenchman, France looked as England 
never did to the Italian Popes, and, speaking herself a language 
of the Latin gi'oup, as England does not, took more naturally, 
if not more generally, than England over could to enjoyment 
of the old classical mythology and imitation of old classical forms 
of speech. 

Iheio wan nothing antagonist to such tendencies in the co!i- 


I'&in influoneo which her other neighbour, Spain, 

JimTtothc exercising on the minds of France. Spain, too, 
Itaiiaa. gpoke a Eoiuanco tongue, and early in the sixteenth 
century the chief poet of Spain was Boscan, who abandoned the 
old Gotliic forms for professed imitation of Petrarch. lie would 
replace the true Spanish ballads with his ‘Marde Amor,’ Sea 
ot Love, and with love “sonetos” and “cauciones” that imitafo 
Ittdian tenderness as well as the more fervid and sonorous 
Spanish voice was able to repeat its accents. Tliat tenderness 
was even more closely represented by the Petrarchan writing <')f 
Losers fnend, the soldier Garcilpso do la Vega, who san<v 
Arcadian peace and died storming a fortress. The Spaniard? 
00 were looking hade to Latin and Greek masterpieces with a 
kindred interest. Garcilaso fastened upon Virgil as well as 

Sri' »“‘»f Qrcok; 

- - -r - i* 

would find in the 0000^^* a influonce Fmneo 

menoiee to « ^ 
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ample warrantecL A Spaniard could say of his queen entering 
Madrid in January, that she surpafced herself as a sun, and 
with the serenity of her visage gave life to the meadows and 
strength to the plants ; or of the Spanish kings, that the sun 
seemed to take its course about their throne, and that their crown 
was the Zodiac on cartli. 

The relish of such exalted nonsense was encouraged in Franco 
by the bedsides of the PrecieimSy partly because it was rmi* ncy 
tlie character of those ladies rather to spend thought liUi-ary 
upon words than words upon thought. As Ixegnier vcriwi 
described the critics to whose school they belonged — The roiLMm 


“ s’ils font quell [no chose, 

C’est i^roser do la rime, et rimer de la prose.’’ 


Nevertheless French literature was at this time advancing to its 
liighest point of influence, and way was being made, even by these 
verbal critics, towards a point at wliieh hhanco causes a voiy 
sharp bend in the current of our English literature. fldi(.‘ro was 
a reason for the minute attention that the Frcneli b(\gan to pay 
to the vocabulary of their language at a time Avhon 8hak(isp(iaro 
proved our English capable of spcuiking all that man’s wit can 
imagine or his heart can feel. North and south of the Loire 
there were still the liaugiio d’Oc and tlie Langue d’Oyl, in 
their extreme expression rather sister languages tlian dialects. 
Speech had been made unwholosoine by the personal impurity 
of princes, and then came, in Henri IV., 5i king who with his 
Bcarnois brought the Gaseonidialect into familiar use* at Court. 
The truest sense of literature would make a French writer of 
that day incessantly conscious of deliberation as to what should 
and what should not bo admitted as classical French words into 
works for which he desired permanence. The proper and 
common disposition was to Tefer back to the parent classical 


tongue as a standard, and Rogsard was not alone in ^ 
the desire to borrow dignity out* of the Greek. Ho 
lamented in verse that he might not use the words “ Oo^more, 
dyspotone, oligochronien/’ and ho affected even a more Latinized 


grammar of French ; such, for example, as the compmson of 
adjectives with eur ” and “ ime.” But Ronsard was id his own 
time the darling poet of his country. The Academy ,k‘ Floral 

B 2i 
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Games gave him a sUver Minerva, with the name of “hrench 
poet par exceUmeer Maf Stuart gave him a silver rock show- 
ing the spring of the Permessus. and addressed to “ Konsard, the 

Apollo of the spring of the Muses.” 

Thirty years younger than Ronsard, Malherbe during the 

first quarter of the seventeenth century became the 
Maiheri«. determined champion of the verbal purity of 

French. He was known as the tyrant of words and syllables. 
« This doctor in the vulgar tongue,” wrote his friend Balzac, 
“used to say that for so many years he had been trying to 
de-Oasconize the Court, and that he could not do it. Death 
surprised him when rounding a period.” “ An hour before his 
death,” says his disciple Eacan, “ Malherbe woke up with a start 
to correct his nurse for use of a word that was not good French ; 
and when his confessor reprimanded him for that, he said that 
he could not help himseltj and that he would defend to the 
death the purity of the French language.” We only under- 
stand, but Malherbe felt, the need of earnest critical attention 
to the unsettled language of his country as France rose in 
power. Deliberation in the choice of words made him a slow 
writer. He spent three years in the composition of an ode 
intended to console the President of Verdun for the loss of a 
wife. When the ode was finished, the President had consoled 
himself by marrying another. 

At the Hotel Eambouillet Malherbe was the chief guest in 

The meetings years of its fame. Catherine de Vivonne de 

nt the HOtei t*isani, when in 1600 she^narried, at the age of sixteen, 

Itombouillet, , • -n i ^ 

the Marquis Eambouillet, Grand Master of the Royal 
Wardrobe, had before her half a century of life, during which 
she could indulge her taste for Parisian literary conversation. 
Born in Rome and with Italian blood in her veins, she was skilled 
in Italian and Spanish, and delighted in the literary spirit of 
her day, seasoned with the ingeiyous and harmless flatteries by 
which only an eaj is tickled. Receiving company on her bed, aft< 3 r 
a fashion of the time and the manner of the whole community 
of Pr^dieuses, who followed in her steps— so giving to fashion 
t e phrase courir les ruelles and in winter denying fire as 
prilous to the complexion of herself and of her delicate guests 
in c am er, corridor, or alcove^ the Marquise de Rambouillet 
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re.feeiyed princes and wits at lier weekly feasts of verbal cri- 
ticism. Her only direct service to literature is, that by argu- 
ment with Voiture she saved to France the word “for,” which 
had, been doomed, but of her indirect influence it is not easy to 
suggest the limits. Before her circle Corneille read his tra- 
gedies, and the youth Bossuet first displayed the genius of the 
preacher. Purity of speech was demanded of all who frequented 
the Hotel Rambouillet There was to be no unclean word, and 
much that was common it pleased the particular genius of the 
house to call unclean. The Marchioness disdaining her own 
common name of Catherine, Malherbe tortured his wit and pro- 
duced for her instead of it Arthenice, its anagram. Vaugelas 
the grammarian ranked above princes at the Hotel Rambouillet. 
“ K the word fdlieitcr is not yet French,” wrote Balzac, “ it will 
be so next year ; M. de Vaugelas has given me his word not to 
oppose it.” Over-familiar words, if tolerated in the French at 
large, wore rcplac'ed at the head-quarters of jjolite speech by 
delicately-conceited phrases. As the Marchioness saw company 
in her night-cap, and the idea Night-cap might have to bo 
expressed in conversation, while the word was too coarse for 
choice lips, its association with sleep and dreams suggested that 
it might be referred to as “the innocent accomplice of false- 
hood.” Laughter was clownish, but if mentioned it might bo 
described as loss of seriousness. A gentleman in this assembly 
had once to mention hay ; foin happens, however, not only to 
mean hay, but to bo also a mild French interjection. . Baulked 
in his attempt to find a substitute for the word, he beenmo 
impatient, and for the innocent foin rapped out a “Devil fetch 
me, there’s no speakiaig in this house !” 

The Marquise de Rambouillet set a fashion among ladies, and 
there remains a register of eight hundi’cd she-critics The /•re- 
esteemed precious to France, — “ Pr&deuses,” — ^as cen- 
tres of refining influence. The fashion had extended even to 
the provinces, when Moliere attacked it with his ridicule. 

The HStel Rambouillet was in the height of its credit when, 
in 1635, Richelieu proposed to a weekly assembly of The French 
male authors which met for mutual aid and discussion 
at the, house of Conrart, one of their number, corporate life 
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under the protection of Louis XIV. The offer was accepted, 
and the French Academy was thus founded, >vith especial cha rge 
over the French language, which the Academicians were to 
purify and fix by the publication of a Dictionary and Grammar. 

It has been said of Dr. Johnson’s English Dictionary that he 
alone compiled it, while the Dictionary of the French 
ortiioXnch Academy was the work of forty men, each subject to 
tii/forty •niiich feminine dictation. But between the two works 
niakevo. dssential difference is not to be forgotten. The 

forty men in Paris had power of life and death over the words 
of tlie French language committed to their hands. The word 
they admitted into their dictionary was thereafter to be admis- 
sible in good French literature, and the whole host of words that 
they rejected were, by virtue of their rejection, to become 
unlawful in polite society. It was to be a settlement of language 
by a coup-d'etat. But there has been neither need nor taste in 
England for that method of procedure. Dr. Jphnson might 
insert or omit what he pleased without crushing a syllable of 
spoken English. French refinements tended to a tight-lacing 
of the language in a dictionary carefully devised as stays, which 
are to tliis day supposed to give it a fine figure and material 
support. Broad-chested English has allowed its lungs free play, 
and will be strapped up in the leather covering of no man’s 
dictionary. 

The work of the Academicians and their revision of it, with 
its tedious debates over the definitions of words, remained so 
long in hand that the first edition was not published till 1(10 1, 
by which time critical Franco had advanced, with the help of 
Boileau, far ahead in a new direction. Colbert looked in upon 
the dictionary-makers when they had been for some years re- 
vising letter A, and found them debating on the sense of the 
word “ Ami. “ Is a friend bound by a social or emotional tie ? ” 
Can he be called a friend Whose friendship is not reciprocal ? ” 
Are men to be called friends when their warm professions of 
goodwill axe based upon self-interest?” “Who is a friend?” 
Where is a friend?” The Minister, hearing such questions 
e ated, ceased to ask when the Academicians would have 

talked their way down fairly into Z. 
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Although one would look for nothing less than strict obedience 
to system, in the free, various utterance of the many 

^ Advancftof 

voices that in each successive veneration become nxed 

1 .. .1 . writers from 

by the help of ink and paper, it is certain that, in the 
mass,' men’s minds obey their proper influences as the criticism, 
tides the moon. The moving forces lie within the mind of man 
himself — ^honour of truth and right, hope of a wortliy future. 
Eloquent minds, in whom this honour is most active and this 
hope most sure, exjiress the higliest literature of each day, and 
tlieir thoughts are lasting only in as far as they are true. Thus 
we might lay it down dogmaticalJy as a fact that French litera- 
ture advanced from the question of words and letters maintained 
by Itonsard and Malherbe to the larger question of forms and 
laws of literary composition discussed with especial power by 
IJoileau. Ihit they were not the devotees of choice phrases and 
words by whom s^uch an advance was made, after the liighest 
level in their former way of zeal had been attained. The 
larger part of the flock simply went on in the old way, and 
it was t 1 i( 3 ir aimless, down-hill \vandcring, as followers of a 
track which, for a certain distance only, took the upward way, 
that provoked from strong and honest minds a vigorous attempt 
to put them right. 1.1iere was especial strength and honesty in 
the mind of Boileau, who earned a name for himself in French 
literature as the Poet of (lood >Sense, and whose good sense had 
in tliis CAninliy distinguished followers. • 

In our days of tlie Eestqjf’ation and the yc^ars following the 
Jlevolutioai of 1G<S8, it was Boileau, dying aged seventy- , 
five, in the year 1711, who gave laws on l^iriuissus 
and taught other poets to bo critics. Jlis father was an actuary ; 
his mother died in Ids infancy ; lie was a sickly boy, subject to 
an unfriendly nurse ; at twenty he was an advocate unfit for the 
Bar, turning his mind to theology. But his place not being in 
the pulpit, he abandoned the Chul-eh, and not the Church only, 
but also a benefice of eight hundred livres that he had been 
persuaded to hold at least for a certain term of years. In laying 
it down, ho gave to the poor all it had brought him. But,” 
said ah abbe, who himself owned many benefices, that was a 
good, thing to live upon, M, Boileau.” “ Not a doubt of it,” 
Boileau answered ; but to die upon, Monsieur TAbb^ — ^to die 
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upon ! ” It was his honesty that gave permanent force to this 
man’s genius. 

Besenting the degradation of taste in liis day, Boileau laughed ' 
at the public that could see a rival to Corneille in Scuderi the 
dramatist, and could read with delight dainty romance after the 
manner of the Precieuses, by Scudcri’s sister Madeleine, who 
carried to her death, at the age of ninety-four, the reputation of 
which she laid the foundations at the Hdtel Eambouillet. It was 
a reputation raised by her romances — the ‘ Grand Cyrus,’ in ten 
volumes ; ‘ Clelia,’ in ten volumes — ^both of them first published 
in the name of her brother George, and many other works. 
Among those other works was ‘ Almahide, or the Slave-Queen,’ 
in eight volumes, which appeared when the critic, a young man 
of four-and-twenty, was bent upon active war against all this 
emptiness that had usurped the place of honest wit. And who 
was tlien emptier than Abbe Cotin? Him Molibre immortahsed 
as the Trissotin of the Femrnes Savantes, and young Boileau 
attacked in his third satire. Chapelain, also, after thirty years’ 
gestation, during which he was well nourished by the Due de 
Longuovillo, had brought to light, when Boileau was a youth of 
twenty with a lively sense of the dull and absurd, twelve cantos 
of his ‘Pucelle.’ “I will make war against all tlus,” said the 
young critic, three or four years later. It was urged upon him 
that he would bring a swarm of enemies about his cars. His 

answer was, “Well, I.shall be an honest man, and never fear 
them.” 


Boileau declared war in his satires, whose censures are an 
index to the literary vices of their day. Enemies he did make, 
u as le a right on his side and honest sense, with am])lo 
strength of wit to make them felt, they battled with him in vain 
over the public mind. Cotin was dropped into 
hi. ‘ P ^'ii unpuUiabed the remaining canies of 

eo^Mlfrif Mean’s elder, pas his 

” the bnght hours of their 
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life at Moli&re’s country-lioiise, or at Boileau’s rooms in Paris, 
what suppers had there been, where Molike, Boilcau, La Fontaine 
(who has described them), Chapelle, and Eacine discoursed 
freely, and took gaily wise counsel together I They argued 
often of sound literature, and condemned each other for offences 
against sense to readings out of Chapelain’s ‘ Pucelle ’ that lay 
ready for the purpose. Twenty lines was the sentence for a 
serious offence ; but for outrages that deserved capital punish- 
ment, a page. 

The literary mind, as it was cultivated at those suppers, was 
expressed in Boileau’s poem on the ^ Art of Poetry.’ 

The critical shortcomings of that w^ork, which may be 
said to have given the law for some years to French lacrature. 
and English literature, nearly all proceed from a wholesome 
but too servile regard for the example of the ancient classic 
writers. The chief authors of Greece and liome were to be as 
much the models of good literature as the Latin language was 
a standard of right speccli. This led, indeed, to a sound con- 
tempt of empty trivialities, but it left the critic with faint 
powem of recognition for a Dante, a Bhakespeare, or a Milton. 
Boileau was oven hindered by it from perceiving how far 
Terence was surpassed by his friend Moliere. His discipline 
thus tended obviously to the creation of an artificial taste for 
forms of correct writing, excellent in themselves, but as moans 
of perfect expression better suited to the genius of the French 
than of the English people. He w^as a true Frencliman, and 
English writers erred by imitation even of his excellence, in 
adopting too readily for a nation Germanic in origin and lan- 
guage forms that iiaruionised bettor with the mind and language 
of a Latin race. But, at the same time, they shared with their 
noiglibours the benefit of assent to the appeal in his ^ Art 
Foetiqiie ’ on behalf of plain good sense against the faded extra- 
vagancies of that period of Italian influence from which life and 
health had departed : — 

** Evitons ces oxces. Laissons k ITtalie 

De tous ses faux brilians Teclatante folio. 

Tout doit tendre au Bou Sens.” 

. These lines declare the living spirit of the poem, iu wliich, if 
we are to see only iu one foremost work the altered temper of 
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a generation, it may especially be said that the period of Itah’an 
influence ended and that of French influence began. 

It was in 1672, and at the age of thirty-four, that Boileau 
wrote his ‘ Art of Poetry.’ Dryden’s age was then forty. In 
the previous year the Duke of Buckingham had satirized on 
the London stage, in his ‘ Itehcarsal,’ the conceits and fustian 
of recent English dramas, as tliey liad been cooked by Davenaut, 
Dryden, and others, to suit the sjmiled palate of the town. 

“ Spite of myself, I ’ll stay, fight, love, despair ; 

And all this I can do because I dare/ 

says one of ])ryden’s heroes ; 


X triiiiix, I mui, 1 su uL, looiv ana stare ; 

And all tills I can do because I dare,** 

jnocks, in the ‘ EeJjeursal/ Buckingham’s Drawcansir. ^ Tyrannic 
Jjove was one of Drydon’s last poimlar jJays when Boileau’s 
‘ Art of Poetry ’ appeared in Paris, In that play a guardian 
angel praises his sword “all keen and ground ujmi tlie edge of 
dfty, and a bold martyr, sentenced by the tyrant, thus deiies 

“Where’er thou st-md’st T’ll level at that place 
My gushing blood, aud spout it at thy face. 

Ihus, not by marriage, we our blood will join ; 

Nay, more, my arms sludl throw my head at thim." 

Aud tta OTcs «eto totenttoal. Poet,, D,yde„ 

“ Poets like lovere should he hold wid dare 
hey spoil their bnsiuess with an ovcrcare • 

And he who servilely creeps after 8on.so 
Is safe, but ne’er will reach an excellence ” 

Avere disnosod f ^11 r ^ wits of the day 

I'V ta I m mm, at <m, if p^enc).. 

sa-a.? ’’he Ki,g”f ^ v’"*' 

of Eoyal England receiviu ^ ^ favourite 

incredible sums out of the strT? 

ot the Secret Service Money from the 
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pockets of the English people. When there was no soul at 
Court meaner than that of the King, capable neither of love 
nor of friendship, who affected men only when they had ceased 
to bo manly, and women when they had become the shame of 
their own sex, Court patronage of the theatre tainted the stage, 
and polite literature, still dependent Tipon courtly patronage, 
fotmd no fit audience for any song like that of Una and the 
Bed Cross Knight : it must needs be frivolous or censorious, 
critical or satirical. But there were nevertheless great ques- 
tions in State and Church astir among tlie English. Vital 
change was impending ; and the satire of a Uryden — since ho 
who could look back in hismaturest day with so tender a fellow- 
feeling to the purer strains of Chaucer, yet must needs bo, for 
the sake of bread, a dramatist in his relation to the peojde, and 
a satirist in his relation to tlie Court — the satire of a Dryden 
struck through the outsides of things deep into the gravest 
realities that then concerned his country. 'I’ln'roforc it is that 
Diydoii’s verso lives yet, to bo read and honoured, while tlio 
words of the light wdts who played over the more Mvolitios of 
life belong to the antiquities of English literature, long since 
dead to the English people. 

But the Court and the Stage, if they were for a litthi time 
after the llestoration the main sources of literary repute and 
reward, could not claim to themsches all the nation’s mind. 
Vigorous in the heart of the great ^higlish people there lay 
still the religious <?aruestm‘ss that gives strength to their cha- 
racter. In his jail there was John Bunyan writing ‘Pilgiim’s 
IVogress ; ’ and in his home .sat Milton, who had as a youth 
dedicated his powei’s to God’s service, and devoted himself to 
literature as one resolved that ho Avonld “ do all as in ray great 
taskmaster’s eye.” Unrei^ognisod by tiishion, Milton’s ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ was steadily on its w'ay to a second edition when the 
courtly wits of England looked to Boileau’s newly-published 
‘ Art of Poetry ’ for help to the porceptioi^ of good writing. 

Boileau, in France as well as in England, gave an impetus 
to critical inquiry into literary styles and forms of En^ish 
composition, liene Bapin, an elegant waiter of Latin, 
whose treatises on Polite Literature were translated into 
English by B. Kennot; Ben6 lo Bossu, Andrew Bacier 
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and his wife, Fontenelle, and others, critics who, like Boilean, 
looked to the Greeks and Batins for their standard of good 
literature — all had their English representatives. John Shef- 
field, Duke of Buckingham, achieved his metrical ‘ Essay on 
Poetry ; ’ Horace’s ‘ Art of Poetry ’ was translated by the Earl 
of Koscommon, who wrote in verse also his own ‘Essay on 
Translated Verse ; ’ Horace’s ‘Art of Poetry’ was imitated by 
Oldham; while Soileau’s ‘Art of Poetry,’ translated by Sir 
William Soame, a friend of Dryden’s, was not published until 
it had received many touches from the hand of Dryden himself, 
who, in the Prefaces to his Plays, had proved himself the first of 
English critics. The most English and independent of the critics 
of his time was Dryden, yet even he cites, in the Preface to his 
conversion of ‘ Paradise Lost ’ into an opera, as authorities in lite- 
rature “ the greatest in this age, Boilean and Rapin ; the latter 
of which alone is sufficient, were all other critics lost, to teach 
anew the rules of writing.” What wonder then that this alle- 
giance to French critical taste produced for us a Rymer and a 
Dennis ? 

There can be no surer test of the quality of English fashion- 
able and high critical taste during this period of French influ- 
ence than in the slowness of our critics to perceive the marvellous 
success of Shakespeare as a direct student in the school of life 
and nature. 

Pepys witnessed the performance of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ in 
What the March, 1672, and pronounced the play “to be the 
^^orst lie had ever heard.” Not long after, he went to 
critics said of the King’s Theatre, >vhere, he sayvS, *^we saw ‘Mid- 
shakespeaie. Wight’s Dream,’ which I had never seen 

before, nor shall ever again, for it is the most insipid, ridicnlous 
play thdt ever I saw in my life.” In 1676, in going to Dept- 
ford by water, he read ‘Othello, Moor of Venice,’ which, ho 
continues, “ I ever heretofore esteemed a mighty good play ; but 
having so lately read ‘ The Adventures of Five Hours,’ it seems 
a mean thing, ‘ The Adventures of Five Hours,’ which made 

Othello appear “ a mean thing” by comparison, was a trans- 
lation from a play of Calderon. In 1677 Pepys records that ho 

saw the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ which did not please him 
at aU, in no part of it while ‘ Twelfth Night ’ he esteems the 
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weakest play that ever he beheld on the stage.’' ^ The Tem- 
pest ’ he found full of so good variety, that I cannot,” he says, 

be more pleased almost in a comedy, only the seaman's part a 
little too tedious but then he adds “ that the play has no 
great wit, yet good, above ordinary plays.” With ‘ Hamlet ’ he 
was mightily pleased,” but, above all, with Betterton,” who 
personated the Prince of Denmark.* When he was first present 
at the performance of ^Macbeth' in 1G64, he calls it only *‘a 
pretty good play.” Afterwards it rose in his favour, and in 
1667 he declares it to be ^^a most excellent play in all respects, 
but especially in divertisement, though it be a deep tragedy, 
which is a strange perfection in a tragedy, it being most proper 
here, and suitable.” It appears from a subsequent entry that 
the ‘^divertisement” which he considered the especial ex- 
cellence of ‘Macbeth,’ meant “the variety of dancing and 
music.” 

The professed critics wore sometimes not more complimentary, 
as may bo seen in a book published in 1721, at which date 
t^hakespeare’s works Avere only in their fifth edition, and the 
copies of that fifth edition, published by Nicholas Howe tweh^o 
years before, Avere still sufficient for the public need. In this 
^ook, entitled ‘ The Laws of Poetry, as laid doAVU by the Duke 
of Buckinghamshire in his Essay on Poetry, by the Earl of 
Koscominou in his Essay on Translated Verso, and by the Lord 
LansdoAvne on Unnatural Flights in Poetry, Explained and 
Illustrated,’ wo are instructed that 

t 

“ That famous soliloquy which has been so much cried up in ‘ Hamlet’ has 
no more to do there than a description of the grove and altar of Diana men- 
tioned by Horace. Hamlet comes in bilking to hinjself, and A^ry sedately 
and exactly weighs the several reasons or considerations mentioned in that 
soliloquy, 

‘ To he, or not to be,’ &c. 

As soon as he has done talking to Mmself, ho sees Ophelia, and passes to a 
conversation with her, entirely dillerent to the subject he has been meditating 
on with that earnestness, Which, as it was produced by nothing before^ so has 
it no manner of influence on what follows after, and is therefore a perfectly 
detadied piece, and has nothing to do in the play. The long and tedious 
soliloquy of the bastard Falconbridge, in the play of ‘King John,’ just after 
his being received as the natural son of Cceur de Lion,, is not only impertinent 
to the play, but extremely ridiculous. To go through all the soliloquies of 
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Shakespeare would be to make a volume on this single head. But this I can 
say in general, that there is not one in dll his works that can he excused hy 
nature or reason^* 

The critic, however, probably Gildon, owned himself sensible 
that he should raise anger of the uncultivated English people 
by wliat he was saying, and meant further to say, upon the 
faults of Shakespeare. Liicilius, ho adds, “was the •incorrect 
idol of Eoman times, Shakespeare of ours. Both gained their 
reputation from a people unacquainted with art ; and that repu- 
tation was a sort of traditionary autliority, looked upon to bo so 
sacred, that Horace among the liomans, in a much more polite 
age than that in which I.ucilius writ, could not escape their cen- 
sure for attacking him ; nor can Mr. Kymer, or any other just 
critic, who shall presume, though with the highest justice and 
reason, to find fault with Shakesiiearc, escape the indignation of 
our modern traditionary admirers of that poet.” Kymer him- 
self, forty years earlier, had been even more emphatic. “ In the 
neighing of an horse, or in the growling of a mastiff, there is a 
meaning, there is as lively expression, and, may I say, more 
humanity than many times in the tragical flights of Shak<'s- 
peare.” llis onn notion of a tragical flight we may discover 
from his tragedy of ‘ Edgar,’ where in the first act Alfrida de- 
clares that she will, at Ethelwold’s request, discard her ornai 
ments, and the margin directs her to pull off lier patches ! — 

“ Ethelw. Blaze on, dire comet — m.ay thy influence bo 
To crowns ai^l empires fatal, as to me ! 

Al/r. Whither do your rash words and passions fly ? 

To calm your mind, my utmost power I ’ll try. 

If I receive advantage from my dress, 

’Tis that I you might with advantage please. 

If, wanting this, your love be not impair’d, 

ihese ornaments I readily discard. [^I’tdls off her patches,” 

Four years after the scholiast upon his Grace of Buckingham 
spoken the opinions which prevailed among thou- 
I’opc. sands of that day, who looked upon Shakespeare as 
at a rude and usacultivated genius, -no less a person than 
•1 himself became his edilor. Whatever may have been 

tns disqualification for his task, there was no man living whose 
name could do so much towards securing for the dramatist the 
t, anco of a larger circle of admirers. Yet Shakespeare’s 
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works, even when endorsed by the name of Pope, were thought 
to be a doubtful venture. Only seven hundred and fifty copies 
were printed, and of these it may not have been the editor’s 
fault that part could not be sold until after a reduction of the 
price from six guineas to sixteen shillings. It is questionable 
whether Theobald could have won a public, or indeed a pub- 
lisher for Shakespeare, had not Pope opened the way. His 
edition was the first with notes, but they were few, and turned 
chiefly upon verbal criticism. Pope consulted many of the ohl 
copies, professed to have a religious horror of innovation,” and 
declared that he had not given vent to his own ‘^private sense 
or conjecture.” His altciutions, nevertlKdess, Avcre extensive, 
and his collation of tlio quartos and first Iblio iinpejfoct. His 
text was full of the errors which had crept into the later folios ; 
and having adopted the theoiy that many portions of the jfiays 
had been interpolated by the actoi's, and believing that ho could 
distinguish the spurious passages from the genuine, ho do- 
gi’aded” th<^ prosumod additions ^^to the bottcun of the page.” 
His licence of conjecture was as largely f'xenased upon single 
linos and words, and his obji'ctions and emoudations ofh.Mi show 
his ignorance of the manners and language of Sliakt‘speav(^/s 
times. But we gladly (*all to mind the finer touches of his pen. 
To him, for instance, we owe the reading of ‘^l^irqnin’s ravish- 
ing dride^r instead of Hide.% and tlie true version — 8outh Ibr 
sound — of tlio delicious lines — 

“ 0 it cariic o’er my cars like the sweet soiilh 
'rhat breathes upon a bank of violets," 

Even Pope, then, so far failed to bring Shakespeare into 
immediate credit, that of tlie small number of copies under 
of his edition there remained ncarlv a fifth part for fiiKnco.tho 
Tonson to get rid of at less than a seventh of the nmvi. 
published price. No defect in the editor that could have been 
.appreciated by the public of Ijisf own day was accountable for 
this. The now spiiit of French criticism wag still ruling among 
us the taste of the polite ; and Pope himself, our English poet 
of good sense, was as a viceroy for Boileau in England. Pope 
also had produced his metrical ‘ Essay upon Criticism,’ and his 
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mock heroic iMirin in the ■Eapo of the Loch.' BntPopc'e *ae 

English wit ; and, if he saw how 

« Critic-learning flourish’d most in France ; 

The rules a nation born to servo obeys, 

And Boileau still in right of Horace sways, 

he at least was not bom to serve. As critic ho was an emu- 
lator, not an imitator ; and he did not, like Boilcan, contemplate 
Nature only in the mirror of the Greeks and Latins. His 
influence shattered the credit of 

The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in his head.” 

A Dennis feebly, but for a time successfully, maintained the 
literal text of French laws of criticism against tlie literature of 
his country; although as a politician he did write on one of his 
title-pages ^Liberty asserted against the French,’ and feared 
that peace could never be restored if he were not given up to 
the enemy. He appealed, indeed, in this difficulty, to Marl- 
borough, who said he had no influence with the ministry, but 
thought his own case as desperate, as he had done almost as 
much injury to the French as Mr. Dennis himself. Dennis, 
inspired from such a Helicon as Pope imagined on his writing- 
table — “ a pot of half-dead ale, covered with a Longinus ” — was 
an oracle no more when once he had been dragged out into the 
daylight. 

But if it was Pope, the chief of the new taste among the 

2mdby English polite world 

-Addison, to ‘ Shatespeore, thirteen years earlier it had been 
Addison, chief arbiter of taste among prose-writers, the same 
who, in a metrical account of the greatest English poets, 
written, according to the mind of Oxford University, in IflOl, 
had passed from Spenser to Cowley with no mention at all of 
Shakespeare, ^it was Addison who had in 1712 brought Milton 
into fashion. Yet let us not forget that Steele had in the 
‘ Tatler ’ shown a heart and wit keenly alive to the genius both 
of Milton and of SKakespeare, before Addison had criticised the 
one, or Pope had edited the other. Upon the independent genius 
of Addison, as upon that of all great English writers, thestampof 
the English character is set. He reverenced the ancients, he sub- 
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mitted much to the French critics, and was conspicuous among 
apostles of the gospel of good sense. He was so well in tune with 
his own time that, as Swift said in his Journal to Stella, If he 
had a mind to be chosen king, he would hardly be refused but 
after all, it was the earnest English mind in him that had given 
breadth and depth to his influence. It was this that had caused 
him, one January morning towards tlio close of the year 1712, 
to introduce, among the ‘Spectator’ papers tliat day by day so 
gracefully and mildly brought to the touchstone of good sense 
the idler follies of society, Milton himself, heralded by the 
motto from Propertius, “ Cedite Romani Scriptores ; cedite 
QraUy During the next four months Milton was again and 
again his topic, the ‘ S[)ectator ’ of eighteen successive Saturdavs 
being occupied with the testimony of Addison to the majesty of 
‘ Paradise Lost/ 

In bearing witness to Milton, Addison tio doubt still paid 
undue homage to the French lawgiv(‘rs who hchJ tljcir 
parliament upon l^irnassus ; but Jiis homag(3 Mas lr(iO 
from servility. “A few general rules extracted out of the 
French authors,” ho says in one of his Milton jjapers, “ m ith a 
certain cant of Avords, has sometimes set up an illiterate, heavy 
M'l'itor for a most judicious and formidable critk*.” Ho demands 
of the good critic, not, imbx'd, that lie sliall look Nature straiglit 
in the face, but that lie shall be skilled in the Greek and Latin 
authors; and adds, There is not a Greek or Latin critic who has 
not shoMui, even in the style of his criticisms, that ho M^as a 
master of all the elegaiicetand <h‘lica(y of his natAe tongue,” 
For Addison also follow<*d, with almost all other writers of his 
day, the example of th(^ French in testing tJie literary Avorth of 
modern languages, Avhether Romance or not, by their conformity 
with Latin style. Even Dryden, although ho used a less 
Latinised English than that Avhich bocamo customary to the 
writers who immediately succeeded him, declared for Latin as 
the patteim of good English. • In dedicating to the Earl of 
Sunderland his ‘Troiliis and Cressida,’ he snys, “Hoav barba- 
rously wo yet write and speak your Lordship knows, and I am 
sufficiently sensible in my own English. For I am often put to 
a stand in considering whether what I write be tho idiom of the 
tongue, or false grammar and nonsense couched beneath that 

VOIi. I. ^ 
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specious name of Anglicism; and have no other wy to clear 
my doubts but by translating my English into Latin. Ilus of 
the language that had sufficed for Shakespeare I It was not 
then undei-stood that, if the English would do as the French had 
done, and bring tlieir language into harmony with that from 
which it was derived, and with the greater number of the minds 
that spoke it, they must imitate French practice in the spirit, 
and not in the letter, by laying hold of the so-called “ Anglo- 
Saxon” element, wliicli is to English what the Latin is to 


French. 

This truth is now common enougli, and even liable to over- 
statement, for tliero remains justifi(*ation of much study of the 
Latin model, in the i'luti that Latin was in a greater degree than 
Anglo-Saxon a highly cultivated language, delicately illustrating 
by polished models many and very different forms of literary 
composition. Our vocabulary, we now know, should be taken as 
inncli as may be from the actual sources of the language : but if 
Avo look at all, a^s we may certainly sometimes look with advan- 
tage, to examples more than a thousand years old, for hel]) to 
that exact, cl(‘ar, emphatic, and durable expr(‘Ssion of our 
thoughts, winch is the whole object of writing, it is frankly to 
be owned that we shall get much better help from Ijatiii than 
from Anglo-Saxon authors. 

At the same time let it never be forgotten that the real qiies- 
oriprin of tion for each genuine writer has been — not. Whom shall 
In theessdi- 1 miitato r but, How sliairi give to my own mind the 

tial differ- ^ 

between Mlcst uttcraiice ? In tlicv distinction between perisli- 
JokM? imperishable reputations this is, in fact, tlie trii(3 

laoguage. form of the literary question, Uow shall I bo saved ? In 
literature, as in everything else, it is the truth only that makes 
alive. Not the abstract, but the honest, individual truth — a 
man s truth to himself. No writer has ever manufactured arti- 
ficially a reputation that would last. Before we go on to note 
some points in the slow transition from the period of French to 
the period of popular influence on English writers — which is 
dominant in our own time — let us consider more fully than we 
have yet done what an English writer is. To do that Ave must 
rst recognise the principle that underlies all questions of style, 
the reason of the difference between written and spoken language. 
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Southey saidyfchat, *to write well, men have only to write as 
they speak. If that were true, writing must always be, as 
in good literature it is not, feebler than speech. For the 
spoken word is emphasized insensibly by every rise or fall, or 
subtle, emotional inflexion of the voice ; by the glance, the 
varying aspect of the face, the gesture of the hand, the won- 
derful force of the living presence of the speaker. In aid of 
speech there is also the living presemio of the person addressed 
aiding the speaker, coinmfmly by aelual statonuuits, questions, 
replies, and running cominents, to an exact knowledges of the 
course he must take to secure full apjmdauision of Ins meaning. 
We know, in fact, that with the aid of he]])s like tliose silencer 
itself can be made eloquent. Acewding to the liabitual swift 
use of speech, links in a chain of tlionght that tlie particular 
hearer can supply for himself ar<} omitted; and a, sustained 
argument, com[)l(ite in its(df at all points, is in daily life inflicted 
uj)on nohody, exce])t it he b}' here and lln're a social l>oj*e. It is 
found also that j)i‘(‘cis(? dcliberalioii io\cr the right choice of 
words, if it iuvohe any delay at all, abates the Yi\acity of em- 
phasis, and is in common sp(?ecli a hindrance, rath(‘r than a lu'lp, 
to full expr(\ssiori. Verbal exactm^ss is not indis[)ensable, 
l)0('auso, where a woid is in itself inadequate, tliere is usually 
the desired iuterpretatiou W'ritt(Mi ou th(5 speaker’s raci‘ ; for an 
honest man’s face is a magic dictionary, always open at the deli- 
nition of each w(»rd that comes out of his^ mouth, (b-, again, if 
a word fail of its jmrpose, the failur<' is perceived, and the 
defective term is suppleiueuted swiitly with another or a dozen 
others, as the case may need. Siicli rejietition is, indeed, a 
customary, and to some extent a noc.(}ssary, incident of spcccJi. 
For the spoken word once uttered is not to he recalled for fr(.\sli 
examination. But mortal minds cannot bo forced to take the 
reasonings of any speaker at neither m^’e nor less than the 
exact pace of his voice. The listener may bo actually capable 
of quicker or of slower apprehension than the pace of thought in 
the speaker may require, and wall find his attention nowand then 
astray. Every speaker does, therefore, often insensibly, and as 
if by an instinct, lay word over word ; vary the form of speech in 
illustration ; pause, remind, recapitulate, whenever it is important 
that he should be understood. In spoken language, then, wo 
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have the whole force of living expression to give definite 
emphasis to words that may he insufficient in themselves, and 
loosely ordered among one another. W e have also conditions 
that have produced a habit of amplification, to save strain on the 
attention. But for that we should, indeed, find listening much 
more laborious than reading. For, in grave discussion, he must 
brace all his faculties to the work who should attempt to seize, 
and remember for its present sense and future possible relations 
to an argument in hand, the exact meaning of every word of the 
stream of sound that flows in at the oar, not always because tluj 
receiver is minded to listen, but simply boeause liis neighbour is 
disposed to speak. 

If then a man could so far, by practice, master the mechanical 
difficulty of uttering his thoughts conversationally at the pace of 
his pen, which at the swiftest is, wo will say, less by six time's 
tiian the pace ofhis tongue,— ifhe could really keep himself from 
profiting by tin* five seconds in six forced on him for examination 
and amendment ofhis tbuights and language as they How, — what 
is it that he would achieve? The written word would be the 
very body of the lively spoken word, stiffened, and cold^ and 
formally laid out for burial. Our writers would simply bo 
speakers, weaker by loss of .all the emph.asis that comes of varia- 
tion in pace, tone, and degree of voice, trick of eye or lij), 
shrug, gesture — upon all which things the clocpienco of speech 
depends. 

But what the writer loses of this manner of expression, he can, 
con.it»nt must, rccovcr by m'inuter accuracy in the use of 

oemMiM words, and by a nice regard to emphasis in their arrango- 
nicnt. “ The best words in the best order,” is an old 
writing. definition of poetry. That does not define poetry. It 
is the definition of good writing of every sort. Nothing loss 
than the best words %r the best order will suffice for the best 
prose. 

ihe best word§ sought by a writer are of course those most 
exactly fitted to expression of the thoughts they represent ; the 
best order is as obviously that which gives to each word in rela- 
tion to the other words about it prominence proportioned to its 
value in expression. The best order is that which, in short, puts the 
emphatic words in the inevitably emphatic places. To a word of 
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moTitli additional attention is usually called by beating it more 
loudly against the listener’s ear, or by pausing upon it, thereby 
leaving it to lie undisturbed two or three times longer than its 
neighbours, and to make proportionate impression upon the 
receptive mind, or by some other aids tliat can, and somc^ that 
cannot, be transferred to paper. In writing, when addressed to 
strangers who do not supply from memory ftimiliar turns of 
voice that einpliasize familiar turns of phrase, — as friends do, for 
whom careless written talk may have the truest ehxpionee, — tlu^ 
writer’s sense and force must not be. loft to the imagination of 
the reade.r. \Vhat()Vor he does say, lie must say with all liis 
might. Whatever means of ompliasis bf^long to the nature of 
liis way of utterance, ho must a[»ply to the exatd. enforc(anent of 
the truth he luis to speak. 

Ill prose writing the grammatical pun(*1uation siipplih's fixed 
places of pause; and of that grammalicul conYenitajoi; the good, 
writer makes instimdively a literary ns<?. For as, in speaking, 
pause is (unpliasis, so the word j)la(*ed immediately lahm? an 
enforced pause is, to tln^ extent of the pause, (‘iiforci'd upon 
attention. If insignifieant words, words whotlier long or short, 
not being tliems('lvos w(u*ghted with living thought, iwv s(‘t 
in theses best j)la(*es, IIhu'o is not merely an advantage thrown 
away, thevc^ is th(‘ jar of a false lunphasis (‘stablislnal. '^fho 
meclianisni of pi*es(‘. supplies noolh(;r aid to omj)ha.sis tlian lids; 
and in our own slrimg tlexibh^ English^ this is (ujongh, since 
Ijnglish wriitirs and sj)oakers have at all linu^s Judd tlicnKS(dv('s 
free to mould tlieir language to llunr thought, with a. lavci- 
sion unailainable where, as in IVeneli, the ordering of words is 
more restrained. 

Ihit if we look fi*om prose, to verse, we JInd tlu'. essential advan- 
tage of that ^her manner of writing to In? in certain fixed con- 
clitions of its mocha, uism that srcure to its Linguage many 
additional places of inevitable emphasis. Jlesidos the use that 
may still be made, in verse as in prose, of tlioj)auses recpiired by 
the sense and indicated by the punctuation— although these, 
wluin rightly harmonised, only add fon^e to pauses of the metro 
—there is a iixed series of those very frccpient pauses in the 
metre, and, more than that, there is security in the succession of 
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fixed accents for a determinate use of the emphasis produced by 
laying stress of voice on certain words. Weak thought ex- 
pressed in verso writhes on these frequent places of inevitablo 
emphasis that thrust their points into its words of little sense. 
Have we not all heard sentimental lectures upon “What is 
poetry ? ” and have wo not been told again and again that it is 
an oifusion from about the heart —a sort of spiritual pericarditis, 
—distillation from the soul, and so forth. Yet surely, whether 
it bo in prose or verse, there is no sound literature but that 
which contains full utterance of men speaking with all their 
hearts and souls whatever they may have to say. It is only 
when the utterance has been so weighty or so Avitty, that almost 
every other word in it has force enough to justify a pause or 
raising of the A'oico upon it, — it is only and always then that, 
whatciver the topic, verse takes the place of pi-ose as the fit 
mcdliod of expression. In the high sc}itimental sense, Pope was 
no poet ; but only frecpient emphasis of verso in pause and accent 
could enforce attention to the aptitude of every word in his torso 
phrasing of witty sense. 

Tlie additional cmpliasis sought by special device of pause and 
accent, or by rhyme, which is emphatic in as far as repetition 
of sound fixes attention on the word where it occurs, is me- 
chanically attainable also in other Avays. The most ancient 
Pnglish poetry — that which is csilled Anglo-Saxon — mainly 
depended for its emphasis upon dliteration ; and its system of 
alliteration so distinctly required that the swift triple recurremeo 
of the same initial letter should direct attention only to the 
three emphatic Avords in each brief couplet, that, if one of the 
Avords had an insignificant prefix, the jjrefix counted for nothing, 
and the alliteration must be fastened upon the essential part of 
the Avord only. This right use of alliteration bein|^based on per- 
fectly sound reason, it has been retained as an occasional and 
secondary aid to emphasis by. nearly all our poets, and it may, 
of course, be employed not loss'usefully in prose than in verse. 
Only of this, as of rhyme, accent, pause, and of all means of 
directing a particular attention to a word, it is to be remembered 
that, where they do not help, they hinder that full and exact 
expression Avhich is the one object of a sterling English writer. 
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Ornament, in the common sense of superfluity, has no place in 
good literature. 

Homely considerations, such as these, which have not been 
thought worth mention by the formal writers upon v^^^iabie 
writing, lead, I believe, really more surely than any more 
pretentious way, to a right judgimmt upon English EngS' 
authors. They are truths known by most readers pas- 
sively that should be known actively, and should be constantly 
applied. It needs no scholarsliipto understand cl(‘arly wliat are 
the fixed conditions of good English writing ; and clearly wo 
must understand them if we are justly to estimate the variable 
influences wliicli have affected forms of writing in tlie past, or 
hope to reason safely u])on tlio state and prospects of tlie litera- 
ture of the day in which w^o live. Thus we have ])artly setm 
how writers are afllndcMl liy tlie <*ireumstan(*(‘s of tludr time. 
'JMiere lias becui a great period of Italian inlluenco on English 
literature, (harai'terised throughout liy an extravagant tash^ for 
em[)hasis, Tlie deniand fer inec’ssaut eh^viaaiess in force of 
])lii’ase and ingenuity of illustration was tlien so imperious, that 
only tlie most powm-ful minds could satisfy it Avithout bihig' 
driven into false lanpliasis hy (he ecjual loading of all] larts oftlu'ir 
argument Avitli allusion, alliteration, illustration, metaphor, and 
ev(‘ry thing else that should represmit the si'asouable outstepping 
of a man’s free wit, not the monotonous In'iskuess of a day’s 
work on the treadmill. False (unphasis^ bred of ill-regulated 
estc^cm for cleverness and strcngtli, was tli<‘. chanictoristic fault 
to Avhicli the taste of the jiolitii world tended in the period of 
Italian influence; but out of it came, from a few Augoroiis 
Ihiglish minds, the largest and the truest utti'rauees. Of the suc- 
ceeding period of French iufluen(»o critical pedantry was the pre- 
vailing bane. Even the critics who, in upholding all good sense, 
liad an occasional a])proving nod for nature, held literary good 
sense to consist chiefly in the imitation of Horace, carved rules 
of eoraposition out of the iEiieicT and Odyssey, and by reference 
to those judged even Milton, whom, nevertheless, Addison held 
by, even when he was an Oxford Latinist of three-and-twenty 
accepting generally, with little question, the decrees of the 
arbiters of taste acknowledged in his University. Addison w^as 
content then to excuse Milton by suggesting that lie seems 
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above the critic’s nicer laws.” In that poem to which I have 
before referred, and which so conveniently sets forth the literary 
taste of good society in England under the sway of the French 
critics, we read of Chaucer that — 

“ In vain he jests in his unpolished strain, 

And tries to make his readers laugh iu vain,” 

Of Spenser we learn that he “ amused a barbarous age,” but 
that his 

“ mystic talc, that pleased of yore, 

Can clianu an understanding age no more ; 

The long-spun allegories fulsome grow. 

While the dull moral lies too plain below.” 


Addison would not have had the soul in him that gives life to 
his name, had he not grown into the perception of sometliing 
higher than the dominant bad taste of the polite. In later years 
ho spoke of Sjrenscr as “in the same class with Milton.” lint 
because his matter was not reconcilable to any Latin formula, 
and bis manner was not that of an Englishman ever (;onsiderate 
whether his English style would bear direct translation into 
Latin, the “ understanding ago ” looked down from the top of 
its own small model of Olympus, where the DcJinises and 
liymers sat as gods, and spat on tlic ground at the name of 
Edmund Spenser, lhat understanding ago usually now snllers 
undue contempt in the true heart of tlie young student of lite- 
rature, boiu to the various influences of a period of popular 
influence in which taste is free ; and some may think that its 
old state of slavery has been almokt exchanged for an excess 
of licence. 


A year younger than Addison wm when he yvrote at Oxford 
his verses to Sachevercll, upon the English iioets, a student 
at the sister University delivered in 1831, iu his college chapel, 
a prose oration, which, for independence of thonght, elevation 
ot tone, and original perception of the true spirit of Uteratiire, 
far surpassed m its promise ahy achievement of the youth of 
Addison. Ihe name of the student, then within but twenty- 
one months of Ills death, was Arthur Henry Hallam. It is he 

ionTm "" “ the heart of one friend and fit com- 

day and countrT ♦ causing a poet of our 

day aad country to give to all Uterature the truesi^ wisest 
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iChristian poem upon death. The subject of young Hallam’s 
oration was the ‘ Influence of Italian works of imagination on 
the same class of compositions in England.’ Though but a 
youth of one-and-twenty, he was the first to feel distinctly and 
point out the strength of the successive influences of Italy and 
1 ranee on English Writers. Of writers under the Erench 
influence he spoke as many yomig Englishmen speak, and will 
ever speak, when they have given their hearts to enjoyment of 
all that is noblest in their native literature, and are strong in 
generosity of feehng, while the judgment is yet immature : — 

“ The restoration of Charles IT./’ ho said, “ was the trumpet of a great woo 
to the poetry of England : from this time we may date the extinction of tho 
Itaiinn influence as a national foelini^, iiowever it may occasionally be visible 
in tlic writings of scattcrocl individuals. But before the guardian angel of our 
land resigned for a season bis flaming sword, unable to prevent the entrance of 
that evil snake, who ever watclics round the molusiiro of rhis island ranidisc, 
and seeks by variety of sha[)(‘, — somelinKhs elevating a crest of treacherous lily 
whiteness, sometimes smoiithing a polished coat of three magical hues, — to 
introducu^, as best lie may, bis malign presence into tlic aliode of liberty and 
obcdieuce-'—behire, 1. say, tlic higher literature of TCnglaiitl bi'came subject to 
Baris, its fainting energies were gathered uji into one gigantic effort, Milton, 
it has been well said, constitutes an era by liimsellV’ .... 

Jjiit altlioiio’h lie had not yet gTowii into fiill appreeialitni of 
llio writers of this [leriod of fV'iudi iiithionee, the earnest young 
critic could [lonunve some s(‘rvico that they miglit have domj 
before tlioir authority was again ovmanastcrod. Ho is g||t, 
perliaps, quite right in his reasoning; aiul wlion ho sjioalvs ofTOo 
period of German react imi, ho mistakes, as wo, shall find, a 
secondary for a loading inflneiice. Jsovorth(Jes.s, liow well is all 
this said, — how far wiser^ in relation to tlio time when it was 
spoken, than tho young Addison’s mere rhyming echo of tho 
decrees of good taste at his university : — 

“ I would not be imdersfood, in wliat I have spoken concerning tlie influence 
of France, as believing that intluence jirodiiciivc of umnixed evil, England, it 
should never be forgotten, had in th^ast century a great political part to per- 
form. It was uecessary, perhaps, that her language should receive some 
considerable inflexion, corresponding to the active^ tendency of the public 
mind, and expressive rather of the direct palpable uses of life than of senti- 
ments that overleap the present. For such a purpose the spirit of French 
literature and the laws of French comi»ositiou wore peculiarly fitted, Nor is 
it a reasonable cause for regret that our language has taken into itself some of 
tlmfc wonderful idiomatic force, that clearness and conciseness of arrangement, 
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that correct pointing of expression towards the level of general understanding, 
which distinguish the French tongue above all others with which we are 
acquainted, and render allowable a comparison between it and the Latin, 
which occupied nearly the same post in tlie old civilization, as the organ, not 
of genial and original thinking, hut of thoughts accumulated, set in order, 
smoothed down, and ready for diffusion. The close, however, of the last age, 
and % first quarter of the present, have witnessed a powerful reaction, rs 
well itf England as on the Continent, against the exclusive dominion of pro- 
saic, and what are termed utilitarian tendencies in literature. It will not he 
disputed that the form at least of this reaction came to us from Germany. 
Not until the offerings of Schiller and Goethe had been accepted, did Colr/idge 
or Wordsworth kindle their sacrificial fiame on the altar of the Muses. Not 
until a whole generation of Germans had elaborated the laws of a lofty cri- 
ticism were its principles effective on our ojvn writers.”— From the Bc.mains 
in Terse and Prose of Arthur Henry Halkm, with a Preface and Memoir. 
(^First privately printed in 1834.) Murray, 1863. 

In generalisation upon groups or sctpiences of natural facts 
Purposoami aiul tlio fi'uitage of men’s niintls xmdor right cultiva- 
raiiwxtion. tioii, literature is as iniicli iii the course oi nature as 
the fruitage of tlie a])ple-trees. Wo must not always forget the 
unity and luiriiiony of life and tliouglit within the small round of 
this world. There are no senmees in nature, no classifications, 
no laws, hut the single Fiat of All-wise ]3enoficeiico. This has 
produced a creation of wliich the minutest details blend and fit 
together with the most intricate and surjnising harmonies. All 
that wc know points always to more forms than we have learnt 

X iderstand, of various and perfect adaptation to the single use 
ultiplying the great sum of happiness and beauty. But the 
wisdom of the one great Divine Tlliought would be indeed 
unsearchable to us if we sought, as gods ourselves, at once to 
grasp it all. Instead of attempting, that, we use, in aid of 
our weakness, those artificial steps of our own making in theories 
and classifications wliich are as the rounds of Jacob’s ladder 
between earth and heaven. It is by exercise of the power given 
to him of searching the Divine Thought with some apprehension 
of its harmonies that man hasvattained whatever height of 
iutellect he calls his^own. There is no other way of knowledge. 
And it is with the moral world as with the intellectual. Only 
by battling out slowly and experimentally the moral law, can 
man rise even to a faint participation of the active strength of 
t e ivine Beneficence. There is no other way of right. But as 
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there is no battle without resistance, no strength that is not 
exercised, no health in a merely passive virtue, were all men of 
one right mind, uniformly good, impeccable, untroubled, they 
would be happy only as the ants and bees are happy, in a life 
regulated by a faultless instinct. All part would be denied them 
in the utmost blessing of childlike participation in the sacred 
energy of Him who made them in Ilis image. Our literature 
shows one body of men in generation after generation working 
onward by aid of the natural conflicts and varieties of mind. We 
cannot understand our own work if we do not see also how the 
minds of our neighbours have w'orked with us, and our minds 
with theirs. But, however far we look, the broadest view wo 
can take still docs not, and Avill never, contain the w'hole kuth. 
When, therefore, in dealing with our own literature, we it 

out, however aptly, into jieriods of this inflmmce and tliat, lot us 
remember that all such distinctions are in their nature arbitrary. 
They are not dominajit truths with which all details must bo 
harmonised; they ar<> but incidental facts, dwelt on as aids to 
systematic study. And even in this resi)ect they are ’I’li'- p<MU»i of 

pf'puliir 

iK)t to bo (Iwolt upon (logmatically. Changes of 
Jilerary taste are noAor so abrupt that all writing in one lashioii 
(‘(.Nises when a new fashion lirst becomes predominant. The four 
periods of IjUglisli literature run, more or less, into each other. 
The period of French iiiflaeneo and that of [lopular influence now 
dominant do not merely shade into each other; they run also 
some time paralleh blending together bften, but not always. 
With Daniel Defoe this foArth period nnist bo said ’to begin, but 
after his time the French critical school maintained its influence 
yet for another century over one section of English writers. 

It is to be remembered also that at all times, with perliaps 
the one exception of the ‘ Faerie Quoene,’ it is, in .England, tlie 
English people that has inspired the liighest forms of English 
literature. In the first period of our literature the popular 
influence was almost throughotft a marked character ; but in a 
merely literary classification founded upon changes in the form 
of writing, the fact that in this early period the language itself 
was being formed is, of course, more distinctive. 

Afterwards, though there was no reading public outside the 
select circle of scholars and persons of quality, there was the 
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English people, open-eared in tie theatre, to whoso natural heart 
Shakespeare spoke. 

Milton, surrounded by the filth of fashionable wit in Charles 
the Second’s day, remained in unison with the religious 
earnestness that was not gone out of the national character 
because a worthless Court claimed momentary precedence. 
There was not only tlie one grand English poet who, from the 
midst of his day’s licentiousness, imaged for himself and for all 
time a naked man and woman — Adam and Eve — in their inno- 
cence, with their pure love, human and unconcealed, yet so 
divine in its humanity that not even King Charles himself could 
have drawn a licentious thought from any line in tlie chaste 
picture. There was not only Milton then. Inhere wore also 
rea||P^ enough among the unfashionable .men in Jhigland to 
consume five editions of ‘Paradise Lost^ before Milton received 
the stamp of fashion. 

But wo come now to a period when the po])nlar iuflueuco, 
always active upon the best minds, becomes with every geuei'a- 
tioii more and more dominant over the small minds too. Eor 
tlic people at large extend their reading power into departmeut.s 
of knowledge formerly unsought by them, and tbeir favour is 
found generally to be more remunerative tliun that of Ihe im^st 
princely patron. This period should date from the day when 
the key turned upon Defoe in Newgate. 

#Daniel Defoe, a tradesman’s son, born in the reign of 
litStho' ^I’ed to Dissent, educated by a sebooh 

people. master who did not accouift the political movemeiits 
of his time an unfit study for English boys, was, oven as a young 
hose-factor on Cornhill, zealous in the true cause of the English 
people. Though a Protestant in fierce anti-Popery days, ho had 
no part in the passionate extravagance of a sectarian, liatrcd to 
the Homan Catholics. But their principles, lionestly carried 
out, were by their nature subversive of liberty of (?onscicncx>. It 
happened that civil and roligioiiHiberty were in his time, from 
like causes, in equal danger; but, altliougb a Dissont<>r, ho 
could fight their battle only on the liigbost ground, as tliat of 

le jng IS 1 people, and not of the Nonconformists only. So it 
lat le fought, dissociated from the lesser passions of the 
hour, without one personal adherent. When James II. laboured 
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openly and insidiously, by assumption of a personal supremacy 
over tlie laws, to give tlie Pope his own again in England, the 
Ac > of Toleration, by which he released his own hurch out of 
bonlage, working under the mask of a newly-modeii!!^ '^ompre- 
henMveness of charity, pleased many of the Dissenters. They 
wore glad, by payment of a trilling fee, to open Richard Baxter’s 
prisoi door. Defoe therefore was little thanked for urging that 
acceptance of such royal grace was an admission of the King’s 
absolute claim to override the laws. He that would serve men,” 
said Dcfce afterwards, “ must not promise himself that he shall 
not anger thorn. I have hecn oxerois(‘d in this usage even from 
a youth, 1 IkkI thoir n^proaehos when 1 blamed their credulity 
and c()nfiden(*(3 in tlie Haltm’y and can^sses of Pop(*ry, and when 
I protested against addr(3.ss(3s of thanks for an ill(?gal libeifty of 
considenco founded on a dispensing power.” Tlie young patriot 
joined IMoninouth when h(3 landed in tlu^ West, and, after the 
night ou Sodginoor, was an exih\ l>nt King daines’s turn for 
exile ipiiekly followed, and, after the Revolution, William of 
Orange r(M‘ognirie(\ in Defoe th(3 one sonud and most honest 
English fritaid. To tlio cry raised hy the (»[)})Ositiori that King 
William was no true-born Ihiglishman, Defoe replied with his 
satire on ‘ The True-born Englishman,’ rhymes of which 80, 0(H) 
copies mn'i) s<dd in tht^ streets. Among tlieir homo truths are 
vigiuous assertions of the claims of tin* people against [)ersecu- 
tion in tln^ Cliureli, or despotism in the State. In tliese he finds 
as dangerous a thing 

“ A ruling as a priost-rid king ; 

And of iill plagues with wliiob inniikiud aiv curst, 

Kcclcsi;k<tic tyranny's the nurst/' 

While of the kings false te their trust he says : — 

When kings flio sword of justice first lay down, 

'fhey are no kings, tliough they i>OHses.s the crown. 

Titles arc sliadows, crowiKs are cm])ty tilings, 

The good of subjects ii:^e end of kings.” 

Then came Queen Anne to the throne ; 'ecclesiastic tyranny 
and the old doctrine of the divine right to govern ill I)ofoe In the 
recovered strength, and hard words hailed on the Dis« 
senters. A substantial blow was aimed in a bill that was to 
disqualify them from all civil employments. It passed the Com- 
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mons, but failed with the Lonls, among whom were the fore- 
most champions of English liberty. Bigoted preachers mean- 
while lashed- the populace into a heavenly mood for pul ing 
chape^ ; and Sacheverell, preaching at Oxford, had de- 
nounced him as no true son of the Church who did not ’aise 
against Dissent “ the bloody flag and banner of defiance.” Then 
it was that Defoe, a thriving citizen with much to lose, spoke 
boldly on behalf of liberty of conscience in his pamphlet, called 
‘ The Shortest Way with the Dissenters.’ Ho wrote, as in all 
his controversial writing, to maintain a principle and not a 


party. Ho began his satire with a quotation from Eoger 
I’Estrange of a fable that might have been applied to James 
the Second’s Act of Toleration. A cock at roost in a stable, 
having dropped from his perch, and finding himself in nmch 
danger among restless heels, has a fair proposal to make to the 


horses— that we shall all of us keep our legs quiet. This fable 
Defoe applied to the Dissenters, who were then asking for equal 
treatment, although they had be(m intolerant enough them- 
selves not long since, when they had the uj)per hand. JTo- 
fessing, in his assumed character of a bigoted High Churchman 
of the day, to show the vice of Dissemt before teaching its cure, 
he deals, in the first place, a fair blow to his own side for past 
intolerance. The Dissenters ought not, perhaps, to have been 
blind to the irony of the second half of the pampldet ; but in 
the first half the irony is not all against ecclesiastical into- 
lerance. Defoe was against all intolerance, and to the bigotry 
of h,s o»„ party Defoe givea-I thiWt seriously and intention. 
^ • V succeeding satire on the persecuting 

spirit of the noisy party in the Church, since it could not easily 
surpass actual extravagance of party spirit, had in it 
nothing but the dehcate, sustained sharpness of ironical sugges- 

real^ ^ multitude. Several 

Sd Dissenters “ why we 

should continue and tolerate tltem among us,” as- “They are 

yerj numerous, they say ; they are a greft pirt of the natir 

don't « to nri' 
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numerous tLe more dangerous, and therefore the more need to 
suppress them ; and if we are to allow them only because we 
cannot suppress them, then it ought to bo tried whether we can 
or no.’* It is said, also, that their aid is wanted against the 
common enemy. This, argues Defoe, is but the same argu- 
ment of inconvenience of war-time that was urged against sup- 
pressing the old money ; and the hazard, after all, proved to be 
small. ^‘We can never enjoy a settled, uninterrupted union 
and tranquillity in this nation till the spirit of Whiggism, fac- 
tion, and s(ihLsm is melted down like tlie old money.” The 
gist of the pamphlet, the scheme set forth on the title-page as 
the shortest way with tlui Dissenters, is [)ro])oundod in this pas- 
sage : — 

If one severe law were nm<lo and punctually execnte<l, tliat whoever was 
found at a conventicle should he hanished the nation and the preacher ho 
haiii;ed, we should soon S(‘c an end of the tale ; they would all come to churcli, 
and ono age would niakc us one again. To talk of five shillings a month for 
not coining to the SaerauienL and one shilling per week fc»i' not coming to 
church, — this is sucli a way of converting j'eople as ru!VJ-v was known, this is 
selling them a liberty to transgress for so much money. If it bo not a crinn*, 
why don't wo give them full licorice ? And if it be, no ];riro ought to com- 
pound for th(3 committing it; for that is selling a liberty to ]'COple to sin 

against (lud and the (Jovenmjent AVo hang men for triiie.s, and banish 

tliom for things not worth naming ; but an olience against (lod and the (drurch, 
against th(5 welfare of the. w'orld and the dignity of religion, .shall he bought otV 
for fiv(i shillings. 'This is sucli a shame to a Christian Government, tliat dis 
witli regret f transmit it to posterity.” 

Ilio })am})lilot delighta'd men of tliti Sacbcverell sebool. A 
Cambridge Dedlow tliauk(*d lu8 bookselleV for having sent him 
so excellent a treatise — to the Holy Ihble and the Sacred 
Comments the most valuable he had ever seen. Great was the 
reaction of wrath when the pamphlet was found to be a Dis- 
senter’s satire ; nevertheless, the Dissenters held by their first 
outcry against the author. Defoe, aged forty-two, paid for this 
scrvi(?e to the English people in the pillory, and as a prisoner in 
Newgate. But his ‘ Hymn to the I'illory,’ which appeared on 
the first of the three days of M shame of the Government in 
his exposure, July 29, 30, and 31, in the yea! 1703, turned the 
course of popular opinion against the men who placed him 
there— men, as his rhyme said, scandals to the times, who 
Arc at a loss to find his guilt, 

And cauT commit his crimes” 
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It was in the next year, as a prisoner in Newgate, that Defoe, 
nefoein ou the 19th of February, 1704, sot up his ‘Eeview.’ 

The paper may be shortly described in a few sen- 
tences from the account .of Defoe by Mr. Forster, a 
biographer whose vigorous and lively essays on Defoe and 
Steele, and ‘ .Life of Goldsmith,’ contain the soundest expression 
of the spirit of the men themselves, and of their true relations to 
our literature. Defoe’s ‘ Keview,’ says Mr, Forster, “ was at first 
a quarto sheet, somewhat widely printed, published weekly, and 
sold for a penny. After the fourth number it w’as reduced to 
half a sheet, and sold for twopence, in smaller print and with 
double columns. After the eighth number it was published 
twice a week, on Tuesdays and Saturdays. Before the close of 
the first volume it sent forth monthly su])ploments, and at last 
it appeared on the Tuesday, Thursday, and yaturday of every 
week ; and so continued, without intermissio]i, and written 
solely by Defoe, for nine years. He wrote it in prison and out 
of prison — in sickness and in health. It did not cease when 
circumstances called him from Fngland, No official employ- 
ment determined it; no politic consideration availed to dis- 
continue it ; no personal hostility or party censure weighed 
with him in the balance against it. ‘As to censure,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ the writer expects it. Ho writes to serve the world— 
not to please it. A few wise, calm, disinterested men he always 
had the good hap to please and satisfy. By their judgment he 
desires still to be determined; and, if he has any pride, il is 
that he may be approved by sucl* To the rest he sedately 
says, their censure deserves no notice.’ So, through all tho 
vicissitudes of men and ministries, from 1704 to 1713, amid all 
the contentions and shouts of party, he kept with tliis homely 

weapon a single-handed way-a solitary watchman at the portals 
ot the commonwealth.” * 


With the ‘Eeidew,’ in which Defoe addressed to the people 
h« own earnest thoughts upo>t.all matters that concern^ L 

jotimalism as a 

English Ifrlf!!! “V 

Sof tlTr grave 

O plan the machmery of a supposed Scandious 
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Club, for bearing and deciding on domestic questions. To 
this part of the ‘ Review ’ it will be seen that we may trace 
most reasonably Bichard Steele’s first notion of the ‘ Tatler.’ 

When Addison and Steele had successively passed to Oxford 
from the Charterhouse, where they had been school- Addison in 
fellows and friends together, the paths by which they patiSge. 
took their way into the world were widely separate. Addison 
thought it best to provide .for his own future advancement by 
securing influential patrons. He therefore, after the campaign 
of 1695, offered to the King the homage of a paper of verses 
on the capture of Namur, and presented them through Sir John 
Somers, then Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. To Lord Somers 
he sent with them a flattering dedicatory address. Discern- 
ment of talent was at this time a merit for which more than one 
political IVEajcenas gladly earned credit to himself. Preferments, 
lesser public trusts, and sinecures were readily bestowed on i||pn 
of letters friendly to the party of the giver, until the accession 
of George I., happily for literature, removed the Court from all 
contact with the wit or wisdom of the country. Somers, who 
was esteemed a man of taste, was not unwilling to “ receive the 
present of a Muse unknown.” He asked Addison to call upon 
him, and became his patron. Charles Montagu, afterwards Earl 
of Halifax, critic and vvit himself, shone also among the states- 
men who were known patrons of letters. Also to him, who was 
a prince of patrons, “fed with soft dedicatitm all day long,” 
Addison introduced himself. Montagu had not long before 
risen to the ofiice of Chancellor of the Exchequer ; he had just 
then been busy over recoinage and the project, of the Sinking 
Fund ; he was a wit and patron of wits seated in the national Tom 
Tidler’s ground. To him, as it was part of his public fame to 
be a Latin scholar, Addilon, also a skilful Latinist, addressed, 
in Latin, a paper of verses on the Peace of Ryswick. With 
Somers and Montagu for patrons, the young man of genius who 
wished to thrive might fairly commit himself to the service of 
the Church, but Addison’s tact and refinement promised to be 
serviceable to the State ; and so it u'as that, as Steele tells 
us, Montagu made Addison a layman. “His arguments were 
founded upon the general pravity and corruption of men of 
hunsesst who wanted liberal eduction. And I ^remember, as 
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if I had read the letter yesterday, that my Lord ended with a 
compliment, that, however he might be represented as no friend 
to the Church, he never would do it any other injury than 
keeping Mr. Addison out of it.” To the good ofSces of Montagu 
and Somers Addison was indebted, therefore, for a travelling 
allowance of three hundred a year. The grant was for his 
support while qualifying himself on the Continent by study of 
modem languages, and otherwise,,for diplomatic service. It 
dropped in a year or two, at the King’s death, and Addison was 
cast upon his own resources ; but he throve, and lived to become 
an Under-Secretary of State in days that made Prior an am- 


bassador, and rewarded with official incomes Congreve, Eowe, 
Hughes, Philips, Stepney, and others. Throughout his honour- 
able career prudence dictated to Addison more or less of depend- 
ence on the friendship of the strong. An honest fiiend of the 
^ular cause, he was more ready to sell than give his pen to 
it, although the utmost reward would at no time have tempted 
him to throw his conscience into the bargain. The good word 
of Halifax obtained him from Godolphin the Government order 
for a poem on the Battle of Blenheim, with immediate earnest 
of.payraent for it in the office of a Commissioner of Appeal in 
the Excise, worth 200f. a year. For this substantial reason, 
Addison wote ‘The Campaign;’ and upon its success, he 
obtained the further reward of an Irish Under-Secretaryship 
In his later yearn, when, after the Kebellion in the North,' 
Addison fought the dmttlo of his party as ‘The Freeholder,’ 
it was agam not on his own free impulse that he wrote, but as 
the ^pular and discreet man of genius appointed to write by 
the Government, who, as it seemed to Steele, “made choS of 
ute when they ought to have taken a trumpet.” 

Steele, on the ijntraiy. festened ufon the duties of life with 
« He never joined a 

bemg told that it had little merit ‘ Nr^ t "P®" 

wordswere worth, he gave WmSf ^ 

'Country, and, in davs of ^ service of his 

"'•“daysofchangepenloustoEnglandathoineand 
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abroad, resolved to bear arms in her service. As a soldier he 
would, according to his own phrase, “ plant himself behind King 
"William against Louis XI'V.” True Englishman, he chose the 
way of life in which it seemed to him that he could best use his 
powers for the common good ; and this he did at the cost of a 
good Welsh estate, whereof he was disinherited for his patriotism 
by an offended relative. The same unselfish determination to 
give himself up to the service of his country caused him, when, 
fatherless as he was, he could not get a commission, to enlist as a 
private in the Horse Guards. Accomplished, genial, and zealous, 
with the soul a gentleman, such a private as Richard Steele M'as 
soon the brother of his regiment. Its colonel made him his 
private secretary, gave him a cometcy, and got him afterwards, 
as Captain Steele, a company of Fusileers. Among his brother 
soldiers, and fresh from the Oxford worship of old classical models, 
the religious feeling that accompanies all tnie refinement, and 
that was indeed ])art of the English nature in him as in Addison, 
prompted Steele to write, for his own private occupation, a little 
book upon ‘The Christian Hero.’ In it he opposed to the 
fashionable classicism of his day a sound reflection that the 
heroism of Cato or Brutus had far less in it of tnie strength, 
and far less adaptation to the needs of life, than the un- 
fashionable Christian heroism set forth by the Sermon on the 
Mount, The old bent of the English mhid was strong in 
Richard Steele, and he gave unostentatiously a lively wit to the 
true service of religion, without having sppken or written to the 
last day of his life one wo«d of mere religious cant. But his 
comrades felt, and he himself saw, that ‘ The Christian Hero,’ 
published in 1701, was too didactic. It was indeed plain truth 
out of Steele’s heart ; but an air of superiority, freely allowed 
only to the professional man teaching rules of his own art, 
belongs to a too didactic manner. Nothing was more repug- 
nant to Steele’s nature than the sense of this. He had defined 
the Christian as “one who is.aflways a benefactor, with the 
mien of a receiver.” And that was his own character, of which 
the one fault was, that he was more ready to give than to receive, 
more prompt to ascribe honour to others than to claim it for 
lamseK. To right himself, Steele wrote a light-hearted comedy, 
^ The Euneral, ox Grief k la Mode ; ’ but at the core even of that 
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the great earnestness of his censure against the mockery 
and mummery of griefs that should be sacred ; and he blended 
with this, in the character of lawyer Puzzle, a protest against 
mockery of truth and justice by the intri^ies of tbe law. Of 
these he wrote, in his preface to the published play, the daily 
viilanies we see committed will also be esteemed things proper 
to be prosecuted by satire; nor could our ensuing legislatives 
do their country a more seasonable office than to look into the 
distresses of an unhappy people, who groan perhaps in as muck 
misery under entangled as they could do under broken laws. 
The liveliness of this comedy made Steele popular with the wits ; 
and the inevitable touches of the author’s patriotism brought on 
him also the notice of the Whigs. Party men might, perhaps, 
already feel something of the unbending independence that 
was in Steele himself, as in this play he made old Lord 
Brumpton teach it to his sou : — 

“ But Iks thou honest, firm, impartial ; 

Let neither love, nor hate, nor faction move thee ; 

Distinguish words from things, and men from crimes.” 

King William perhaps, had he lived, could fairly have recog- 
nised in Steele the social form of that sound mind which, in 
Defoe, was solitary. In a later day it was to Steele a proud 
recollection that his name, to be provided for, “was in the 
last table-book ever worn by the glorious and immortal 
William III.” 

The stage yet represented, although less completely than it 
Decreased had done, the place of direct appeal from a writer to 
the people on the body ot the public. Shakespeare had written for 
*** the people ; Congreve now wrote for the town. Players 
of Elizabeth’s day carried their pieces out of London, even into 
Germany ; and in London itself addressed the common heart of 
th(Me who formed before their stage a natural audience, distin- 
guished largely by some of i<!^ elements from the poUte body of 
the arbiters of artificial taste. At the Eestomtion the. court 
patronage brought to the theatre that smaU circle of conventional 
wits who held themselves to be especially the town; and soon 
the hves and manners of the new order of patrons were more 
commonly reflected from the stage than th^ old large types of 
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bumaa character and passion. Popular interest in the stage, 
partly diverted from it at the same time by the growth of other 
indnences, chiefly for this reason abated ; and many who would 
have been good play-goers a century earlier, in Queen Anne’s 
days, out of the same mind that would have made them so, 
stayed at home and read, not without approbation, Jeremy 
Collier’s sharp attack upon stage immorality. Steele’s wit took 
naturally the old popular course, and disported itself for a short 
time upon the stage, but his comedies, with all their gaiety and 
humour, wanted the taint of immorality that was the gam0 
flavour then accounted necessary to the perfect relish of a play. 
Each comedy of Steele’s was based on seriousness, as all sound 
English wit has been since there have been writers in England. 
The gay manner did not conceal all the earnest thoughts that 
might jar with the humour of the town ; and thus Steele was 
able to claim, by right of his third play — a comedy in which no 
modem reader would discover preaching — “ the Iionour oV being 
the only English dramatist who had had a piece damned for 
its piety.” 

With that strong regard for the drama wliich cannot well bo 
wanting to the man who has an artist’s vivid sense of 

® , . .A * Tatler/ 

life, Steele never withdrew his good will from the 
players, never neglected to praise a good play, and, as we have 
seen, took every fair occasion of suggesting to the town the 
subtlety of Shakespeare’s genius. But single-minded, quick- 
witted, and prompt to act on the first suggestion of a higher 
point of usefulness to whicti he might attain, Steele saw the 
mind of the peoido ready for a new sort of relation to its writers, 
and he followed the lead of Defoe. But though he turned from 
the more frivolous temper of the enfeebled playhouse audience, 
to commune in free air with the country at largo, he took fresh 
care for the restraint of his deep earnestness within the bounds 
of a cheerful, unpretending influeace. Drop by drop it should 
faU, and its strength lie in its' persistence. He would bring 
■what wit he had out of the playhouse, and speak his mind, like 
Defoe, to the people themselves every post-day. But he would 
affect no pedantry of moralising, he would appeal to no passions, 
he would profess himself only “a Tatler.” Might he not use, 
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he thought, modestly distrustful of the charm of his own mind, 
some of the news obtained by virtue of the office of Gazetteer 
Harley had given him, to bring weight and accepta.nce to that 
writing of his that he valued only for the use to which it could 
be put. For, as ho himself truly says in the ‘ Tatler,’ “wit, if 
a man had it, unless it be directed to some usefiil end, is but a 
wanton, frivolous quality ; all that one should value hiinself upon 
in this kind is that he had some honourable intention in it. 

Swift, not then a deserter to the Tories, was a friend of 
Steele’s, who, when the first ‘Tatler’ appeared, had been 
amusing the town at the expense of John Partridge, astrologer 
and almanac-maker, with “ Predictions for the year 1708,” pro- 
fessing to be written by Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. The first pre- 
diction was of the death of Partridge, “ on the 29th of March 
next, 4bout eleven at night, of a raging fever.” Swift answered 
himself aud also published Juu ‘ The Accomplishment 
of the first of Mr. Bickerstaff’s Predictions : borng an account of 
the death of Mr. Partridge, the almanack-maker, upon the 
29th instant’ Other wits kept up the joke, and, in his next 
year’s almanac (that for 1709), Partridge advertised that, 
“whereas it has been industriously given out by Isaac Bicker- 
staft Esq., and others, to prevent the sale of this year’s almanack, 
that John Partridge is dead, this may inform aU his loving 
jj^ountrymen that he is still living, in health, and they are 
knaves that reported it otherwise.” Steele gave additional 
lightness to the touSh of his ‘Tatler,’ which first appeared on 
the 12th of April, 1709, by writing*in the name of Isaac Bicker- 
staff, and carrying on the jest, that was to his serious mind a 
blow dealt against prevailing superstition. Referring in his 
first ‘Tatler’ to this advertisement of Partridge’s, he said of it, 
“I have in another place, and in a paper by itself, sufficiently 
convinced this man that he is dead j and if he has any shame, 
I do not doubt but that by this time he owns it to all his 
acquaintance. For though th*e legs and arms and whole body 
of t^t man may still appear and perform their Anims .1 fono* 
tions, yet since, as I have elsewhere observed, his art is gone, 
we man is gone. ’ To Steele, indeed, the truth was absolute, 

that a man M but what he can do, f’ 
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In this spirit, then, Steele began the ‘Tatler,’ simply con- 
sidering that his paper was to be published “for the Keutionof 
use of the good people of England,” and professing at 
the outset that he was an author writing for the public, 
who expected from the public payment for his work, and that 
he preferred this course to gambling for the patronage of men 
in office. Having pleasantly shown the sordid spirit that under- 
lies the mountebank’s sublime professions of disinterestedness, 

“ we have a contempt,” he says, “ for such paltry barterers, and 
have therefore all along informed the public that we intend to 
give them our advices for our oto sakes, and are labouring to 
make our lucubrations come to some price in money, for our 
more convenient support in the service of the public. It is 
certain that many other schemes have been proposed to me, as 
a friend offered to show me in a treatise he had writ, which he 
called, ‘ The whole Art of Life ; or. The Introduction to Great 
Men, illustrated in a Pack of Cards.’ But being a novice at all 
manner of play, I declined the offer.” 

Addison took these cards, and played an honest game with 
them successfully. But it was only when, having laid Addison, 
them down for a time, and bringing his sound mind Steele Into 

• 1 1*1 • n • Id 11 co-operatlon, 

and perfect humour to the aid oi his friend Steele, he writes for 

the jx*ople, 

came with him into direct relation with the Enerlish jotter tWi 
people, tliat he wrote those papers in ‘Tatler,’ ‘Spec- 
tator,’ and ‘ Guardian,’ wherein alone his genius abides 
with us, and will abide with English, readers to the end. 
The ‘Tatler,’ the ‘ Spectator,’ and the ‘ Guardian ’.were, all of 
them, Steele’s pa})ers, begun and ended by him at his sole discre- 
tion. In these three journals Steele wrote 510 papers ; Addison, 
869. Swift wrote two papers, and sent about a dozen fragments. 
Congreve wrote one article in the ‘ Tatler ; ’ Pope wrote twice 
for the ‘ Spectator ’ and eight times for the ‘ Guardian.’ Addi- 
son, who was in Ireland when the ‘ Tatler ’ first appeared, only 
guessed the authorship by an, expression in an early number; 
and it was not until eighty numbers had been issued, and the 
character of the new paper was formed and established, that 
Addiron, on his return to London, joined tke friend who, with 
his usual complete absence of the vanity of self-assertion, finally 
ascribed to the ally he dearly loved, the honours of success. 
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It was the kind of success Steele had desired, — a widely- 
diffused influence for good. The ‘ Tatlers ’ were penny papers 
published three times a week, and issued also for anotW half- 
penny with a blank half-sheet for transmission by post, when 
any written scraps of the day’s gossip that friend might send 
to friend could be included. It was through these, and the 
daily ‘Spectators’ which succeeded them, that the people of 
England really learnt to read. The few leaves of sound reason 
and fancy were but a light tax on uncultivated powers of atten- 
tion. Exquisite grace and true kindliness, here associated with 
familiar ways and common incidents of everyday life, gave many 
an honest man fresh sense of the best happiness that lies in 
common duties honestly performed, and a fresh energy, free as 
Christianity itself from malice— for so both Steele and Addison 
meant that it should be — in opposing themselves to the frivoli- 
ties and small frauds on the conscience by which mnnlino ffl jg 
undermined. 


There was high strife of faction, and there was real peril to 
the country by a possible turn of affairs after Queen Anne’s death, 
that another Stuart restoration, in the name of divine right of 
kings, would leave the rights of the people to be reconquered in 
civil war. The chiefs of either party were appealing to the 
people, and engaging all the wit they could secure to fight on 
their side m the war of pamphlets. Steele’s heart was in the 
momentous issua Both he and Addison had it in mind while 
they were blendmg thpir calm playfulness with all the clamour 
of the press. The spirit in which these friends worked young 
Pope must have felt; for after Addison had helped him if 
IS fet approach to fame by giving an essay in the ‘ Siiectator ’ 

X n ““n?”*"* were 

iZTT 1 : ™ Oknstian to liis 8„uL' Sock offer, 

-.owed kow Ptje ioterprelod tto ,.l„„ 

“ not to it i. «id, 

tion of antiquities he en^ premature men- 
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^ erypatbs of literature. In 1709 a few of them 
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were brought ^ether every post-day at the coJfee-house in the 
Abbey Yeird; lEd after one of the party had read aloud the 
last published number of ‘ The Tatler/ they proceeded to talk 
over the subject among themselves.” 

Even in distant Perthshire “ the gentlemen met after church 
on Sunday to discuss the news of the week ; the ‘ Spectators ’ 
were read as regularly as the ‘Journal.’” So the political 
draught of bitterness came sweetened with the wisdom of good- 
humour. The good-humour of the essayists touched with a 
light and kindly hand every form of affectation, and placed 
everything in the light in which it would be seen by a natural 
and honest man. A sense of the essentials of Ufe was assumed 
everywhere in the reader, who was asked only to smile cha- 
ritably at its vanities. Steele looked through all shams to the 
natural heart of the Englishman, appealed to that, and found it 
easily enough, even under the disguise of the young gentleman 
cited in the 77th ‘Tatler,’ “so ambitious to be thought worse 
than he is that in his degree of understanding he sets up for a 
freethinker, and talks diheistically in coffee-houses all day, 
though every morning and evemiig, it can be proved upon him, 
he regularly at home says liis prayers.” 

But Jis ^ iblic events led nearer to the prospect of a Jacobite 
triumph that would have again, brought Englishmen 
against each other sword to sword, there was no voice 
of warning more fearless than Richard Steele’s. He changed 
the ‘ Spectator ’ for the ‘ Guardian,’ that was to be, in its plan, 
more free to guard the people’s rights, and, standing forward 
more distinctly as a politician, he became member for Stock- 
bridge. 'Then, when the Peace of Utrecht alanned English 
patriots, Steele in a bold pamphlet on ‘ The Crisis ’ expressed 
his dread of arbitrary power and a Jacobite succession with a 
boldness that cost him his seat in Parliament. For ‘The 
Guardian,’ which he had dropped^when he felt the plan of that 
joimnal unequal to the right and full expression of his mind, 
Steele now took for a periodical the name* of ‘ Englishman,* 
and under that name fought, with then unexampled abstinence 
from personality, against the principles upheld by Swift in his 
‘ Examiner.’ When tiie change was made, Mr. Hughes wrote on 
the 6th of October, 1713, to Mr. Addison a letter that begins in 
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this way : — “ Dear sir, I do not doubt but yo^know by this 
time that Mr. Steele has abruptly dropped ‘flue Guardian.' 
He has published this day a paper called ‘The Englishman,’ 
which begins with an answer to ‘ The Examiner,’ written with 
great boldness and spirit, and shows that his thoughts are at 
present entirely on politics. Some of his friends are in pniu 
about him, and are concerned that a paper should be discon- 


tinued which might have been generally entertaining without 
engaging in party matters.” Mr. Hughes did not understand 
their friend, who, as a man of letters, in his lightest vein had 
never cared to be no more than “ generally entertaining.” 
Addison knew him. Steele and Addison first became friends, 
no doubt, through likeness of humour in diversity of character 
that gave to each a quality admired, but not possessed, by his 
companion. But the close and lasting confidence came of their 


common allegiance to the highest principle of action. it 
may well be that Addison, with all his sense of prudence, never 
had a more lively honour for Steele’s manliness than when he 
replied to the regrets of Mr. Hughes, #hile civilly declining the 
proposal to join him in an attempt to revive ‘The Guardian’ in 
some other form. « In the mean time I should be glad if you 
would set such a project on foot, for I know nobody else capable 
of succeeding in it. and tuming.it to the good of mankind, since 
my frmnd has laid it down. I am in a thousand troubles for 
poor Dick, and wish that his zeal for the public may not be 
ruinous to himself; hut he has sent me word that he is de- 
termin^ to* go on, and that any advice I may give him in this 
particular will have no weight with him.” 

As I am here only rapidly sketching the main outline of that 
^1^ of jKipular mfluence in EngUsh literature wUch owes so 
mu^ of its health to the sound minds of Steele and Addison, I 
ought not perha^ now to touch upon the grounds assigned by 
some subsequent wnters for % misplaced pity of so wholesome 
and true a man m Richanl Steele. I wiuUcontenXSe 

hasTovedZt private notes 

voJ wtt v”" remained the faithM and de- 

impatient woid' 17 if ’ ^ exquisite gentleness bore every 
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wan with hrs own liberal sense of honour. Item, he was a 
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bad party man, who would sacrifice at any time his friends or 
himself to an independent sense of duty. “ Principles are out 
of the case,” said Swift ; “ we dispute wholly about persons.” 
To which Steele answered, “The dispute is not about persons, 
but about things and causes.” And so, in his steady pursuit of 
abstract right, he lost places that were given him, missed places 
that he might have had, and was, if worldly success be the aim 
of public life, an utterly imprudent politician. Finally and 
especially, he did not become rich. Liberal always of his own 
to others, he was sometimes without a guinea, and sometimes in 
debt. Of which it is enough to say that he defrauded no man, 
that when he followed his Prue to the gravv, he was in no man’s 
debt, though he left all his connirymen his debtors, and tliat he 
left untouched their mother’s fortune to his two surviving 
children. 

The influence of French literary taste on Addison had been 
overcome by his own nature and the influence of „ 

Steele, except in as far as it gave scholarly accuracy 
and a slight dash of the Latin manner to his English. The 
French influence on Pope was modified also by his shrewd native 
sense. Pope sought reputation. As a Roman Catholic he was 
excluded from place, and, reputation being more to him than 
money, he refused a pension. •Depending on his wit to win for 
him a place among their‘ poets from the English people, as far 
as the limited education of the public in his day could bring 
them into relation to him, he wrote under popular influence. 
Faithful, tlierefore, to gooS natural sense, he in his own way 
wrote as an Englishman for England, and his fame survives. 
Subject and treatment differing, there is the same war against 
all that is not what it pretends to be in ‘ Dunciad’ and ‘ Tatler.’ 

Through * Tatler’ and ‘ Spectator’ the main stream of English 
literature ran in Queen Anne’s reign. In the reign of Development 
George 1. the representative beoks were ‘ Robinson flcUon— 
Crusoe ’ and ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’ The reading public 
was enlarged. From the little tales and apologues inter- 
spersed by Steele and Addison among their essays, it could 
pass to longer tales if there were any it could read ; but it could 
not read ‘ Parthenissa’ or the translated romances of Madame 
Scud^ry. No, nor, with all its appreciation of morality, cordd 
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it read Dr. Nathanael Ingelo’s ‘Bentivoglio and Urania,’ a book 
designed to turn to reasonable account one of “ the imperti- 
nencies of mankind, viz. the Writing and Beading of Eomances,” 
by making allegorical characters of body, soul, and their facul- 
ties, and so reviving the old stage moralities in the ten thousand 
times more tedious form of a long highflown romance of the 
school of the Precieuses. Aphra Behn had improved upon the 
French model in her novelets, but they had not substance of 
mind to contend with the imposing seriousness of ‘ Polexander ’ 
and the ‘ Grand Cyrus.’ Books of this class, therefore, were still 
alive to be laughed at by Steele, when in ‘ The Tender Husband ’ 
he introduces the fair Biddy Pipkin, with her mind fed upon 
such meat. iShe: “I don’t know how to own it, but they 
have called me Bridget. iTe; Bridget? Bridget. JBe: 

Bridget ? She ; Spare my confusion, I beseech you, sir ; and if 
you have occasion to mention me, let it be by Parthenissa, for 
that’s the name I have assumed ever since I came to years of 
discretion.” Alack-a-day, little Bridget! She: “Alas, sir, 
what can be expected from an innocent virgin, that has been 
immured almost one-and-twenty years from the conversation of 
mankind, under the care of an Urganda of an aunt. Be : Bless 
me, madam, how you have been abused ! Many a lady before 
your age has had an hundred lances broke in her service, and 
as many dragons cut to pieces in honour of her. She (aside) : 
Oh, the charming man ! Be (who is playing on her weakness) : 
Do you believe that Tamela was one-and-twenty before she 
knew Musidorus ? ” 


In ‘Bobinson Crusoe’ Defoe gave the people such a story 

tale begins the history of modem 
English fiction, as distinctly as Defoe’s ‘Beview’ began the 
histo^ of that English journalism which is the familiar ex- 
pression of immedmte relations between English writers and 
e ma,in o y of English readers. Four years earlier Defoe 

&»«> tie old miKtoy rf high floTO 
an exact suggestion of the real to r 
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also within the wide province of fiction. But there followed, 
four years after ‘ Eobinson Crusoej’ Swift’s marvellous out- 
pouring of his own sense of life in the story of ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels,’ a satire that carries even the child’s fancy captive, and 
that would not win its way with children as it does, if Swift had 
not here as everywhere worked with a warm heart, ill-concealed 
under his scornful wit. 

Nevertheless, Parthenissa and Pamela and all their tribe 
maintained their ground, and still, as in Steele’s earlier Kichardson’s 
day, Lettice, the waiting-maid, wept as she read by 
her small candle the piteous tales. “ Well, in all these distresses 
and misfortunes, the faithful Argalus was rer own’d all over the 
plains of Area — Area — Arcadia — for his loyal and true affection 
to his charming paramour, Parthenia. Blessings on his heart 
for it ! there’s no such suitors now-a-days.” Hero Lettice weeps. 
But worthy, well-meaning, ingenious Mr. Kiohardson, now in 
the reign of George II., means to provide both Lettice and her 
mistress with more honest fare. He will take that romantic 
name of Pamela, will give it to a modern servant-maid, and 
show for the instruction of all young ladies, in something bettor 
than romance morals, how virtuously this humble girl of tho 
people can resist the blandishments of her master, and how she 
can be saved miraculously frQni all his base plots, though 
certainly it is all to tho end that she may have the reward of 
being made a fine lady as the rascal’s honest wife. Much of the 
literary purpose of tlie novelist had been attained far better 
by Defoe, but the purpose attested the strength of the growing 
popular influence upon literature. The great fault of Pamela 
w£w that, with large pretension, and especially the affectation of 
superior morality paraded on the title-page, and in a fine pre- 
liminary flourish, Eichardson in fact exhibited only a virtue 
acting from low motives, under conuit’ons more suggestive than 
even the old romances had been of immc«iest thoughts. 

The true merit of ‘ Pamela’ was that it pi ovoked Fielding, who 
had till then carried his sense of life and manners to „ , 

r • Fielding. 

imperfect expre^ion on the stage, to begin, a^ a carica- 
ture of that i^H^us serving-maid Pamelal the tale of tho 
virtuous servii^Pm ‘ Joseph Andrews,’ whicljl soon grew under 
his hand into sbWthing freer and nobler than':> a caricature. It 
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appeared as Ms first novel, prefaced with the sonn^d doctrine that 
was his literary creed, that affectation, nntruth, is the only just 
mark for the satirist. Six years later Eichardson placed himself 
above ridicule by his ‘Clarissa Harlowe ; ’ and then, in the year 
following, 1749, Fielding published his ‘Tom Jones,’ assuredly 
the best of English novels, and a work perfect as one of 
Shakespeare’s. 

As perfect in construction, and as perfect in its sense of life 
, and character. It may be a small matter to hnd good 
• TomJonee.' ^ work of genius, if the author has 

failed in the constructor’s very first requisite, the choice of a 
good, durable building material. A whipped syllabub may be 
as perfect in construction as the Parthenon, and there are 
doubtless people of certain taste who would prefer the syllabub. 
A carpenter building a pigsty may — if our criticism be confined 
to these particulars — be found to construct a work more perfect 
than St. Peter’s. So there are novels and again novels. No 
critic has over praised the skilful construction of the story of 
‘ Tom Jones ;’ but the durability of the work depends on some- 
thing even of more moment than its constniction, — \ipon the 
imperishable character of its material, and on the security with 
which its foundations are laid, deep in the true hearts of Eng- 
lishmen. 

• 

Fielding’s first novel was provoked by an affectation ; and it 
was prefaced with a distinct explanation of his own idea of 
romance.” In the fifst pages of his first novel he taught that 

the only source of the true ridic-ulous is affectation.” His jest 
was against insincerity in all its lighter forms ; his power was 
against untruth. In all his novels, and in ' Tom Jones ’ most 
conspicuously, a generous and penetrating mind familiar with 
the ways of men dealt mercifully with all honest infirmities, 
sympathised with human goodness, 8ind reserved its laughter, or 
its scorn, only for what.iwas i^incere. In ^ Tom Jones, ^ a work 
was planned upon th\3 ample scale to which readers had become 
accustomed. Th^re was room for a wide view of life. The 
scene was divided fairly between country and town. The story 
was built Out of the eternal truths of husmi^ture, and was 
exquisitely polidhed on its surface with and genial 

J^umonr that S!%ge8ted rather than preaci^P^nsure on the 
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follies of society^ in England, not nnmixed with the directest 
Christian condemnation against crime. 

The very sonl of the book enters into the construction of 
* Tom Jones.’ The picture of a good man, coloured by Fielding 
with some of the warmth of living friendship, is presented at 
once in Squire Allworthy ; and there is a deep seriousness in 
the manner of presenting him on a May morning, walking upon 
the terrace before his mansion with a wide prospect around him, 
planning a generous action, when “in tlie full blaze of his 
majesty up rose the sun, than which one object alone in this 
lower creation could be more glorious, and that Mr. Allworthy 
himself presented — a human being replete with benevolence, 
meditating in what manner he might render hiir <elf most ac- 
ceptable to his Creator, by doing most good to His creatures.” 

The two boys bred by All worthy, Tom Jones and Blifil, about 
whom the whole story revolves, are as the two poles of Fielding’s 
mimic world. One of them is everybody’s friend but liis own ; 
the other nobody’s friend but his own. One is possessed of 
natural goodness, with all generous impulses, but with instincts, 
as we are once or twice distinctly reminded, wanting the control 
of prudence and religion. He lies open to frequent heavy blame, 
and yet more frequent misconstruction ; yet we have faith in 
him because he is trao, his faults are open, his affections warm. 
We know that time and love will make a noble man of him. 
The other conceals treachery under a show of righteousness and 
justice. Ilis fair outside of religion and qiorality, the readiness 
with which he gives an honost colouring to all appea.rances, are 
represented wholly without caricature. His ill deeds are secret, 
his affections cold, and he is base to us by reason of his false- 
hood. Lot us in mature life read the book afresh, and while we 
come from the work with the old admiration of the sterling 
English in which it is written, and of the keen but generous 
insight into human character tliat animates every page, we pro- 
bably shall find that we have s^engthened greatly our sense of 
its brave morality. It may surprise a critic who tastes evil in 
the scenes of incontinence which the manners of his age per- 
mitted Fielding to include among his pictures of the life about 
him to be told that they were not presented as jests by their 
author. Fielding differs in this, as in many things, essentially 
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from Smollett, that in his novels he has never used an unclean 
image for its own sake as provocative of mirth in ruder minds. In 
Fielding’s page evil is evil. In ‘ Tom Jones ’ Allworthy delivers 
no mock exhortations ; whenever Jones falls into incontinence 
the purity of Sophia follows next upon the scene, a higher hap- 
piness is lost, and his true love is removed farther from his 
reach. And at last the youth is made to assent to Sophia, when 
she replies, very gravely, upon his pleading of the grossness of 
his sex, the delicacy of hers, and the absence of love in amom : 
“I will never marry a man who shall not learn refinement 
enough to be as incapable as I am myself of making guch a 
distinction.” 


Again, what can be more determined than the purpose under- 
lying the invention of the theologian and the philosopher, 
Thwackum and Square, as tutors of Jones and Blifil. 

In the account given by Fielding himself of the requisite 
qualities of the man who is « to invent good stories and tell them 
well,” we find named after genius and study “ a quick and saga- 
cious penetration into the true essence of aU the objects of our 
contemplation,” and, of course, conversation with men. “ For ” 
he adds, “ will all the quaUties I have hitherto given my hi^ 
tonan avail him, unless he have what is generally meant by a 
good heart, and be capable of fueling." 

I can only express here by a few hints the perfectness of 
mind and body m this book. The episodes are as true limbs of 
It. It IB not merely jaristy flmt they supply. It fa complefe- 

tofy open to . moment’s doubt It fa truo 
that tie Man of the Hill's stoiy fa not . part of the dS 

grt of the whole epic hitory. Only by episode could there 
OTo been interpolated between Jones’s geneioiis and BlHl’a 
ungeuerc,™ ^pfa „f interjoinse with o4er Z, tte 
of one who hiB whoUy withdrawn himself ftom hnZ.'Tr 

Ptoteed smlnoinfahed a. rgmn^Se" “ 
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manly lesson of life taught by the whole work closes an episode 
in the directest harmony with the inventor’s main design. 

It is a minor excellence that this part of the work has been 
contrived also to supply to the large study of English life those 
chapters, excluded from the main action of the tale by the 
peculiar education and the characters of Jones and Blifil, which 
paint the follies of youth at the University and the life of the 
gambler. Partridge once breaks upon the narrative of the IVlau 
of the Hill with a characteristic story of his own, in which 
Fielding commands wise reflection on the undefended state of 
criminals tried for their lives. We pass, however, from the 
greater to the less in touching on these things, although they 
show how intimate was liere tlie relation of the®Inglish writer 
to the English people. 

The lesser critics in polite society, who applied not their own 
minds, nor the minds of bettor thinkers, bat the more ^ 

words of those better thinkers twisted and crushed ta^teot thc 

. .... . . n 1 loiisMir critics, 

into a critical jargon, to the estimate of works of 
intellect, still held in a degenerate way to the classicism of 
Paris. They decreed natural pictures of life and plain English 
“ low.’’ Fielding was in their eyes “ low,” and several times in 
‘ Tom Jones ’ the great novelist takes in mockeiy this Avord out 
of their mouths. Goldsmith, too„born twenty-one years later than 
Fielding, we find harping on the word in playful, kindly scorn. 
But, when we look back to Goldsmith, at his side Ave see samuei 
the figure of that elder friend, but two years younger 
than Fielding, — the strong, tender-hearted Samuel Johnson. 
How sound a mind he kept within a body by Avhose physical 
infirmities he should have been made insane! Johnson was 
ten years old in the year of Addison’s death, and twenty years 
old in the year of the death of Steele. Of English writers none 
fought more sturdily and honestly than he in tlie war of intel- 
lectual independence. He beg^ literary life in London as 
Aivhat printer Bowyer called “ a« author of the lower class, one 
.of those who are paid by the sheet,” subsist^ upon fourpence 
halfpenny a day, ate only what he earned. Conquering the 
resistance of the adverse Avorld and of his own adverse bodily 
state, he fought the hard uphill fight for hiqiself, for others 
with him, and for all the Avriters who came afte*- hun, and 
voi.. I. H , 
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made himself, until his death in 1784, the worthy central 
figure in the literature of his country. His intellect alone 
would not have given him, ungainly man as he was, this rank 
in a day when the profession of letters was so little honoured 
that some such apology as the “ accidental elopement of a com- 
position” was thought necessary to excuse a gentleman for 
coming into print In Johnson’s days we find even the poet 
Gray, after his ‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard,’ much handed 
about over polite tea-tables, had fallen into the hands of an 


editor who vowed that he would print it, writing of that piece of 
true literature to his friend Walpole, “ I have but one bad way 
left to escape the honour they would inflict upon me, and there- 
fore am obli|^d to desire you would make Dodsley print it 
iiimediately (which may be done in less than a week’s time), 
from your copy, but without my name presently suggesting 
also, “ If he would add a line or two to say it came into his 
hands by accident, I should like it better,” ^iValpole wrote an 
advertisement to the effect that accident only brought the poem 
before the public, although an apology was unnecessary to any 
but the author. On which Gray wrote, “ I thank you for your 
advertisement, which saves my honour.” 

It was in the honour of Samuel Johnson to be absolutely free 
from this false pride. His wit was rooted in tlie highest sense 
of duty, and complete sincerity of thought and word. There 
was a true English soul in Johnson’s intellect. Milton himself 
did not more formally dedicate his powers to tlie service of his 
^eat t^kmaster than Johnson, who prayed for a blessing on 
his work when he sat down to it, habitually, but never formally, 
as many will pray for. a blessing on their roast meat who would 
think It wrong, because unusual, to ask a grace upon their 
words. It IS not the form that is here dwelt upon. Men may 

write or 

andifin ali his heart, 

oa his back the ^ pitifully carried home 

exhausted^nZ * prostitute whom he found lying 

•t 0 - .yi 

I ue says, was a very grave per* 
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souage, whom at some distance I took for one of the most 
reserved and even disagreeable figiires I had seen ; but, as he 
approached, his appearance improved, and, when I could distin- 
guish him thoroughly, I perceived that, in spite of the severity 
of his brow, he had one of the most goodnatured countenances 
that could be imagined.” 

That Johnson, while drawing closer the relations between 
English writers and the English people, gave by his example a 
new life to the critical taste for sonorous Latin words not too 
much soiled by “ low ” associations, every one knows. The 
number of syllables in a word matters, however, infinitely less 
than its exact fitness to the measure of the thought it should 
express ; and by right of its conscientious precision Jolinson’g 
style will retain much of its power through all changes of 
fashion. It would be terrible, sir,” said lloswell, at Harwich, 
when ho and Johnson were waiting for the boat to Helvoetsluys 
that was to take young Boswell toUtreclit, it would bo terrible 
if you should not find a speedy opportunity of returning to 
Lond<m, and be confimMl in so dull a place.” Jokmon. — Don’t, 
sir, accustom yourself to use big wordvS for little mattei‘s. It 
would not bo terrible^ though I tvere to be detained some time 
hero,” Upon wbicli pavssago Mr. Crokor gave us l\is own mea- 
sure as a critic, thus : — “ his advice comes drolly from a writer 
who makes a young lady talk of ‘the cowietie diseipline' ‘a 
regular < lustratim with beanflower-Avater, and the use of a 
pomade to discuss pimples and clear discoloration' (‘Kambler,’ 
No. 130) ; while a young gentleman tells us of ‘ ihefiaedd sides 
of a football having swelled into stiffness and extension,’ ” The 
critic here makes the too common mistake of confounding letter 
with spirit. Johnson looked at the honesty of \vords, and 
Oroker at the number of their syllables. Tho words here 
quoted by Croker against Johnson are, as to their sense, like all 
the words he used, exactly of the same size as the thought they 
were used to express. Bliss, arthough four syllables shorter, 
was to Johnson’s mind a bigger word than satisfaction ; and if 
his thought answered to the less word, an honest sense of litera- 
ture, and of that which is the life of literature, kept hia tongue 
and pen clear of the other. Mechanically speaking, he used 
big words; intellectually and morally, no English is plainer 
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and more natural than Dr. Johnson’s; and it is by the spirit 
rather than the letter that a writer lives. 

Goethe tells us that when, aged twenty-five (and in the year 
GoMmsuh's of Goldsmith’s death), he was a law-student at Strasburg, 
gS“ “ Herder read to him a translation of the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field.’ More than half a century after Goldsmith’s death, when 
the German poet was by many regarded as the patriarch of 
contemporary European literature, he ascribed, in a letter to his 
friend Zelter, the best influence over his mind to the spirit of 
that wise and wholesome story as it was made known to him 
“ just at the critical moment of mental development.” In the 
'^Sorrows of Werter,’ written in the same year, 1774, we have 
the record of this critical moment ; and to the tone of melan- 
choly which had deepened upon English literature Goethe 
partly ascribes the gathering of the clouds that Goldsmith’s 
novel had helped to dispel. 

There are moral epochs, Goethe said, under whose influence, 
delations each in his own generation, the sensitive youth falls ; 
English and but the spirits of the German youth, when he himself 
lucrature. was young, would not have tended so decidedly as they 
did to gloomy thought had there not been incitement from 
without. This came, he wrote (in Book 13 of ‘ Aus Meinem 
Leben’), “through the English literature, especially its poetry, 
whose best features are touched with an earnest melancholy 
that becomes transferred to all who study it.” It was in 
Goethe’s humour then to fasten on the melancholy side of any 
earnest febling. But it is also true that the French influence 
upon our literature, in the decay of merely fashionable patronage, 
and before there were yet established sound relations between 
writers and the people, had given to metrical utterance of the 
religious English mind a turn for didactic gloom, of which 
Young’s ‘Night Thoughts’ may be taken as the type. The 
whole literature of such a people as the English, if not of any 
people, must be more or less didactic ; and the degree to which 
the inner earnestness is masked by manner of expression indi- 
cates only the wit and temper of the writer and his time. 

In our literature following the Eestoration, cultivation of 
^dean’s doctrine of “good sense,” and gradual extension of 
the reading circle, helped greatly to the development of a 
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prose literature. Fielding, in his prose novels, exercised the 
creative force of genius with the perfection of good sense. 
Groldsmith, who had a reasoning imagination, wrote the graceful 
and clear prose of a true poet. At the same time, aiming only 
at perfect clearness in expression of historical and social facts, 
we have such men as David Hume, but three or four years 
younger than Fielding, and Robertson seven, and Adam Smith 
five years older than Goldsmith, whom both long survived. 
The prose mind, dealing with simple truth, found also its way 
into verse, uprooting in many directions the luxuriant wild- 
flowers of fancy, and clipping thought in the trim l>orders of a 
simply dull, didactic garden. Wliole volumes of Englisli poetry 
then recent coxild, said Goethe, be com2)ressed into a commen- 
tary on this misemble imjnessiou of the end of man : — 

“ Then Old Age and Exyierience, hand in hand, 

Lead him to Death, and make him understand, 

After a search so painful and so long, 

That all his life he has been in the wrong/’ 

All that is cboorful in our literature was ascrib(.‘d by Goethe to 
an earlier epoch ; and even here he observes that Shakespeare 
gave way to melancholy in his soliloquies, and that Milton 
could not rise, in L’ Allegro, to a very moderate degree of cheer- 
fulness until he had by a strong effort shaken off and banished 
his “loathed melancholy.” So it is, thought Goethe, that, 
in the later time, even the cheerful Goldsmith sinks, as Gray 
does in the ‘ Country Churchyard,’ into elegiac sensibility when 
ho paints Paradise Lost in bis ‘Deserted Village.’’ Goethe 
felt strongly those points in our literature to which his own 
Tfimd was most sensitive; but he was not the only Gorman 
student of the English muse. The feebler development of 
German literature has at several periods received a strong and 
usually healthy influence from the vigour of the kindred race 
in Enginud that thrives under conditions very favourable to 
free and emphatic speech. Thd influence of French critical 
taste had been as strong in Germany as in England ; but it had 
there taken a weak form. Polite personage at the German 
Courts seized bodily on the French language, and spoke it. 
From about the date of our Eestoration till the time when 
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influence was so strong also in Germany that German writers 
hare called this period “the h-la-mode age.” But the same 
tyranny of style that justified Bufibn’s fallacious sentence, “ The 
style is the Man,” worked in each Germanic people towards 
similar results. England took the lead. The French taste was 
for clearness, and a literalness that in one form sought even to 
divest religion of its sacred mystery. In Germany, as in Eng- 
land, tne tendency was to humanize this realism to the utmost. 
Germany 111 *^18 direction, Defoe’s ‘Eobinson Crusoe’ repre- 
■‘iSsSr" sented so delightful a success, that, while it was re- 
printed and pirated at home, in Germany it was not 
merely translated, it had also more than forty imitators. There 
were two Westphalian Kobinsons ; there was a Saxon, a Silesian, 
a Franconian, a Bohemian Eobinson ; there were Eobunse and 
Eobinschen, Eobinsonetta, the Moral Eobinson, and the In- 
visible Eobinson. Such books indeed, under the name of 
Eobinsonades, form a distinct class in German literary history. 
Direct battle was given at the same time to the French 


The^^wtof critical school in Germany, whereof the chief lawgiver 
oStod CTiristian Gottsched— whose wife translated 

«.<! Bodmer French plays and Pope’s ‘Eape of the Lock’— by a 
pai-ty of writers who argued for depth of feeling, truth of thought, 
as above the restraints of alb mere formalism. Banging them- 
selves behind their leader, Johann Jacob Bodmer, of Zurich, 
these men raised the name of Milton for their battle-cry For 
the ten years before 1740 Gottsched, at Leipzig, a scomer of 
Milton, dictated laws of taste to Germany. ,He did some service 
by mamtemmg much that was most wholesome in the fastidious- 
ness of French critical rule; but he especially provoked the 
war in which he fell by strong and repeated attacks ol the 
Foti-y of Milton in the last three years of his reign. In 1740 

aShenlb^ Wonderful in 

^etry, and then the war- began. It was not. however until 

side of full ^ ^ ^ run on the 

™ thai, „„ „M LmS; 
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of the Nibeltmgenlied, and of the songs of the Minnesanger. He 
sought only the burning of the French peruke that had been 
set upon the G-erman head. 

Klopstock was the foremost of young German writers who, 
as a type of honour to sublimest earnestness, cherished 
the fame of Milton. Cc^ridge called him “ a very 
German Milton.” The phrase is true, and may be taken as a 
compliment. In all his writings Klopstock appears as a true 
son of his native soil, a Christian, and a German patriot. 

While this strife gave vigour to a few, there were many who 
shared the natural reaction of mind that was strong in The revolt 
France itself, and was spreading in England, from a potisro In 
cold, critical tone that spent itself much upon ques- uterawre. 
tions of style, and discouraged passionate expression of the 
feelings. That temper of literature deft the heart dissatisfied, 
and even took from the sense of religion too much of the 
warmth that lively exercise maintains. The chilled mind 
showed its gloomy discontent. Then lb-. Edward Young, sing- 
ing immortal man, harped upon death, and lamentably peered 
through “darkness aiding intellectual light.” When ancient 
traditions of the Gael seized on a mind thus pining, Fionn him- 
self became a sign of the new sickness, and the ghost of Fingal 
stalked through the mist of thew hills protesting against peri- 
wigs. W'hile Bodmer — who delighted also in Sir Koger de 
Ooverley, and had himself written a sort of German ‘Spec- 
tator’ — tipheld Milton in South German there was in North 
Germany Ebert, at Hamburg, who translated the ‘ Night 
Thoughts ’ and ‘ Ossian,’ besides the ‘ Pamela ’ and ‘ Sir Charles 
Grandison ’ of our Richardson, who was dear also to Rousseau. 

The French influence of which we have been speaking was 
not that of France as an abstraction, but of France as 
expressed by the French Court of Louis XIV. The ^i"^oknt 
reaction from it was universal, swad nowhere more 
violent in certain directions than in France itself. Klopstock, 
in his old age wturm for human liberty, received in 1792 the 
diploma of citizen from the French National Assembly, and a 
like compliment was paid to the patriotism of Gilles, otherwise 
Schiller. These were both men to shrink from the last ex- 
cesses of the great French Revolution ; but the stir that led to 
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it of independent human enei^es, shaMng themselves, as they 
thought^ free from the claws of despotism, was felt alike m 
Germany and France. And out of all its striving to be true 
AnmA now the greatness of the German literature. 

Goethe, the chief, although nearly the youngest, of the discipl^ 
of Bodmer, influenced deeply by the literature of this 
country, became by the force of his rare genius himself 
an influence. In his earliest notable work, ‘ Gstz von Berlich- 
ingen,’ in spite of all critical dramatic canons taking Shakespeare 
for his guide, he dealt honestly and freely, but throughout as a true 
German, with a picture of old German national life. His bent 
was, however, for the way of English melancholy, that enjoyed 
the pinch of a mind folded back upon itself. Always true to 
his own experiences of life and his own manner of thought, ho 
worked out the megrims of his youth in ‘ Werter,’ and, to the 
last, struggled boldly and unsuccessfully in his writings with 
the problems of man’s inner life. 

Goethe’s mind was fixed on the life of the individual — 
Schiller’s on that of the State. Ilis ‘ Bobbers,’ grap- 
pling wildly with the question of social rights; his 
Bepubliean tragedy of ‘ Fiesco ;’ his exaltation, in ‘ Kabale und 
Liebe,’ of the German citizen world over the Court life steeped 
in French frivolity and vice ; Ijie glow of humanity in Marquis 
Posa, planted face to face with Spanish despotism ; the great 
human struggle in his ‘ Wallenstein ;’ his choice of such sub- 
jects for dramatic handling as ‘ TeU ’ and the ‘ Maid of Orleans ;’ 

^all show flow distinctly Schiller dwelt upon the rights of man 
as one of a commumty, whUo Goethe saw him as an individual, 
and dreamed or reasoned out the problem of his duties and his 
powers. 

Of all the Germans, Goethe and those more formal thinkers 
g" attempted to dissect the inner life of man had most 

Muenceon influence upon the .literature of England. The great 
^terature. German poet reflected back to us, intensified, the lights 
if it was Ught, he had received from us. In semng upon his 
humour we caught, as it were, our own baU in its rebound. But 
there was a transmuting power where it struck ; it went from us 
lead, and came back to us silver. 

Edward Young was transmuted into William WordswortL 
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What Klopstock imd !Eant at first hoped from the French 
Bevolutionists, whose later friendship to himself Klop- 
stock repelled with an abhorrent palinode — what 
seemed hope in them even to Alfieri, imtil, witness of 
their excesses, victim of their greed, he cursed them bitterly, — 
stirred also in the young hearts of our own Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and Southey. How strongly Wordsworth himself felt we 
read in his ^ Prelude.’ The spirit of many an earnest poet in 
that time rises in his ‘ Excursion’ from the melancholy recol- 
lections of the solitary : — 

“ Then ray soul 

Turned inward, to examine of what stuF 
Time's fetters are composed ; and life was put 
To inquisition, long and profitless ! 

By pain of heart, now checkfd and now impelled, 

The intellectual j)owcr, through words and tilings, 

Went sounding on, a dim and perilous way ! 

From that abstraction I was roused, — and how ?'* 

By the fall of th(^ Bastile, when — 

“ From the wiTck 

A golden palace rose, or seemed to rise, 

'Ulie appointed seat of equitable law 

And mild paternal sway. The potent shock 

I felt : the transformation I perceived, 

As marvellously seized a.4 in that moment 
When, from the blind mist issuing, I liehcld 
(Uory — beyond all glory ever seen, 

Confusion infinite of hea\en and earth. 

Dazzling the soul. Meanwhile, propfietic liarps 
In every grove were ringing, * War shall cease ; 

Did ye not hear that amquest is abjured ? 

Bring garlands, bring forth choicest flowers, to deck 
The tree of Liberty.' My heart rebounded ; 

My melancholy voice the chorus joined.” 

Wordsworth went over to Paris, and spent a year between 
Paris, Orleans, and Blois. Much ^was said iu England on that 
question of the rights of man jn a community then raised with 
80 much earnestness in France and Germany. Coleridge and 
Southey were at the age of twenty-three happy in the daydream 
of a life of patriarchal innocence upon the Susquehannah. 
Southey’s Terse in those days fastened upon Joan of Arc, and 
at the age of eight-and-twenty, not long after his visit to North 
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Germany in company with Wordsworth, when the young English 
poets paid their visit to Klopstock, Coleridge was the translator 
of ScMler’s ‘ Wallenstein.’ The introspective spirit of Goethe 
was in Wordsworth healthier for its English setting and the 
poet’s vigorous and close communion with nature. But like 
eifects came in each country from like causes. The best English 
minds were in direct sympathy wth ail who would break the 
narrow bounds set to the liberty of person or of thought. The 
spirit of German literature now, therefore, attracted many to 
its study, and it became a concurrent influence in the literature 
of England. So, indeed, it has to this day continued ; but its 
influence has at no time been dominant. 

Byron’s melancholy introspection that caused him to anathe- 
matize at twenty-two “ The blight of life — the demon 
Thought,” the recoil of his mind from formal civiliza- 
tion expressed by such writing as ‘ The Corsair,’ and the painful 
struggle with the mightiest of the soul’s problems in that wail 
of mankind before the Deluge, ‘ Heaven and Earth ; a Mystery,’ 
reproduce some of the moods of Goethe, for whom Faust ex- 
pressed the poring of the mind on the groat mystery of life. But 
in each case we have only the powerful expression of a common 
temper of the writer’s time. The revolt against artificial systems 
of undue restraint blends, in tl^e verse of Byron, even with his 
poet’s sense of the natural world : — • 


“ Dear Nature is the kindest mother still, 

Though always cl^anging in her aspect mild; 

From her bare bosom let me take my fill. 

Her never wean’d, though not her favour’d chjld. 

Oh ! she is fairest in her features wild, 

Where nothing polish’d dares pollute lier path ; 

To me by day or night she ever smiled, 

TBough I have mark’d her when none other hath, 

And sought her more and more, and loved her best in wrath " 


Byron w^m bom too late to feel how blood tingled in the days 
pre^g the French Kevolution. But the hour of vagoe Md 

^uationw^ notpver. To the Greeks, to whose cWis^.&Bt 

of twenty-two he addressed 

^ oad of the wedge Hereditary bondsmen, know ye 

Bot~ more sympathy than he aelmowledg^^ 
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the human world in which he learnt his harmonies. Tones of a 
whole choir of the poets of the previous half-century, English 
and German, may bo heard in the rush of the closing stanza of 
his ‘ Ode on Waterloo : ’ — 

But the heart and the mind, 

And the voice of mankind. 

Shall arise in communion — 

And who shall resist that proud union ? 

The time is past when swords subdued — 

Man may die — the soul’s renew’d : 

Even in this low world of care 
Freedom ne’er shall want an heir; 

Millions breathe but to inherit 
Her for ever bounding spirit— 

When once more her hosts assemble. 

Tyrants shall believe and tremble — 

Smile they at this idle threat ? 

Crimson tears will follow yet.” 

Certainly there was in all this tendency of thought a large 
and tumultuous addition to the influence of the people 
upon literature. With passionate hurry we were on 
the way that has been since followed, at least in Eng- 
land, calmly as the natural course, of a literature that is the true 
voice of the peoffle’s lieart and miiid. 

The way to the liberties of l^ngland was secured. The quiet 
constitutional battle with George 111. for due limitation of the 
Kinr’s prerogative involved no peril to society. As to the 
pr*^ ^ress of legislation, the spirit of the ^imes had made it not 
unreasonable in tlie Tory 4 )arty to share the King’s dread of 
“the hazard of innovation.” Since 1745 there had been no dis- 
pute concerning the succession, and now Whigs and Tories were 
both staunch supiK)rter» of the Crown. The Tories, indeed, 
supporting views of tlie Boyal prerogative that tallied better 
than the Whig creed with the King’s own views, became in an 
especial degree His Majesty’s njost loyal servants. Nothing 
remained to desire but the fighting out of every public question 
in fair battles of party : for such battles represented wholesome 
discussion of each act of change from opposite points of view, 
each view with its own portion of truth in it, and each entitied 
sometimes to prevail over the other. I^t the qn^ss wwk itself 
free, ^and honest ij^fpreter between l^e pe<^ ai4 tha 
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Government, and health in the body politic would find a natural 
expression in the calm pulse of its literature. 

Never perhaps was there a wholesomer English writer than 
Sir Walter Scott He had begun his career of litera- 
WaiterScott. five-and-twonty, as a trans- 

lator of Burger’s ‘Lenora’ and ‘ Wild Huntsman -two yearn 
afterwards he translated Goethe’s drama of old kmghtly romance, 
‘Gotz von Berlichingen ; ’ but his pleasure in the union of 
strong feeling with simplicity that characterises all good ballads 
and romances Avas not to be satisfied alone with the romantic 
element in modem German literature. He went back to the 
Border Minstrelsy of his own country, and published his three 
volumes of it, wliich a eritic said contained “ the elements of a 
hundred historical romances.” Then he grasped hands with 
old Thomas of Brcildoune, who, in the thirteenth century, was 
carried to her own land by the Queen of Faerie, and lived with 
her for three whole years. From Thomas the Rhymer, Scott at 
once, in 1805, passed to his own bright imagining of a ‘ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,’ that was the first of half-a-dozen modern 
gleeman’s songs. Speech from the heart, and freedom from 
conventional restraints, of which men had grown weary, these 
songs had to recommend them. There was then refreshment 
in the simple, animated flow of, story, whereof every turn was 
warmly felt and expressed in the light variable ballad metre. 
The metre itself breathed joyous defiance of the literary for- 
malism that had delighted in trim evenness of couplet and nice 
balance of antithesis. Here were Jjold borderers who never 
wore peruke, and could have ridden to the field with Goetz of 
the Iron Hand himself : — 

“ They quitted not their harness bright, 

Neither by day, nor yet by night : 

They lay down to rest 
With corslet laced. 

Pillow’d on buckler cold aed hard ; 

They carved at the meal* 

With gloves of steel. 

And they dSank the red wine through the helmet barr’d." 

When these metrical tales lost influence before the growing 
%ae of Byron, Scott broke with rhyme, and began, in 1814, to. 
out hia prose romances. At loast,j^,o£ten two, in ft yoftc. 
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and in one year three, appeared for the next seventeen years 
■without intermission, except in the single year 1830. Then 
the occasional .historical and other work for which Scott found 
time, in addition to that spent on his romance-writing, had for 
once the whole year to itself, and he produced only two dramas, 
the Letters on Demonology, the fourth series of the ‘ Tales of a 
Grandfather,’ and the second volume of the ‘ History of Scotland.’ 
Nowhere in print was Scott so much a poet as in the earlier of 
his romances. His bright, cheerful fancy, his quick humour, 
his honest warmth of feeling, that aroused every healthy emo- 
tion without stirring a passion, exercised, in these incessantly 
recurring novels, an influence as gradua! , as sure, and as well 
fitted to its time, as that which had been exercised by Steele 
and Addison in constantly recurring numbers of their ‘ Tatler ’ 
and ‘Spectator.’ There was a wide general public now able 
to fasten upon entertaining A'olumos. Scott widened it, and 
purified its taste. In Fenimore Cooper, the best of his imi- 
tators, we have the former strains caught up in a recurrence of 
the restless dream of an escape from civuization to imagined 
virtues of the undrilled savage in his state of nature. In Scott 
there is no form whatever of romantic discontent. His world 
was the same world of genial sympathies, in which, individually 
at least, we may all live if we.will, and do live if we know it. 
He enjoyed the real, and sported with the picturesque. As he 
felt, he wrote, frankly and rapidly. Even his kindly Toryism 
was a wholesome influence. The Jacobites, so real to Defoe, 
amused the public now as the material of pleasant dreams ; and 
the sunlight of Scott’s fancy glistened upon rippling waters 
where the storm had menaced wreck. 

Scott’s novels were for seventeen years in effect so many parts 
of a great influential family periodical, fairly punctual Develop- 
to its half-yearly appearance. But a true journalism joumaiian. 
was then being developed into., adequate expression of the 
English mind. To Newberry’s ‘Public Ledger,’ started in 
1760, Goldsmith contributed his ‘Citizen of the World.’ In 
1763 Wilkes, in the ‘North Briton,’ honestly printed all the 
letters in the names of persons commented upon, and suffered 
for his comments in No. 45 on the prorogation Speech afl!» an 
unpopular peace. Of the Letters of Juuius, in Ijhe ‘Phblip 
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AdveHiser/ the first appeared in April, 1767, the last in 
January, 1772, and these set an example of very bold political 
newspaper criticism. In trials that arose out’/>f these letters 
Lord Mansfield sought in vain to deny to the jmy ^e right of 
deciding what was libel, and what not, by confining its function 
to the question of publication. This question was not settled 
properly until the passing of Mr. Fox s Libel Bill in 1792. In 
1769 the ‘ Morning Chronicle ’ was first brought out by William 
Woodfall, who was especially the ear of England in the House 
of Commons. Victualled with a hard-boiled egg, he could sit 
out the longest debate, and next day write out for his paper, 
which he both printed and edited, the pith of all that he had 
heard. In 1772 appeared the ‘Morning Post,’ of which the 
editor, in 1780, seceded to found a new paper, the ‘Morning 
Herald.’ At this date there were no weekly papers. 

On the 13th of January, 1785, appeared a paper in four 
pages, ‘ The Daily Universal Kegistor,’ afterwards published, on 
the 1st of January, 1788, under the new name of ‘ The Times,’ 
which, as its propri^r announced, “ being a monosyllable, bids 
defiance to corruptors and mutilators of the language.” The 
‘Morning Advertiser’ first appeared in 1794; and in the year 
following there were in London fourteen daily papers, ten pub- 
lished three times a week, two twice a week, and twelve 
weekly ; while the distribution of newspapere throughout the 
country had been increased siifold by the introduction of mail- 
coaches. 

In 1797 Canning and his friends started, as a weekly paper, 
the ‘Anti- Jacobin,’ which had a brilliant career of eight months, 
with William Gifford, afterwards editor of the ‘Quarterly 
Eeview,’ for manager. These journals had learnt to speak 
boldly upon public questions in the face of distinct peril to their 
writers. In the first year of ‘ The Times,’ its proprietor was 
sentenced to fine, imprisonment, and pillory for speaking his 
mind out upon the Duke of York. In the year following he 
was again prosecuted. The English journalists were, in feet, 
like the poets, bent upon full natural utterance, and upon the 
breaHng down of all undue restraifits. They were all more or 
less in earnest, and by their variety of temper Mid opinion 
represented then, as now, though less completely, the varioi* 
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interests and humours that contribute their note to the common 
voice. 

To such continual discussion there was added the new element 
of a representation of the deliberate thought of the most culti- 
vated class upon all public questions, whether of politics or lite- 
rature, by the establishment of ‘ The Edinburgh Eeview ' in the 
year 1802. This incident in our literature is described by 
Sydney Smith in the preface to his afterwards collected Essays. 
For five years in Edinburgh, after his first entry into the Church, 
Sydney Smith says : — • 

“ The principles of the French Pievolution were then fnlly afloat, and it is 
impossible to conceive a more violent and agitated state of society. Among 
the first pcfrsona with whom 1 became acquainted were Lord Jeffrey, Lord 
Murray (late Lord Advocate for Scotland), and Lord Brougham; all of them 
maintaining opinions upon political subjects a little too liberal for the dynasty 
of Dundas, then exercising supreme ix)wer over the nortlicrn division of the 
island. 

“One day we happened to meet in the eighth or nintli story or flat in Buc- 
cleugh-placc, the elevated residence of the tlieii Mr. Jefirey. I proiX)sc(l that 
wo should set up a Review ; this was acceded to with acclamation. 1 was 
ap^)ointed Editor, and remained long enough in Edinburgh to edit the first 
number of the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ The motto 1 proj:x)sed for the Review 
was — 

* Tenui musam ineditamur avena,^ 

* Wc cultivate literature upon a little aatmeal.’ 

But this was too near the truth to be admitted, and so we took our present 
grave motto from Publius vSyrus, of whom none of us bad, I am sure, ever 
read a single line ; and so began what has since turned out to be a very im- 
pi.)rtant and able journal. When 1 left Edinburgh it fell into the stronger 
hands of Lord Jeffrey and Lord Brougham, and rcajhed the highest point of 
popularity and success.” 

And of the work then to he done ho adds a reminder that — 

“ The Catholics were not emancipated — the Corporation and Test Acts were 
unrepealed — the Game I^aivs were horribly oppressive — steel traps and spring 
guns were set all over the country — prisoners tried for their lives could have 
no counsel — I^rd Eldon and the Court of Chancery pressed heavily upon man- 
kind — libel was punished by the most cruel and vindictive imprisonments — 
the principles of Political Economy were Ijttle understood — the law of Debt 
and of Conspiracy were upon the worst possible footing — the enormous wicked- 
ness of the Slave Trade was tolerated — a thousand evils were in existence, 
which the talents of good and able men have since lessened or removed \ and 
these effects have been not a little assisted by the honest boldness of the 
' ‘ Edinburgh Review.* ** 

And not of the ‘Edinburgh Beview’ only. Equal litOTary 
representation of both parties in the State was assured by the 
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establishment of the ‘ Quarterly Eeview ’ in 1808. Troth comes 
only of full argument, by earnest and equally skilful, honest 
.dTOoate. of differiBg opinion. Of each Eeview the true ^ 
was almost doubled by the existence of the other. Their influ- 
ence has been felt throughout the whole extent of English jour- 
nalism. Partly by their example, monthly, weekly, daily writers, 
and as the reading public enlarged while more interests claimed 
representation, fresh groups also of good quarterly essayists, 
have been taught to aim at careful, polished (yjticism upon men 
and books. They are the English journalists who have m these 
last years won for the English people liberty and fuU communi- 
cation of opinion, not by their own separate skill, but simply by 
action for and with the English people, of which they are 
part. 

From this point our argument is of the v/orlf. of living men. 
Ejtpnsion Very much has been done by men of our own time in 
"Sion, extension and improvement of the education of the 
^pXr masses, and in the establishment of cheap and whole- 
iitorature. literature for the classes newly added to the 

reading or the thinking public. The reading is much larger 
than the thinking public ; its rewards are higher ; and out of 
this fact comes the single drawback upon the many and great 
gains to be reckoned in the literary history of our own genera- 
tion. But there is more to be said of the literary life of our 
own day, and of its tendencies, than this mere widely-dotted 
outline of the past enables me to say in brief with a sufficient 
clearness.. Now, therefore, I shall attempt to explore at more 
leisure the ground of which we have thus hastily and partially 
observed the plan. Taking my own way of criticism — for the 
vice of systematic writings upon literature has been compilation 
of opinion— I shall believe of every man’s work, that, if a good 
and a bad motive can be ascribed to it, it is the good one that is, 
in the nature of men, likely to be true. From a fuller study of 
Its antecedents, we can then pass, with little fear of misunder- 
standing, to a free discussion of the hterature of the present 
ay in its relation to the public mind, and give full honour to 
offlome Who ^ been donejrf late years for an advance- 

people in true reading power. Waste 
rea mg is not a power. But I do not consider that 
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"waste reading which refreshes the intellect by giving lively 
occupation to the fancy, when we note how largo an increase of 
reading power is yet possible, and very heartily to be desired. 
The mere habit of reading that must be acquired by the illi- 
terate adult, or by the child, may indeed come more easily by 
the free use of a literature that would be waste for any other 
purpose. This consideration justifies, no doubt, the existence 
of a large mass of the commonplace productions of our day. 
But the habit of reading having been secured, the taste for the 
right sort of reading has in the next place also to he cultivated. 
John Foster, the essayist on Popular Tguorance, thought it 
strange that any man, wliile there lay within reach of his hand 
treasures of wit, should leave them untouched, and prefer to 
starve upon ephemeral and worthless books. Tlie reason is, 
that the worth of a book lies in original thought, in independent 
play of fancy, in a delicate truth of expression, that can be fully 
appreciated only by men to whom it is not more natural to read 
than, when tliey read, to fasten upon their author with a liabit 
of sustained attention. 

Many people do not apply such a liabit even to the common 
occupations of their lives ; but even if there wore many original 
in action, these seldom would be found to shine in talk. Jliero 
is^ also good reason wln% in civilized conversation, men being 
rightly withheld from laying open their wliole personalities, the 
mind must exercise itself chiefly in a play of conversational wit, 
Avhich is a gift by itself, welcome as runs bid uot of lasting value, 
""^icessant repetition of the same remarks on tlio same subjects 
are thus left, almost of necessity, to make up the round sum of 
common talk. Some, in the midst of such talk, who want wit 
and aspire to be thought clever, know certainly how to temper 
commonplace with scorn, and, if they pretend to it, will be 
allowed, very cheaply, a wide reputation for the smartness which 
is mistaken for a quick intelligenceoby untrained minds. It is, 
in fact, the commonest attribute ^of an entire want of true intel- 
ligence ; as we may learn from our smartly censorious race of 
ragged street-boys. The censorious humour is a mental cor- 
ruption, that as surely breed&irom poverty of thought as typhus 
jfrom the bodily wants and dirt to which alone the doctors trace 
it. Thus, then, it is that the million of untrained readers, some 
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highly educated to the track in which their minds are set, more 
into any accessible track, and therein following their 
fellows, have the habit of intellectual attention dulled rather 
than sharpened by the constant grind of customary talk. When 
they come to their books they are soon fatigued, even by the 
exorcise of following tlie commonplace thoughts of a writer who 
does not dilute sense with a copious outpouring of words. Ori- 
ginal thought without a waste word in the expression of it— that 
is to say, good literature— is a burden they are only too glad to 
avoid. Commonplace thought, diffuse in the utterance, but 
flavoured throughout with a censorious smartness — that is to 
say, bad literature — for the same reason finds a ready market. 
Addison said tliat the habit of good reading was like that of 
smoking. There is a rejuignauce to get over before the taste 
is actiuired, and great solace and enjoyment to come of the 
acquisition. Men who fight through their qualms to qualify ns 
smokers might do as much to become readers. 

Iteaders have multiplied, and writers with them. Extension 
of the reading circle has reduced the average of its school know- 
ledge. The classical allusions and the scraps of learning that 
pleased Lyly’s limited and courtly circle never could interest 
the milliou whom a writer seeking popularity in these days will 
endeavour to attract. Yet the reader without scholarship also 
expects to be entertained by one who can put forward some 
claim to particular regard. An immense region of print has to 
be occui)ied by men who cannot all have the originality that 
will enable them to win an audience to the unaffected speaking 
of their thoughts. Men who have nothing to say write copiously. 
Debarred from the old way of asserting their right to be heard 
by a forced show of learning, they fall back upon the other old 
way of a forced display of wit, or weave tales in which weak 
English conveys, through crude surprises and extravagance of 
incident, in throes of debility a sense of strength. What else 
is to be done by one who has mo natural truth to express which 
is sufficiently raised above men’s everyday thoughts to appear 
worth especial notice, when it is presented also in men’s every- 
day lauguage ? Denied the artificial aid of pedantry, he strives 
to be thought either smart or startling, and hides poverty of 
mind under strained incidents or language tinselled vfith cou* 
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ceits. It may be true, as Lyly said, that speech “neither 
adorned with fine figures, neither sprinkled with choice plirases, 
bringeth tediousnesa” But figures and quick-witted phrases 
are to mind in its activity only what flush of cheek and flash of 
eye are to the body. Even Puttenham, regarding them as 
rouge, observed that rouge is not an ornament for all parts of 
the face. 

Defects like these incident to the demand created in our day 
for a large mass of wholesome ready-writing are, never- ix-^cts that 
theless, much too natural to be deplored as absolutely 
evil. By commonplace opinions, gaily plmased, or 
t» s with glaring incidents that force themselves upon the 
dullest power of attention, many thousands are now being exer- 
cised, with pleasure to themselves, in the bare mechanism of 
reading. Of tivo journals for the million, optj shall with delibe- 
ration be so written as to put some slight strain on the power 
of attention ; and the other shall with equal deliberation obtain 
more readers by seeking to amuse and instnict in the way that 
asks least of the readers’ inhdlect. It is hard to say which is 
more serviceable ; one deepens, without widening — the other 
widens, without deepening, the reading power. 'I'o a certain 
extent those two functions of literature have always been and 
always will be separate, until the day shall come — as it will 
come in its due time some dozen generations hence — when the 
whole nation reads ; and they who are not children read with 
all their minds. 

Towards this end literature tends. Once Europe itself was 
hardly large enough to furnish a sufficient public to xi,^ 
the writer, who addressed in Latin, as the common 
language of the educated, none but readers with trained faculties 
of study. Now every region of thought is in each country well 
occupied ; and altliough these regions vary much in population, 
yet it usually happens that an En^ish writer, even upon the 
abstrusest topic, if he can say wliat is worth hearing, may be 
fairly content with his English audience. Eveiy year, without 
University help, thousands of tlie mere readers take their 
degree as thinkers ; and pass, in the course of sharpening and 
polishing, from the grindstone to the diamond-powder ; or rise, 
as from appreciation of the gaudy pictures of the nursery, to a 
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sense of nature and true art that is but nature uttered through 
sound, form, or colour by the perfect voice of man. 

These new thinkers attach themselves first and with most 
pleasure to the better literature of their own day. This they 
prefer in their hearts to the best utterances of the past, and will 
read more willingly than even the verse of Spenser, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, or Dryden. For the contemporary author is read 
by the bright light of all familiar knowledge of his time that 
gives the right colouring to every allusion, and brings all the 
stir of its true life into each thought. But the best writer of a 
preceding day is read more or less in the dark ; by all of us he 
is read with more or less defective sense of facts once obvious, 
now obsolete, that gave vivacity to his allusions, and of the 
whole living spirit of the hour in which he spoke. 

Nevertheless the^well-being of our wit depends greatly upon 
our close familiarity with all that is best in English thought. 
And if we could so read over again the story of the English 
mind, as to recall some at least of the living influences which 
made our foremost writers what they were ; if wo could so think 
over it all that we might attach to any name or period at least 
enough of human interest to save an immortal utterance of 
living thought from being as a more dead book to us — for wo 
are not reading a book until we feel in it a man living and 
speaking — something would be gained, ^'here would be some- 
thing gained even by small success in such an effort; and, 
knowing that, I pass now with good courage to an effort to recall 
in these tolumes some traces of the life of English Literature, 
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CHAPTEK 1. 

Questions and theories of race, and of the probable charaeter 
of preliistoric England, enter into every discussion of 
the origin of English. Since it is in tlie nature of the 
subject that no fact asserted in relation to it can Ix^ absolutely 
proved, there is to no ipiestion an in<lis[)utable answer, and oi’ 
no theory can an impartial stiidmit bocotm^ tlu^ unbesitating 
advocate. Bui ea(di pliilological oinnion is maintained by 
partisans of its own — ^men of great ability, who, by their con- 
flicts, do all that in human reason can l^c done to bring us 
nearer to the truth. ])is])assionat(^ men are no douht useful as 
critics and arrangers of existing kilowledge ; but, witli the whoh' 
force of their minds pressing at a single point, they are the 
enthusiasts who brcalc fresh ground. Intent each on liis own 
(dearing, these pioneers enlarge tlie bordc^ts within wliicli their 
neighbours plough and sow, and build and legislate. 

We are altogether in an intellectual J^Vr W<‘st when we 
discuss the ancestry of those early possessors of tin's country, 
who are still part of it as the Cyrary and tlio (juoI, or when 
we endeavour to define early relations of tin? different races 
of the world to one another. But let us observe wliat has been 
said and done, with a well-gi'ounded respect for tlie ingenious 
advocate of every opinion. In coiiflii’t alone is wholesome truth 
to be worked out among us ; and there is no spirit poorer than 
that which, because it sees two i)omts of view to be curiously 
opposite, flatters itself with a sneer at either or at both. In good 
accord, therefore, with philologists of all shades of opinion, we 
may inquire among them whence the ancient Britons came. 
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Says one, Out of Cimmerian darkness; says another, Out of 
Hyperborean light. 

That the Welsh Cymry are descended from the old Cimme- 
were the rians, while Scyth and Scot, Caul and Gael, are related 
names, is an opinion widely held. What may perhaps 
be at present regarded as the standard theory on this subject is 
to be found in the first Essay appended to tho Fourth Book * 
of the annotated translation of Herodotus by Mr. George 
Eawlinson, to which Sir Henry Rawlinson and Sir J. Gardner 
Wilkinson contributed their notes. Between the years b.c. 
800-600 the Cimmerii, Gimiri, or Gomerim were powerful, says 
this authority, in Western Asia and Eastern Europe. Herodotus 
is confirmed as to that fact by Homer, JEschylus, Callinus, 
Aristotle, and by remaining names of places. Tho Cimmerians 
of Homer ^ dwelt “ at the farthest limit of the ocean stream, 
immersed in darkness and beyond the ken of the light-giving 
sun a vague geographical expression, which may or may not 
have meant some part of the northern coast of the Black Sea. 
There certainly iEschylus® has placed Cimmeria, as neighbour 
to the Sea of Azov and the Bosphorus. In the seventh and 
eighth centuries B.c. there were Greek colonists upon the 
northern coast of the Black Sea from whom trustworthy infor- 
mation might be had. The ^oet Callinus * speaks of a Cim- 
merian invasion, that there is reason to believe one of a series 
of raids, in which this people, crossing the Danube and the 
Bosphorus, joined smnetimes on their way by Thracian tribes, 
descended upon Asia Minor. The universal opinion of the 
Greeks was, that the Cimmerians came from north of the 
Danube, their home lying between that river and the Don, which 
flows into the Sea of Azov. Making settlements in Asia Minor, 
they were masters of Sinope for a time, and of Antandros for a 
century. But, of their own country, modem Sebastopol was the 
central point; for it was th^Crimea and the coast on eitlier side, 
eastward until beyond Taganrdg, and to the west beyond Odessa. 

Again, Ezekiel,® b.c. 600, speaks of Gomer as a nation, coup* 
ling it with Togarmah. He places it in the North Quarter (Ar* 

* Rawlinson’s ‘ Herodotus ’ (London, 1869), vol. iii. pp. 183-191. 

’ ‘ Odyssey,’ xi. 13-22. • ‘ Prometheus Bound,* 748—760. 

* Fragment of Callinus, 2. » Ezekiel xxxviii. 6. 
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menia) ; and the Armenians call Gamir the ancestor of their 
Haichian race of kings. In the Babylonian and Assyrian in- 
scriptions the Sacan or Scythic population, spread over the 
Persian empire, are called Gimiri, as if the Gimiri of one 
division of languages were an equivalent word to the Saka or 
Scyth of another. Perhaps both meant “ wanderers.” Pestus 
and Plutarch say that the name of the Cimbri meant robbers ; 
but, in uncivilized times, " rover ” and robber ” are connected 
terms. Identity of name and race are indeed not universal — 
the Persian Germanii are not Germans, the Ibcri of Georgia are 
not related to those of Spain ; l>ut the e is at any rate a prt'- 
suraption raised by tlie close resemblance of name betwoeii the 
Greek Kimmeri-oi and the Celtic Cymry. 

I am still giving only a digest of the able argument for this 
theory in Mr. Kawlinson’s Herodotus. When iho S(\ytliians, 
crossing the Don, fell on the Cimmerians from the East, the 
Cimmerians must, it i^ argued, have gone west. That has bf^en 
always the course taken by Asiatic liordes pr(*ssing on Europe. 
But if these powerful tribes went west b.c. (loO-hOO, whither did 
they go? Herodotus knew only, in Central and Western 
Europe, of the Sigynnes, the Cynotians, and the Celts. Tlio 
Sigynnes and Cynetians soon disappear, and could scarcely 
bo the great nation of tho Cimmerii, wliich, until driven From 
the Ukraine by tho force of the Scythian torn'ut, was to 
extend its ravages over large tracts of Asia Minor.” (‘an 
only find them among^the Celts, who had an unvarying ti’adition 
that they came from the East, and of whom one division bears 
the special name of Cymry. 

Celts, according to this authority, wore the primitive inhabit- 
ants of Gaul, Belgium, and Britain, possibly also of Spain and 
Portugal* In Spain, Belgium, and North Gaul the Celts were 
Cimbri. In Britain Cimbric Celts occupied the south coast at 
the time of Cajsar’s landing. Eveti if, as I believe, the Belga3 
in South Britain were of Germanic race, it was in Britain as in 
Gaul the Celts whom they displaced. Pressed upon by the Gothic 
or Teutonic race, they have formed the basis of the population in 
several large European countries. The name of the Cimmerii and 
Cimbri is now shared by the Cymry of Cambria with the Crim 
Tartars of the Crimea, which is a portion of their ancient home. 
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It is probable, this theory goes on to suggest, that the Cim- 
merians found, when driven westward, waste land uninhabited 
or thinly peopled by a Tartar or Mongolian race, which was 
absorbed, causing a Tartar admixture with the Celtic blood, or, 
when not absorbed, was driven to the north, where it is now 
represented by Finns, Esths, and Lapps. Such may have been 
the Spanish Iberians, forefathers of the peculiar people of the 
Basque. The Cymry were first spread over central Europe 
by the force of Scythians from behind. It is most likely to 
have been the impulse of the Goths and other Teutons by which 
they wore driven on to Gaul, and Spain, and Britain. Hie 
pressure of Iberians caused furtlier migration of Celts across the 
Pyrenees to their oAvn kinsmen in Gaul. Thence want of space 
forced many across the Alps to found new settlements in Italy 
and Hungary. Next followed a period of rest and pause in the 
movement ; but a century later, about the year b.c. 280, hordes 
of Gauls from these regions entered Macedonia, and threatened 
Greece. Eepulsed from Delphi, they went northward, invaded 
Asia Minor, and, when other ground was reconquered from them, 
still dwelt in the heart of Phrygia, giving the name Galatia to 
its northern jiart. At this time also they retaliated on the Scy- 
thians, intermixed with them, forming Celto-Scythians, and 
advanced as far as their old homo in the Crimea, whence they 
were again driven by the progress of Sarmatic tribes, which then 
commenced. Forced along the valley of the Danube, there 
they left their traced in the names Wall^hia and Galicia, but 
themselves finally sank under the antagonism of more powerful 
nations. From Eastern and Central Europe Celts have dis- 
appeared. In Northern Italy, in France, where their language 
is yet to be heard in Brittany, and among ourselves in Cornwall, 
Wales, the Scotch Highland.s, and Ireland, their traces are 
distinct. In many parts of Wales, North Scotland, and Ireland 
the population is almost purely^ and entirely Celtic. 

The keen advocate of a less popular theory was the late Rev. 
Were the John Williams, Archdeacon of Cardigan, whoso ar^u- 

ColtH Hyper- . . . . .P 

boioans? ment^ IS curious and interesting. He sets out with a 
passage quoted by Diodorus Siculus from Hecatmus the Milesian, 


Archdeacon Williams’s ‘ Essays.’ Loudon;’ 1838. 
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of whose works fragments alone remain. Hecateeus took part 
in the revolt of the lonians from Darius about the year 500 b.c. 
An inquisitive traveller, he knew what was known among the 
lonians, of whose number the Phococans had established a com- 
merce with Tartessus and Southern Spain. Arganthonius, a 
long-lived king of Tartessus, was an especial friend of the 
Phocmans. What, therefore, was known in Spain might be- 
come known to Hecataous. With this preface Archdeacon 
Williams requotes from Hecataeus this remarkable passage, as 
given by Diodorus the Sicilian : 

“ Now, after describing the parts of Asia lying northward, we think it not 
inappropriate to narrate the mythological stories concerning the Hyperboreans. 
Ilecataeus, and some other authors of ancient mythology, say that in the 
regions over against ‘ Celtica,’ there is in the ocean an island, not smaller than 
Sicily ; that this island is situated below the constellation of the Bears, and that 
it is inhabited by men called Hyperboreans, because they arc placed beyond the 
blast of Borea^i. They add, that the land, being fertile and producing every- 
thing necessary, and enjoying a fine temperature, hears two crops in the year. 
Now, they raythologiadly state that Latona was horn there, and that, on that 
account, Aixdlo is honoured by them above all otlier gods ; that aniong them 
tliere arc some men priests, as it were of Apollo, and that, consequently, he is 
daily and continuously hymned by them with lyric songs, and exceedingly 
honoured ; that there is also in the island both a consecrated luecinct of great 
magnificence, and a temple of corresponding beauty, adorned with numerous 
dedicated gifts, and in shape spherical ; that there is also a city sacred to the 
god, and that the majority of its inhal^tants are harpers, and that these, con- 
tinuously harping in the temple, sing, lyrically, hymns to the god, and greatly 
magnify his deeds. They also state that the Hyi)erboreans have a peculiar 
dialect, and are very kindly disposed to the Hellenes, and especially to the 
Athenians and Delians, and that they have iriherit«!d this friendly feeling from 
ancient times. They also say that some of the Helhmes have q^assed over to 
the Hyperboreans, and have left there precious dedicated gifts, bearing Hellenic 
inscriptions ; that in the same manner Abaris, in a former age, had passed into 
Hellas, and renewed with the Delians the bond of friendshif) and consanguinity, 
^riioy also say that the moon from this island appears to be not far distant from 
the earth, and clearly shows certain eartidy eminences. It is also said that 
every nineteenth year the god descends into this island. Now, every nine- 
teenth year certain returns of the stars to fixed ]X)sitions take place, and on this 
account a period of nineteen years is callecf by the Hellenes the great year; that 
when the god makes his periodical appearance, he both plays the harp and 
dances during the night, from the vernal equinox to thq rising of the Pleiades, 
taking great delight in his own successful efforts.” 

■“If that iuforraation,” says the Archdeacon, “ was derived from 
Phocseans who frequented the court of Arganthonius, it is 
evident that those Hyperboreajis were the occupants of Great 
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Britain, which is so accurately described in the above passage, 
that one of the earliest editors of Diodorus could not refrain, 
in his inde$, from writing — ‘ See whether this cannot be applied 
to Anglia.’ ” Diodorus himself did not consider that this pas- 
sage referred to Britain j yet, when he comes to describe our 
island, his account coincides, it is observed, curiously in several 
particulars with the description of the island occupied by the 
Hyperboreans : 

“ Here are a few points in which the historian Diodoras agrees witli the 
ancient Mythologist (book v.) : — 

“For over a<^ainst the Paroccanic Galatia there are in the ocean many 
islands, of which one, beino; also the greatest, is called * Brettanica.’ 

“ Compare the island of Mythology, ‘ an island off the coast of Celtica, in the 
ocean.’ 

“ Again, ‘ the island being triangular, something like Sicily, has not its sides 
equally long.’ 

“ Compare this with the expression, ‘ not less than Sicily.’ 

“ Again, the Hyperborean island was ‘ under the Rears.’ 

“ Compare Britannia’s position, ‘as it is situated under the Bear.’ 

“Again, the Hyperboreans, from the Homeric times downward, were de- 
scribed as undisturbed by wars ; none of their neighbours ever molested tln’iii 
with the sword. 

“ Com|)are with this the following passage from the history : — ‘ The island in 
ancient times was never troubled by a foreign military power. For we liave 
not heard that Dionysus nor Heracles, nor any other hero or iirince, made war 
against it.’ 

“ Again, the Hypcrlxireans are deserfbed as innocent, pros[>eroiis, peaceful. 

“ Compare this description with the following account of the inhabitants of 
Brettanica : — ‘ It is said that aboriginal races inliabit Brettanica, wlio preserve 
ill their habits the primitive mode of life. For among other things they use 
chariots for their wars, as ft is handed down to us, the ancient heroes of the 
Hellenes did in the Trojan war.’ ‘ That in their habits they are simple, and 
far removed from the craftiness and wickedness of the present age. . , . That 
the island is very populous. . . . That they have many kings and princes, and 
that these for the most part are peacefully disposed towards each other.* ‘ That 
those who inhabit the western promontory of the island called Beleriiim, are 
hospitable even in an exceeding degree, and, on account of their intercourse 
with foreign merchants, completely civilized in their habits.’ ” 

The Archdeacon quotes altJb, as a contemporary of Hecatmus, 
Pindar,' who speaks of the community of the Hyperboreans, 
a people who are* ministers of Apollo,” from which the son of 
Amphictyon went to the shady fountains of the Ister. Again 
he says of the Hyperboreans,^ that Perseus once feasted among 


' Olymp. Ode iii. y, 12. 
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them, and found them sacrificing hecatombs of asses, in which 
vpcrifices, and in their vocal songs, “ Apollo takes incessant and 
th^^ intense delight, and lauglis while he views the petulance of 
j^^^Arestive brutes. The Muse, moreover, is not a stranger to their 
‘ blit everywhere tuneful choirs of virgins, and the voice 
^e^i’P®> the tones of pipes, are set in motion ; and the 
merrilw^^’ ''^*th wreaths of the golden laurel, banquet 

. Nor do disease nor decaying old age aflect the sacred 
fought wars.” iEschylus, who 

r "vt)h£e»i Balamis in the year wlien Pindar died, makes the 
verbially> toi^ chorus of the Choephorce, allude, as if pro- 
boreans.” Be “ tlie gold and great prosperity of the Hyper- 
look foi^ the ' tiw, it is argued, that “ the authorities lead us to 
laurels, and ^Hyperboreans in a country abounding M'itli olives, 
off the ce tiie island of Hecatams in the ocean 

■whom th * tk^itica.’ ” Put tlien comes Herodotus, of 

« a fir^ hdeacon complains, that among his crotchets was 
he^^I fiction, tliat were lie on any disputed fact to ])rocui-e 
;<;'i^»ny of one eye-w’itness, it was sufficiimt to outweigh 
i'yf poets might imagine or mythologists enigmatically 
’ and Hei-odotus did not believe in the existence of 
Hyperboreans. His inquiries, it is argued, proved only that 
there was no such people in the more northern parts of Asia 
or Eui’Ope ; but of Western Europe ho confessed that he knew 
little. “ Now concerning the western extremities of Europe I 
have no accurate aceormt to give ; ” and his own stiitement * of 
a Delian report should have led him to look for the Hyperboreans 
westward. 


“ But the Dolians say much more about the Hyperhoroana, as tliey say that 
sacred gifts, bound up in wheaten straw, arc regularly conveyed to the 
Scythians, and that the neighbours of these, receiving them in sucoesiiion, 
convey them to the Hadriatic, the furthest station from the West ; that thence, 
being conveyed southward, they are escorted until the Dodonreans, first of 
Hellenes, receive them ; that from them tMhy descend to the Mahean Gulf, and 
cross over into Eubcea ; and then thatefty sends them to another city until they 
readi Carystus. But the Carystians, passing by Andros^convey them to Tenos, 
and the Tenians to Delos. That in earlier times the Hyperboreans sent two 
virgins to hear the sacred offerings. These the Delians name Hyperochh and 
La^iofe ; and that as an escort they sent with them five of their citizens, whom 
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they now call Perpherees, who have great honours at Delos ; but that, whra the 
men thus sent forth never returned back, the Hyperboreans, regarding it as a 
great evil that it should always be their lot never to receive back the 
deputed, conveyed on this account the sacred gifts, bound in wheatcn str'^^^ 
to their next neighbours, with injunctions to escort them from their 
to another nation, and they say that the offerings, thus escorted, 

Delos.” 

The later Greek autliors, except Oallimaclius, agreed#’ 
Herodotus in denying the existence of a nation of Hyperby^^^^jg 
or placed them in a Utopia within the arctic circle, y'y^calous 
for the honour of the ancient Britons, Archdeacon 
who would connect a hierarchy of Druids with f^^^^yyorsljjp of 
Apollo, and of course sees only Stonehenge in the'^< consecrated 
precinct of great magnificence, and a temple of corresponding- 
beauty, in shape spherical,” quotes further Herodotus the 
Delian tradition, that Arge and Opis came to l^ ios from the 
Hyperboreans before Hyperoche and I-'‘iodic6, t\ ‘ 
with the deities themselves, and that their namet?®^^*' jjjyoked 
by nations in an ancient hymn composed for thera*?'®*^!^’ ^ 

Lycian, who lived long before Orpheus. Greek templf ' 
are next quoted from Pausanias (a.d. 170). Priests of tJ;- island 
pian Jupiter, in Elis, said that the wild olive was bro.^'’® 
Heracles from the Hyperborean land. According to a tradition 
of the priests of Delphi, the oracle of Apollo in Delphi was 
established by Hyperboreans, and by Olen, who was the first 
prophet of Phoebus. Having argued thus for an ancient con- 
nexion of the Hyperboreans with the religious creed of Greece 
before Hesiod and Homer had invented the theogony of the 
Hellenes, the Archdeacon quotes from a fragment of Stephanus 
of Byzantium a passage stating that Pelmissus, who went to 
Caria, “ where the temple of the Pelmissian Apollo now exists,” 
was from the Hyperboreans. Now Pelmissus is at this day 
famous for Cyclopean ruins. 

Through such reasoning the conclusion is reached, that the 
people called Hyperboreans inhabited the south-west of Spain, 
Gaul west of the Alps, and the island of Great Britain ; that they 
were prosperous and civilized ; that there was commerce and 
sympathy between priests of Stonehenge and those of Delphi ; 
that preliistoric Britons weje, in fact. Titan Celts, closely allied to 
the Pelasgians of ancient Greece ; and that these peo’ole migrated 
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by water rather than by land from Central Asia at a period not 
very much less remote than the days of Noah. 

Not parting from the Celts, who first possessed the British soil, 
we look also to the Anglo-Saxons, who by conquest and 
colonisation took possession of the arable land of the ®**““*- 
plains, and loft to the ancient Britons little more than pasturage 
among the mountains of the Scottish Highlands, Wales, 
Cornwall, and the hills of Cumberland. Whence came this 
English people ? As we are now to trace the formation of their 
language in their literature, it is fit that wo know something of 
what is argued upon its origin ami its relationship to other 
tongues. 

With a question of the origin of language itself such dis- 
cussion usually begins. 'I’lie details are entirely theo- Th? origin of 
retical. Psammetichus, King of Egypt, the same 
curious expeiimentalist who sent a long rope down the sources 
of the Nile, did, perhaps, according to the well-known story in 
Herodotus,^ attempt a practical experiinetit by shutting up two 
newborn infants with a herdsman, who was ordered to “ let no 
one utter a word in their pi’csence, but to keep them in a 
sequestered cottage, and from time to time introduce goats to 
their apartment, see that they got their fill of milk, and in all 
other respects look after them.’’ The innate natural language 
was expected to rise to their tongues after the indistinct 
babblings of infancy were over. At the end of two years, when 
the herdsman one day went in to them, ^the children both mn 
up to him with outstretched arms, and distinctly said Bek. 
Obs(?rving afterwards that the word Bek was constantly in their 
mouths, he reported it, and the children repeated it when they 
were produced before the King. Now Bek was Phrygian for 
bread, and so it was determined that the original tongue of tongues 
was Phrygian. Professor Max Muller observes that bek, as thp 
name of bread, is equivalent to tlm bale in baker, and involves 
ideas of a mill and an oven, which nobody would expect to find 
innate. If the story be true, the children, who had heard 
goats cry, bleated. A like experiment is fabled to have I 
made by James IV. of Scotland, who shut up the infants wit 
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dumb man, and found that they spoke Hebrew. Nobody will 
believe that story, since we all know well that infants learn to 
speak, as it is reasonable to think that the human race itself 
learnt in its infancy to speak, by exercise of intellect in imitation. 
As to this matter, Socrates, or Plato in his name, supposed the 
truth to Ue in the same theory which reappears with all the gloss 
of a new principle admirably enforced in Mr. Wedgwood’s Die* 
tionary of Etymology.^ Plato himself had it from the Pytha- 
goreans, and his exposition of it,* certainly serious, has by some 
been taken for a jest against Protagoras. Farther back than 
the Pythagoreans we can hardly go, to illustrate by etymology 
the saying of the preacher, “ That which hath been is now ; and 
that which is to be hath already been.” 

There used, indeed, to be a belief in a certain “ artificer of 
names, who is among men the rarest of artificers,” whose voca- 
tion it had been in past times cunningly to fashion names as 
instruments, and who gave to each thing the name fit for it by 
nature. It was considered clear that, when the Gods gave names, 
they gave them to things in complete accordance with their 
nature. To the Eiver of Troy — 

“ Xantlms by Gods, by men Scamander, call’d,” 

tlie name of Xantlms must for some reason have been pecu- 
liarly apt (although Goropius Becanus did derive it from the 
Flemish for sea-margin). In discussing etymologies of this 
kind, Plato follows the usual ways of derivation. Poseidon, 
for example, by the Aan whose w^alk was stopped at the sea- 
shore, may have been called a foot-chainer, ttocti &v. 

But in prosecuting such inquiries, When, Socrates asks, will he 
who fails to answer justly fail? Will it not be when he reaches 
those names which are as elements of other names and of all 
talk ? W henever we lay hold of that w^hich is no longer com- 
posed from other names, we may say justly that we have 
reached an element. But propriety is as essential in the element 
xvs^in the compound. So reasoned Plato, and he reasoned well, 
were he goes on to argue, we had no voice or tongue, we should 
sympress ourselves by imitative signs and gestures ; having voice, 

Ihe P ‘ ^ l^ictionaiy of English Etymology.’ By Hensleigh Wc%wood, M.A. 
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we imitate with that : a name then,” he says, would seem to 
be an imitation, by the voice, of the thing named.” 

Only he t, ould not dignify every mocker of beasts with the 
rank of a namegiver. The true namegiver, he says, even as a 
musician imitates passion with sound or a painter represents 
everything by colour, imitates the existence of a thing by letters 
and syllables. It must be so, he adds. We have notldng that 
will better account for the first names, unless like the tragedy 
writers we seek help from our machinery and introduce the 
Gods, or evade assertion of first principles by resting content at 
a reference to some people more ancient than ourselves. The 
old philosopher — and it is here that ho was supposed to be 
joking — found in the letter r a similitude of motion, stirring 
forward ; in i of attenuation, tliinness ; a and o of greatnesif o of 
roundness ; ph (f ), ps, s, and z seemed to suggest infiation, size ; 

1 repriiscmted smoothness, oily Ihjuidity ; g something of the 
tenacity of glue. Mr. Wedgwood liimself hardly applies his wit 
with more ingenuity in speculation, and his beaming in producing 
evidence to support speculation, of exactly the same kind. 

The imitative origin was indeed implied in the doctrine 
j)rcvalent after I'lato’s time, — that words were formed by 
mimicry, by metaphor, by catachresis or the use of the nearest 
word to one that is wanting, by ajutithesis and by euphemism or 
making tlie best of a bad subjeert, — since all the methods here 
named after mimicry ex])ress only the new turns given to words 
already formed; and the first creation of the word is to be 
' *'nlained only by the way of imitation. But tlie etymologists 
(lx, '^^‘ar to have reasoned thus on their own terms. And 

again i*. istotle’s time students were further misled by super- 
ficial reading of the phrase joined by the Peripatetics to all their 
definitions of language, that the words were significant by 
compact.” The provision of this clause was just, but it admitted 
easily of being connected with a vague belief in arbitrary sym- 
bolism as the source of language# 

Moreover the great number of grammarians, even in Quin- 
tilian’s day, amused themselves and confused others with 
etymologies of the most ridiculously superficial kind.^ Genetel 
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terminations, common to a hundred words, were treated at will 
as peculiar words when anything like sense could be got out of 
them. Testamentum was ^ testatio mentis who could be dis- 
satisfied with a fact so apparent ? It was as if we in England 
were to derive the word from ‘testator meant/ and so be 
satisfied. 

What was absurdly bad among the later Romans became 
worse in the hands of the dialecticians of the middle ages, and 
the centuries next following. The very minuteness of inquiry 
that prevailed was of a kind incompatible with any philosophical 
generalisation. One man produced six volumes on a dot. The 
letters S and B each became the subject of a dissertation. The 
Sorbonne, having decreed how the Latin Q should be pronounced, 
was enthusiastic enough on behalf of these researches into 
language to cut off one of its members who adhered to kiskis 
and kamkam. “ Here,” said somebody of the Sorbonne to 
Casaubon, ‘‘ is a building in which men have disputed for four 
hundred years.” “ And what,” replied Casaubon, ‘‘ have they 
settled?” When the Logicians asked one another ‘‘ Whether 
the Chimsera humming through the void of nature could devour 
second intentions,” in what spirit could we expect the philosophy 
of language to be studied ? 

In France during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
there was no true study of etymology. In England, however, 
there was an impulse given to the analysis of language by the 
‘ Hermes ’ of James Harris, issued from the close of Salisbury in 
the middle of the last century. Harris took up a degraded 
subject with the classic parable of Heraclitus, whose fame, 
celebrated throughout Greece, induced certain persons to 
make a long journey to see so great a man, and, when 
they came, they chanced to find him warming himself in his 
kitchen. The meanness of the place caused them to stop, but 
the wise man cried to theip, Enter boldly, for here too there 
are Gods.” 

Many an English scholar was enticed by Harris’s ‘ Hermes ’ 
into the kitchen of language, and led to inquire how words are 
prepared for the world’s parlour. The chief merit, indeed, of 
that book was its inviting character. Whatever its defects of 
doctrine, it taught thouglitful men to entertain themselves with 
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the analysis of language. As to the origin of the primary words, 
flarris s view offers, indeed, a curious contrast to tho thooiy of 
imitation. He looked upon single words not as representative 
of things, but ‘‘ symbols of ideas ; ” and he went to the extreme 
point in that direction by adding that they were symbols 
“ primarily, essentially, and immediately ” of general ideas, 
and of particular ideas ‘‘ only sec^ondarily, acciilentally, and 
mediately.’’ Althoxigh much has been done for philology in 
this country since Harris’s time, tho chief attention of scholars 
has been given to a minute development of tho history of our 
language ; to tho establisliment of any first jirinciplo not much 
thought has boon given. The Ihought in that direction is to be 
found chiefly in the fanciful and fashionable rcilationships estab- 
lished among tongues and peoples, founded upon flicts as cd^ent 
as that Erin, or as it used to bo writhm, Linuj, and Iran a.r(5 
almost identical names, and that buildings lik(^ tlie roniid towea's 
of Ir(dand are to be found only in Tei’sia. With tlioso perhaps 
we may class theories of brotlierhoods, only less obviously nn- 
philosophieal as to tlu^ groiiiuls on which they n'st, tluin the 
conclusion of John Jh'can of Oorp, who, living at the close of 
the sixteeiitli century, preceded Sir William JoiKis in the <lis- 
covery of r(‘semhlan(‘es between Indian and (lermauic woi'ds, 
and inforrcil therefore that Adam and Eve in Paradise talked 
Flemish.^ 

liOrd ]\[onhoddo’s speculations on tin? interject ional origin of 
language wore for a time popular. Ihdbnj there was language, 
he said, there wore wild men whose uttc‘ran(‘o could be only by 
cries. Travtdlers, he tlionght, liad proved that tln?re was no 
mimicry among barbarians. Speech was formed out of inarticu- 
late cries of the wild animal ; man’s cries are from tho throat, 
and therefore the first language was guttural. Thus La Hon tail 
had said of the Hurons that they never shut their lips in 
speaking. Lord Monboddo explained, also, tliat because vowel 
cries are few, variety of oxpressiem was only to be had by adding 
to them length. Wherefore it was that M. la Condanyne^fpurJV 
pootazzarorincouroac to be a savage way of saying tl 

Dr. Alexander Murray absurdly derived aU the 
__J . A 

‘ Gorop. Becan. ‘ Hcrmatbena,’ lib. ix. p. 204, ed. ^ 
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Europe from the nine imitative syllables, Ag, Bag, Dwag, Cwag, 
Lag, Mag, Nag, Bag, Swag. The late Sir John Stoddart’s 
treatise on Glossology, which is the second part of the work on 
Universal Grammar furnislicd by him to the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana,’ contains large recognition of the extent to which, 
imitative words, or onomatopoeias, are built into tlio foundations 
of language. “ It is not,” ho siiys, “ to be supposed that all or 
even tlie majority of words can be traced to the mere imitation 
of sound ; but that onomatopoeias must be numerous is evident 
from the groat variety of sounds imitated.” He justly takes to 
himself credit for “ the first attempt to bring under a gene- 
ral classification this considerable branch of the elements of 
speech,” in a chapter of the work just named, which contains, 
mdoed, the greater number of the examples introtluced by Mr. 
Wedgwood in the preface to his Dictionary. 

I have quoted Sir John Stoddart’s rejection of the supposition 
“ that all or even the majority of words can be traced to the 
mere imitation of sound,” a rejection which some readers, while 
they assent to it, may hold to bo equivalent to a dismissal of the 
imitative principle as one not of universal ai)plication. But 
there is a sound formed by imitation — mum — to express silence 
itself, and it is obvious that we may imitate moi’e things than 
sound by methods of articulfttion ; jas a painter imitates not 
tints only, but thoughts and passions by the use of colour, or a 
musician can suggest the sentiments of love, anger, despair, by 
vibrations of dead wood, or brass, or catgut. I am falling back 
on Plato ft)r these illustrations. And iigain we may repeat with 
the old philosopher, “ It must bo so.” Wo have no better 
account to give of the origin of names unless we betake our- 
selves to our machinery and introduce the Gods, or are content 
to stop short of first principles in our inquiry. The “ root ” 
with which English inquirers commonly are satisfied Mr. 
Wedgwood describes veiy^happily as merely “ the core of a 
group of related words having similar significations.” Content 
/ 41 -uii, ^ve dcfnot push investigation farther, and accept thus 

^ep^d for tl alternatives suggested. On the other hand, there 
lat Ixmk was i-, wliile German philology was breaking into life, 
lOe rme, it taijg^an etymologist battled for the propriety of solving 
■,a Deus ex machinfi. When France and England 
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were indifferent to the whole subject, there was war of words in 
Berlin upon the question of the Divine or Human origin of 
sjKsech, as if tliero could bo a “ human ” origin of anything 
belonging to man’s nature. Tooke said well in the ‘ Diversiojis 
of Purley,’ “ God having furnished man with senses, and with 
cy , 8 of articulation, as Ho has also with water, lime, and sand, 
it , :ld seem no more necessary to form the words for man, 
than to temper the mortar.” The question really was, whether 
man multiplied words to express his wants as they grew, in 
aecordancf! with a natural law, part of tlus simple harmony of 
the Divine Government; or whether language came to liim 
from above by miracle. Tin; former opinion ])rcvailo<I; but the 
subsequent coui-so of research and sp(!culation, jiowh(u-(> A.oro 
carefully pursued than in Germany, has nc-ver looked back 
farther than to Lie assumjition of some }>rimitive language, out 
of which diversities of national history and character (loveloj)O(l 
many forms. 

Herder the poet iiretixi'd In’s own general assent to J"*' 
Monboddo’s doctihies on the oigv.h'ot 'language, tioixl Alon- 
boddo as an etyuudgist fdlloweil the h'ud of bis frieial Harris. 
If he ietured nen utterly savage who had all language to 
leani .u) br(mgl|to them more cultivated men as teachers, and 
found the inve^'^irs of speech ainong tin; Egyptians, not where 
Herder lookd and others are still looking for them, in Upper 
Asia. ’Idle.) are, however, among the Chwmau writers upon 
language, nid especially in the \\ritin;^s of ^Vilhelm von 
Humboh^'inany vague recognitions of th<i imitative principle. 

yhenWillxolm von Humboldt’ speaks of the innate necessity 
’Si^'producing language by which man’s spirit is urged to a 
jatural issue of its thoughts in words, and argues that, man’s 
jUature being everywhere one, there is one issue to this effort, 
moditied only by peculiar and national conditions thus account- 
ing for the haiTOonies among different tongues he is within a 
haii-’s-breadth of accepting the whole imitative theory of speech. 
Speech, he says, arises iu three ways : it is imAative, symbolic, 

1 ‘Ueber die Verschiedenheit dos Mecschlichca SpracE > Berlin, 
•*836,, The best elementary book on ‘The Origin ot Lan; that by 
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and analogical; the first phonetic, but the second and third 
intellectual. Yet nothing would seem to be more obvious than 
that, — to use Humboldt’s terms, — ^the intellectual is based on 
the phonetic. Jlis ideal of speech is that articulation depends 
on the power of the mind over the organs of speech, compelling 
them to an utterance that corresponds in form with its own 
working.” He would teach, therefore, that not only much more 
than mere sound, but even the general ideas, which Harris took 
to be the elements of language, might bo expressed in articulate 
voice by a sort of onoinatopceia. Mr, Wedgwood, rightly con- 
ceiving that our advance is from the pariicular to the general, 
provides no theory for the first creation of a common term ; 
and no argument is necessiiry to show how immediately and 
easily particular words, common in their application, ^^ou]d 
become available for common use, or how often images of the 
seen would become symbols of the unseen. 


The wliole argument not more than partially established may 
nfench only on a ])artial truth ; nevertheless we are now fiir rtunoved 
c) articulate sounds are but so many dead 

“iJjrr ’■" ^moke.’t tluit- 

SO IS sound air y broke.’* 


and liis wants. TIk? subtlest^ ^ niitn’jjnfomed with 

lie hiddou in the vary knowledge 

mystoiy lot us bo suio that it i« ^^P^^abet. nature may 
Kast. We trace it ultimatel 

m so many of tlie habits of life “wise^tr ^ 

Until recently writers were e T * 

« ‘ho spiritual toachCrf ,!*" r'f®'’’ 

Massed Mcordiiig to (ho nam^ „f Jf *ow 

Shorn, and Haiu tlie father of Oin Jophotli, 

S,“r™r“«‘«>y‘eceut tiJwVlf *» 


“‘w » »".p«w;ruu (So 
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To the Semitic languages belonged Hebrew, Phoenician, Syriac, 
and Arabic, which still retain that common naiHe ; but the 
Hamite were the languages of the African tribes. Confident iu 
, this theory, the white enslaver of the negro sometimes fits it 
comfortably for himself to the text, “ God shall enlarge Japheth, 
and he shall dwell in the tents of Shorn ; and Canaan shall be 
his servant.” 

Our own place among the posterity of Japheth was once 
defined also by acceptance of a few convenient traditions. 
Gomer, we road, was the son of Ja])heth, Ashkenaz tlie sou of 
Gomer, and Ashkenaz, as Verstegan lias it, 

‘‘acoordinp; to tlio opinion of sundry very loann-d nnd judicial inillxirs, was 
the lather of Tuisco, or Tniscou, the fatln^r and rtmdnctor (d* llic ( lornians, 
^v}lo, after his name, cvcJi unto tliis day, do in their own ton'j.n(! (tall Ihciii- 
selves Tnylsh, and Ihcir counfry ol (imnany, 'I'n.Mshland ; and lluj N*ali(‘r- 
laiids, the 1) for the do make it Dnytsh and Diivfsliland. 

anllna's, as, naiindy, S<'hasliaii IVlnnslcr, do n-porl lhat. Tiiisoo was the son of 
-Noafi, by his wi(o u‘\ra/a, or Arezia (of oll.crs calk'd 'iVtlica), Ixa-n afUa* tlu* 
Flood ; and that, coniin;j, wilh his pc((jd(! out of Asia into Kuropt*, Ik' ('x({']\dcd 
his dominion from tlio rivc'r Tanais oven nnto tla' IlhiiK'. Ollier Oonnaii 
antliors arv, of opinion that ho lastly made his rcsidoiK'c apd ah(>do on tli<‘ side 
of tlu‘ i’iv('r Uhino, at a placo winch nnto this day rdaincth the- nanioof Diiytsh, 
silnatod ri|iht over a!,;aiiist Hic c.ity of ( hillin (I)oiilz, o[t[K>siio tj<)l();j,no). 
‘Mbit now, wdioiht'V Tnisco \voi*<3 (ho son of Noah,ov (ho son ol Aslikcna/, who 
was ;.;raudchild nidx^ <lap]ieth, al(hou;j;h some do toon o (pioslion, yet snroly 
with tiioiv. likeliiiood of frnlii w'o niawfol((»w (ho opinioirof siu'h as ahinii 
him to Lave been the ^loat-p’andchild of daphc'lh, and tho rather in ri'j^ard (jf 
tlio mighty and ^»opuk>ns olYspring fore(,old in Ihdy Writ to ]>roceed troin 
Japhotlj, which is very agrceablo nnto the most ['Ojaihais (Jennau nation, 
accounting all members thereof.” ’ 

• 

As to tho nation boin,<>: oallisl ])y the foreij^nor German or 
Alman, Gar, says Vorstegan, or («or, lias in (terinan the, same 
'sense as Al; “ both German and Almaii thej) is as much as to 
say, All or wholly it; '-Ian.” 'I’ho Germans of different pro- 
viuccis bore different names, and some wore Saxons, thus calle<l, 
some said, from saxura, because of their hard and stouy nature, 
Othei-s said they were named fr«m one of three princes, Saxo, 
Bruno- and Friso, who came from India witli droops of men to 
eerve| Uexander the Great; these settling afterwards in 0'^-. 
many founded Saxony, Brunswick, and Friesland. Others satfe 


> Verstegan’s ‘ Antuiuities,’ cd. IG28, p. 9. 
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they were Sac-sons, sons of the Asiatic Sacao. But Verstegan 
w’^as sure that they were Germans who received their name from 
their use of a weapon peculiar to themselves, called the seax, 
shaped like a scythe, just as the Scyths are named for their 
good shooting from the verb scytan to shoot. What more was 
wanted? There wore, indeed, people even in Verstegan’s time 
who, not content to have the Saxons come as Germans into 
Britain, will needs bring them from elsewhere to come into 
Germany;” but of such requirement the good antiquary said 
This seemeth to proceed of a certain kind of delight that some 
j)eople take in deriving and fetching things very far off, though 
most commonly upon very little ground or show of certainty.” 

Jlany are in our day, nevertheless, confident of success in 
Funpttn comparison of languages, and the discovery 

theory. of a Certain number of like sounds expressive of like 
thoughts, brought our ancestors the Germans as well as the 
Celts out of Asia, and made a neat family tree of what Erasmus 
Bask grouped as the lapetic, but wo are now taught to call 
the Indo-European languages. John Becan, even in the 
sixteenth century, had pointed out many resemblances between 
German and Indian words, but the track of research upon 
which students of language have been active duri)ig the present 
century dates only from eighty years ago. In 1784 Sir 
William Jones delivered his inaugural discourse as first Presi- 
dent of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and pointed out that 
there was in Sans]jrit, the sacred language of India, an 
immense mine ” of information. It is the mine in which nearly 
every subsequent philologist has speculated heavily. Whether 
the Indo-European theory, in which all profits, or apparent 
profits, of the speculation are invested, be truth or temporary 
aid upon the way to truth, there can be no doubt that it has 
been^and is still, very serviceable to a right study of the forma- 
tion of English. « 

Sanskrit or Aryan has not been a spoken language in India 
within historicah times. It was a dead language more than two 
^^^.ousand years ago, and there is not even a record to show 
ow it became extinct. It is the language of the four collections 
the Vedas or sacred books of the Brahmins, which seem to be 
vreflection of a primitive state of society in the valley of the 
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Indus, and of which, according to Mr. Colcbrooko, ^Uhe general 
style is flat, diffuse, and no less deficient in ornament than 
abundant in repetitions.” Sanskrit is also the language of some 
long heroic poems. The Kamayana, next in antiquity to the 
Vedas, is a sort of epic on tlie conquest of Ceylon by Eama, the 
chief of the four sons given at once to the King Dasaratba, who 
lived in the ancient Oude, and who had otfored in his old age a 
horse sacrifice for (Jiildren. llama vanquished demons witli 
celestial weapons. llama earned Sita his wife, by not only 
bending but snapping Inn* father’s strong and long bow, which it 
took an ciglit-wheeled carriage to support, and whicii Juid to be 
drawn by a team of eight hundred men. liaina, senfcrmccid to 
fourteen years’ exile by liis misguided fatlier, retired witli Hita to 
the forests of the Din^can, wdicn^, after many .adventures, luj was 
in conflict with Havana, King of Ceylon, ilio demon momircli of 
the earth, at wliose name heavaai’s urini(\s llee.” liavana., by 
sorcery and stratagem seizing on Rama’s earrh'd lier off, 
through the sky, to Ik^yJon. Rama tlum strengtlaanal himself 
by alliance with Sugriva, King of the Monkeys, and the Monkey 
Monarch’s nioiikey-g^OKiral flannman marehod with Rama at 
the head of monkey soldiers to ( -ape (Joinorin. And tlimi 
they brulged the straits, overcaTne tlie demons, slew Ravjuia, 
rccovenid Sita, and s<‘nt her through the ordeal of a blazing 
fire to asccrtniii whetlua* sbe had preserved her purity. Rama, 
because his fourteen years of (^xile were (‘-xpinni, returned home, 
where his throne was placed at his disjiosal, imt, knowing himself 
to be a divine incarnation of Vishnu, instead of sitting on it ho 
returned to heaven. Although, the ineidfmt.s are wild, (won 
translation shows that tliere is much natural poetry in their 
expression, and as much may be said of tlie otlier Sanskrit epic. 
This is the ‘Mahabharata,’ by interpretation the ( R’eat Battle, 
poetical narration of a war between tlio l^andus and Ciirus for 
the right to rule in Hastinapura ; ^ Krishna, an incarnation of 
Vishnu, fighting on the side of iho Pandiis, is the hero of the 
poem. The epic of the Great Battle conteins a hundred 
thousand verses, but there are incorporated in it episodes, written 
at different times by different authors, that are in fact separfite 
poems,— the ‘ Bhagavat Gita,’ for example, which is but an expo- 
sition of theolc^y. Other notable works have been written in 
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Sanskrit since the Sanskrit ceased to be a living language. 
Such are the * Hitopadesa/ a book of fables, which includes 
nearly all that are in the ancient collection of Bidpai, and half 
a dozen dramas, — three by Kalidasa, ‘ Sakontala’ the most famous 
of them ; three by Bhabablmti, who lived in the eighth century. 

To Sir William Jones, Sanskrit appeared as a mine yielding 
only th (3 purest virgin gold. The Sanskrit language, he said, 
was more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, 
and more exquisitely refined than either.” But later philo- 
logists, who hold that complexity and redundance arc but signs 
of imperfection, think Sanskrit the more barbarous for having 
eight case-endings to a noun (one called the locative), six moods, 
ajid numerous inllexions representing secondary ideas, besides so 
many synonyms and so great a redundance of words, after the 
manner of tlie Society Islanders, — who have one word for a dog’s 
tail, another for a bird’s tail, another fur a sheep’s tail, yet not a 
word for the simple idea of a tail, — that, while in modern (hn-nuiu 
there are said to be but 250 roots to the 80,000 words, in Sanskrit 
there are 2000. 

The mine, once struck upon, was worked with oneigy. In 
1784 the Asiatic Society was opened. In 1785 Dr. Charhjs 
Wilkins translated the ^ Bhagavat Gita,’ to which ho added in 
1787 the ‘ Uitopadosa,’ and tips was followed two y(.‘ars later by 
Sir William Jones’s translation of the ^Sakontala.’ Sii' ^^dlliam 
himself did not regard Sanskrit as the parent languages of a 
widi^ly-dispersed family. Beli(3ving that Ij*a.n or INu'sia was the 
country from which all nations first migrated, lie supjioscd that 
the language of the first Persian einpirci was the mother of the 
Sanskrit, and consequently of the Zend and I^lrsee, as well as of 
Greek, Latin, and Gothic.”^ I quote some of tlie illustrations 
formerly cited of verbal conformity between English and 
Persian : ^ 

“Abaci, city or habitation, — -^Abodc. Albcl, Albeit. Ascarlati, scarlet. 
Bad, Bad. Bilitcr, Better. Berber* Barber, .liurader, Brother. Bishinj, 
Business. Bricock, ^Apricot. Bus, a buss or kiss. Bute, Butt for shooting. 

' ‘ Asiatic Bcsearches,’ vol. ii., pp. 64, 65. 

^ Westons ‘Specimen of the Conformity of the European Tiangiuiges, par- 
ticularly the English, with the Oriental Languages, csrxjcially the Bersian.' 
2n(l edition. London, 1803. 
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Khurd, meat, Curd, coagulated milk, the first meat of man in a state of nature. 
Chartar (chia tar, four strings), Guitar. Chere, face. Cheer, for countenance. 
Khui, Cue, meaning humour. It is Persian to say that a man in had cue is 
in ^ bad khui.’ Dagh, a poniard wound. Dagger. Dehl, a hole in the ground, 
Dell. Doklitcr, Daughter. Fuz, contour of the mouth. Phiz. Furn, an 
oven. Furnace. Kiras, Cherry. Karavan, a body of travellers. Caravan. 
Cafer, unbeliever, Caffre. Cak, bread in a twist. Cake. Kaw, Cow. Guerdoiin, 
fortune, good or bad, Guerdon. Ilein^zan (heind all, zen woman), Amazon. 
Huner, virtue, knowledge, Honour. Jasmin, Jasmine. Kub, Cup. Kurkum, 
Crocus, Kout, gouty, infirm of feet, Gout. Kupc, Cu[)ping-gla.ss. Liiniin, 
Lemon. Madd, Maid. Mush, Mouse. Mnshk, Musk. Musyky, Music. 
Musif, making melancholy, Musing. Naf, navel, centre of a shield, Nave. 
Nam, name. Nu, new, Nak, ]X)int, tip, cnriUT, Nook. Peik, alhmdant. 
Page. Pusliek, I’lissy. Peer, I’eer. Regu, Rag. Rub, Rub. Kbakirub is 
a broom, from Kliak, oartli, and rub. Suker, Saucer. Sul, Sole (of foot). 
Shaul, shawl. Sbalnnat, the king is dea<l, (Ijcck-mate. Shiiger, sugar. Sbiid, 
Should. Rustai, villagers, from riista a village, Rusfics. Yuakit, Ilyadutli. 
Zaferan, SaflV<^n.” 

Tiiz IS iVTshui fur tlio bark of a tn^o <*iit friiijgo for tho 
onuinieut of bows. Th<^ wor<I Avas onoc a[)|)Iio(l in Krjgland to a 
lock or tuft of liaii*, as Drydeu writes : 

With otlorons oil Ihe head and hair are sleek, 

And Ihen thou ki'Uip’st the 'ru/Z(‘s on Ihy el)e<'k ; 
or liu'se. thy barbers fake a costly care.'^ 


Sovoral of tbc words iu tliis list might bo tva(*c(l, if one pro 
b'lTcd, to Arabic; thus suu'ar is Sliugtn* in Persian, Shukcr in 
Arabic. Arabic is accounted a Semitic lanpiagtg liaving uo 
rclatioiislup to Euplisli. All conformities, therefore, lluit are 
adjiiitlcd are ox])laimMl by ac<*i<lents of pojitical infer(a>iirs(g it 
will modify our estimate of Sanskrit amilog:u(‘S to cite even from 
Arabics a few of the conformities obst^rved. ^J'liey are such as 
these : 

“Ain, Eyne. Aras, courts, open places, Areas. Al Kobab, tlic vault or 
cupola, Alcove. Art/.chenk, Arlicboki^. Asterlab, Astrolabe (aarpov Xn/ieii/). 
Askyet, watery clouds, Skies. Arosb, from a verb meaning lo cortnect (as 
arm with band) Wrist. A mud, Humid. Anik, Neck. Afrcit, giant, demon, 
s|HJctre, Fright, A timet, Meat (by the contraction that makes ‘cockney’ of 
olKoy€VT}s, town-born). Ankar, Ancli^^r. Babus, Baby, i^erbaris, Barljcrry. 
Belesan, Balsam, Burge, castle, fortress, ihirg. BukeJ^^, a violent thunder- 
sbower, raining Buckets. Cotton, Cotton. General, General. Jahir orGeber, 
a setter of broken bones or reducer of fractions to wholes, Algebra, dins, 
Genus. Jurulet, the whole together, Jumble. Gbcll, liatred, envy, malice, 
Gall, Guile. Ghulf, a greedy sylvan god, who appears under deceiving fc' iUs 
to Gull men and animals, and sfeud them down his Gullet. Isfunj, Sixinge. 
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Huzar, strenuous, warlike, Hussar. Inkas, Inks. Jawr, a shock, Jar. Jehd, 
fatigue, over strain from labour applied to a horse, Jade, and adjective jaded. 
Kedd, a kid’s skin. Krus, Crust of bread. Kal, Call. Ket, serving well as 
a domestic, which is the character of a Cat. Kyfa, Coit. Kandi, made of 
sugar, Candy. Candil, Candle. Kanim, a rule, ordinance. Canon. Katif, 
abhorring. Caitiff. Kabus, the nightmare. Incubus. Kermez, red, Crimson. 
Kalah, a head-covering, Caul, cap or Cowl worn by the Dervishes. Leslas, 
listless. Lubi, a foolish ridiculous fellow, Lubin, Looby. Maun, household 
utensils, baskets, pots, kettles, &c., Mauud, a hand-basket, so Maundy 
Thursday, when the poor come with their baskets to take gifts away. Mahin, 
a domestic servant, Menial. Mutir, rei)eating often, Mutter. Meany, idea, 
si gnili cation, Moaning. Makhazen, a shop with drawers and shelves, Magazine. 
Mejiisians, fire-worshippers, Magicians. Ness, elevating, raising, Kess, a 
Promontory. Pilwer, Pedler. Kuba, Robbing, from riibidcn, to rob. Runa, 
a musical sound. Rune, Runic. Silk, Silk. Sumak, Sumach. Sherab, Syrup. 
Shurb, the drink. Shrub. Shiirbct, Sherbet. Zurfet, too much of aTivthing, 
Surfeit (not from the old French word Surfait, which meant crime, as Forfait). 
Syfr, Cipher. Salata, Salad. Turb, earth, clod, Turf. Turtur, Turtle-dove, ' 
Tctellus, writing, description. Title. Tariz, alighting and 'I’arrying on a 
journey. Tarif, Tariff. ''Jamboureh, I’ambour. lobe, a carpet with pile 
only on one side, Tapes, Tapestry. Tirad, a tedious si)eakcr, ^firing. Tyriak, 
Treacle. Tylsem, Talisman. Tul, ’J all. Takhtekhet, ecpially joined, Tacked 
Together. Wedd, love, friendship, the most intimate union or regard, AVod. 
Weilih, cunning, shrewd, Wily. Weil, Wail. Wein, Wine. Ykei, Thicket. 
Hebuh, a violent wind that makes the dust fly, from hebou, flying dust, 
Hubbub. Isfinaj, Spiuage. Tgla, making dear, standing out for price, i ligglc. 
Jema-ati-Wited, an assembly of the chiefs of the nation, Witena-gemot,” 

The last word is a curious oxairijdo of the happy delusion 
into wliich they may bo confidently drawn who trust too nuujh 
in similarity of sound. Some other coincidences in these lists 
are as comically •accidental as others are obviously real and ex- 
j^licable ; others probably real, although inexplicable. Some of 
tiicm are words which the East has borrowed from the West. 
Thus wc have clearly enough a barbarous union of Greek and 
Latin in the Persian word Chiredest for dexterous. When 
ingenious men set their wits to work upon two parallel lists of 
the words of any two languages, it would bo more curious that 
they should not than that they should torture out of them, with 
some real, a great many imaginary signs of common origin, 
especially if no allowance be made for the like origin of all 
language by a natural process that must produce everywhere, 
especially as to the true roots of words, a more or less perceptible 
harmony of result.' A common conclusion to an Arabic letter 
happens to be a play on our sound of adieu, Elbaki Eddua,^’ — 
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May all the rest be well. We are not the less sure that the 
word a Dieu is a commendation to God of the friend from whom 
we part. Many analogies, oven when they look valid, are mis- 
leading enough. It is not at all necessary to strain for them, 
as the author from whom the above-quoted specimens of Persian 
and Arabic English arc selected does, when he derives the 
rubs” of fortune, soured, perhaps, by sharp experience, from 
rubs, the Arabic plural of rebs (Latin, ribes), a gooseberry. 
‘^Kubs,” he says, “is the plural of rebs, and means calamities, 
uneasiness, in our sense .... ‘ay, there’s th(‘ rub.’ ” 

Sir William Jones looked rather to tlic Persian than to the 
Sanskrit as a great pai\;nt language ; but the enthusiasrt] for tlu^ 
study of Sanskrit spread among scholars, and wlum in 1808 
Frederick Schlogcd published Ids work on tlie ‘Ijanguago and 
Wisdom of the Indians,’ lie was considoreil to have diseovea-ij '' a 
new intellectual world in giving the coniinon name of Indo- 
Germann*, siiu^c altered to Indo-Europoau, to the languages of 
India, Pei*>sia, Greece, liomo, Germany, that lu^ doclariKl to bo 
in brotherhood. In 1810 Francis Popp published his‘(\)njn- 
gations Systiini,’ com])ariug the grammar of Sanskrit with that 
of Gre(}k and Latin, Pm-siaa and German ; and in 1833 apiiean^d 
the first volume of i)Oj)])’s ‘Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, 
Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Slavonic, (iothie, and German.’ 
The ‘Etymological I{es(‘archcs ’ of Professor Jkitt, which ap- 
peared in 1833 and lS3(j, contribiitiMl also very greatly towards 
the establishment of a right system of studv. 

There were four dozen hdters in the Sanskrit al^Jiabel, in. 
eluding five peculiar sounds called cerebi-als (<lerive(l fi-om the 
dentals, and formed by pointing tlie tongue pca-pcmdicularly to 
the roof of the mouth), and ten aspirates instead of the two that 
sufficed for Latin, and the tlirce that are all we liav(.' in modern 
English. The discrepancy of alphabet tends greatly to the 
multiplication of resemblances by •enlarging the considerable 
power that a keen analogy huijter always takes to himself in 
the transmutation of consonants and vowels, power of which 
Mr. Pliny Earle Chase, the American author of a valuable list 
of ‘ Sanscrit and English Analogues,’ complains that it has been 
caricatured by the sciolist into the doctrine “ all consonants are 
mutually interchangeable, and all vovels are of no account 
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while the irreverent tyro, puzzled at such a derivation of wig as 
pilus, pelo, peluco, paruik, periwig, wig, offers to derive fox ” 
from rainy day,’’ and “ mango ” from “ King J eremiah.” Of the 
analogies in Mr. Chase’s vocabulary,^ a few, like Abhisana: 
Abusing — or, Accommodate : C4madas, giving what is wished, — 
are marked fairly and properly with A for Accidental. A selec- 
tion from the rest will best explain their character : 

“ A, an : as demonstrative radicals and also negative prefixes. — Abba, Abbot : 
Pa to nourish, Pati a master. — Abdomen : Dha to give, to hold, Dhaman the 
body. — Abominate : Bhdm to be angry or impatient. — Abound : Pad to heap 
together, Und to wet. — Accuse : Cus (cusati) to speak. — Ace : Ecas, one. — Ache : 
Acas, pain, sin. — Acrid : Chard to bite, Crt to cut, CP to hurt. Acris : the 
edge of a sword. — Acropolis : Agra, the summit, Palli village. —Agog : Cac to 
be thirsty, Cjicf to desire. — Ambassador ; Pfis to go, Bhas to speak. — Amen : 
Mun to promise, Man to think, Om verily. — Ample : Ubh to fill, Pul to be 
great, — Angel : Tsel to go, Ats to move, to speak. — Ankle : Ankal to bind or 
tic, — Answer : Anusarin following, Anusvaras, echo, Ami, after, Svr to sing, to 
praise, Svar to sound, to reprove. — Aj)e : Capis. — Apothecary : Dha to place. — 
Apron ; Pra, forth. — Apt ; A'p, to obtain, Aptas fit. — Arctic : liesas a bear. — 
Area : Hagr to go. — Argue : Rag to doubt, Ragh, Lagh to speak. — Art : Arthas, 
intelligent, Kr to do, Kartrr an agent, a maker (Kpdros, ars). — Aruspice : Aras, 
swift, r to go, Spay to inform, to touch^;to make evident, Spayas a spy. — Auspice ; 
Av to go, Vis a bird. — Ass : Ayvas ’a horse. — Assemble, Sam together, Pdl to 
collect, Samb to collect. — Avarice : Vr, Vrt to choose ; Vrdh to increase, Av to 
desire. — Awkward : Ak to go crookedly. — Bad : Badh to oppose, annoy. — Badge: 
Pats to make evident. — Bandage, Bandana : Bandh, to bind or tie, Baudhanas, 
a ligature. — Barb, barbarian: Barb to go, Vr to cover, Bharbh to injure, 
Varvaras a barbarian, woolly hair ; PSirbaras, a blockhead. — Bard : Prd, Mrd, 
to delight. — Bargain : Argh to cost, Pr to transact business. — Baron : Bharus, 
a husband, a lord. — Bashhil : Bhes to fear. — Beacon : Pats to make evident. — 
Beauty : Bha to shine, beauty. — Bell : Bal to strike. Pel, Veil to move back and 
forth. — Berry : Bhacs to cjft. — Bigot : Cut to be dishonest, Cut to be niggardly. — 
Billow : Balas strength, Balaha water. Pul to collect, heap up. — Blaze : Plas to 
burn, Bhlas to shine. — Brass : Bhras to shine. — Blight : Bal to kill, Ghal to 
injure. — ^Boot, Bottle : Put to embrace, to bind. — Brother : Bhr^rtr. — Son : 
Sunus. — Daughter: Duhitr. — Sister: Svasr. — Father: Pitr, Pa to protect, 
nourish. — Mother : Mdtr, a mother, the earth. — Brow : Bhru,the brow, Bhmd 
to cover. — Buck: Buccas a he-goat. — Butt: But to strike. — Cabin: Cub 
to cover. — Cachrinnation, Cackle, Giggle : Cach, Gaggh, to laugh, — Canal : 
Chan to dig. — Candy : Chandas^candied treacle, Chand to break, Chanda 
a kind of sugar-cane. — Care : Cr, to yiake, to do ; Caras elibi*t, Odri affliction. 

Caul : Cul to collect. — Cloak : Hlag to cover, — Cow : Gaus. — Coy, Cozy : 
Cus to embrace. — Cuddle : Cud to collect. — Dagger : Dagh to strike, to kill.— - 
Dainty : Dantas a tooth.— Etymology ; Satyas, true.” 

^ * Sa^rit and English Analogues/ By Pliny Earle Chase. From the 
Proc^ings of the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia and London, 
loCK). 
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Etymology may be derived as a word from the Sanskrit Satyas, 
frue ; but it is evident from this list, in which I have endea- 
voured to represent in just proportion the strength and the 
weakness of the argument from analogies, that, while many indis- 
putable marks of connexion between Sanskrit and the chief Euro- 
pean languages do exist, there is no lack of ingenuity applied to 
the discovery of false analogies, by searching tlirough a language 
overcrowded with excess of roots to pick and choose from (as a 
score of words for sun, whence to pick holi, though surya and 
rawi are more common), and supplied also with a score of extra 
letter-sounds to be accommodated to our simpler alphabets. 

But tliere are some very striking analogies of grannnari, like 
the asmi, asi, asti, answering to sum, os, est, and santi to snnt, 
they are. Thus, Sanskrit nouns have an Englisl) or Latin 
genitive singular in s, and a Ijatin accusative singular in a 
genitive plural in am, Latin um, a dative and ablative plural 
in -bhyas, Latin -bus. The comparison of Sanskrit adjectives 
by -tara and -tairia corresponds to the t(U* in pneler, inter, 
propter, and the superlative in optimus ; the Sanskrit super- 
lative in ishta corresponds to the (Ireek in a<tto 9 ; vay-am and 
yuy-am represent in Sanskrit wo and you. A table placing in* 
feucccssion the declension of the same pronouns in Sanskrit, 
Zend, Greek, Latin, Gotluc, and* Anglo-Saxon shows indistinct 
though indisputable connexion, and tlio connexion is still more 
conspicuous between the Sanskrit and Zend, and the Greek and 


Latin verbs. 

Thus 




Sanskrit. 

Zt'nd. 

Greek. 

Ijatin. . 

English. 

(latla-mi 

dadlia-rni 


do 

I ^ive 

dada-si 

dadba-si 

did<a-s 

da>fc} 

Til on givost 

dada-ti 

dadbai-ti 


da-t 

lie gives 

dad-jiias 

dadC^-malii 


da-iuus 

We give 

dat-tha 

daz-ta 

5t8o-Te 

da-tis 

You give 

dad-a-ti 

dad-e-nti 

StSo-0<rt 

da-nt 

Tliey give 

And in the imperfect : 





Sanskrit. 


Greek, 



adadS.-m 





adad^-s 





adada-t 





adad-ma 





adat-ta 





adad-us 


cSi^o-(<ro)i/ 
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Or let us take this fragment of another form of conjugation : 


Sanskrit. Zend. 

I can hear, 

bhar-^-yam bar-oi 

bhar-^-s bar-oi-s 

bhar-e-t bar-6i-<l 


Greek. 

/ would hear, 

0£p-Ot-ff 

(pep^ot 


I/atin. Gothic. 

I may hear. 

fer-a-m bair-a-xi 

fer-il-s bair-ai-£ 

fer-a-t bair-ai 


Not less striking is the evidence afforded by this table of the 
numerals, of which tlic first live wiU suffice for illustration : 


Sanskrit 

Zend. 

Greek. 

I^atia 

Gothic. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

English. 

6-ka (ai-ka) 

ai-va 

(ot-v) tv 

foi-no-sl 
( nmis / 

ai-na 

3i”ii 

0 -ne 

dwa 

dwa 

hvoiy bvo 

duo 

toai 

tWil 

two 

tri 

thri 

rpe'is 

tr^s 

tliri 

threo 

three 



(rpt-es) 

(tre-es) 




cliafcwilr-as 

chatliwar | 

’)T€TTap-€s\ 
iir l<TVp-€S ( 

quatuor 

lidvor 

feower 

four 

panclian 

panclian | 

\7revTt ) 

[TTC/ATre j 

quinque 

fimf 

fif 

fivei 


Six, seven, eight, nine, ten, being in Sanskrit schash, sdpta, 
ashta, nava, daza. — There can be no doubt then of some ancient 
relation between the languages now brought together as the 
Indo-European family ; althoughylas to the order and character 
of the relationship between them, and the truth of the inference 
commonly drawn that all the nations of the family came originally 
from a jmrt of Asia corresponding to the coimtry now known as 
the Punjaub — or as to the evidence for harmony of race that may 
be drawn from these observed harmonies of language — skilled 
opinions differ widely. Professor Max Muller agrees with the 
majority in holding that “ before the ancestors of the Indians 
and Persians started for the south, and the leaders of the Greek, 
Homan, Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic colonies marched towards 
the shores of Europe, there was a small clan of Aryans, settled 
probably on the highest elevation of Central Asia, speaking a 
language not yet Sanskrit gr Greek, or German, but containing 
the dialectical germ of all ; while Dr. R. G. Lath^, who has 
for many years tjjeen devoting his whole energies to the study of 

* These tables are taken from a very useful student’s book, * The Student’s 
Handbook of Comparative Grammar.’ By the Rev. T. Clark. London, 
1862. 

* ‘ Lectures on the Science of Language,’ p. 199 . London, 1861 . 
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philology, has lately come to the conclusion that there is tacit 
assumption but no evidence of our Eastern origin. Observing 
that ‘^surely in this there is confusion between the primary 
diffusion of mankind over the world at large, and those secondary 
movements by which, according to even the ordinary hypothesis, 

the Lithuanic, &c., came from Asia into Europe he 

looks upon the Sanskrit as a language towards which, rather 
than/rcm which, vre are to argue. We are to end rather than 
begin with it.” ^ 

Mr. Orawfurd, the learned President of the Ethnological 
Society, whoso authority is unequalled in Malay, and higli in 
other forms of Oriental literature, has also thrown very grave 
doubt on the theory maintained by Professor Max Miiller, of 
identity of race among the members of the Aryan or Iiylo- 
European family.^ Tlie term Aryan (Arya, noble) is derived 
from Aryaiia, the supposed parent country of the people who 
spoke Sanskrit, and the name is coiusiderod to be derived from 
the word Ar, to plough or till, showing that nation to have been 
agincultural. Two branches of Aryans are thought to have 
migiuted, in some far distanyjjfchistoric time, — one to the south- 
east, to civilise, and even in a^Wat measure to people, ilindostan ; 
the other north-west, to perform the sjime services for Europe 
and Western Asia. Before these* migrations wc arc to suppose 
that there were no Hindus in India ; no Greeks, Italians, 
Germans, Solavonians, or Celts in Europe ; but only such 
barbarians as we may now find in the mountainous parts of 
Hindostan. Of this liistory Sanskrit itself tells us nofliing ; the 
very name Sanskrit, which means ‘‘ adorned, completed, perfect,” 

a' recent creation of grammarians. There is no mention of 
aaay parent country in tlie Sanskrit books. The names of 
heroes, gods, and places are those of Ilindostan, and more 
especially of its north-western part. They who spoke this 
language came probably from the ndrth-west, which has always 
supplied conquerors. A fairer people than the natives of India, 
they in due time, Mr. Crawfurd thinks, were by admixture lost 

^ Latham’s ‘ Elements of Comparative Philology,* pp. 612, 620. London, 
1862. 

* ‘Tmni^ctions of the Ethnological Society/ pp. 268-286. New Series. 
VoL i, London, 186L 
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aspbng thein. So “ the Turkish conquerors of India are at 
present hardly distinguishable from the Hindus, and the Arabic 
blood is not distinguishable in the Persians or the people of 
Southern Spain.” If, as their name suggests, they were agri- 
cultural, they were not likely to undertake far distant migration ; 
if they were roving shepherds, they would not have civilised tiie 
tribes they conquered. 

But very different in form and intellect are the races of men 
tied together by this theory. Some are black, like the pure 
Hindus ; some brown, like the Persians and Turks ; some very 
fair, like the Scandinavians. They are W'eakly in Bengal ; 
robust in Europe. In Europe they have advanced within the 
historical period from the savage state to the highest civilisation ; 
in Western and Central Asia, after a precocious advance tliey 
have stood still, and made less progress in a thousand years 
than Europeans in a hundred. A handful of Europeans held in 
subjection millions of othprs whom this theory supposes to be of 
the same blood as themselves. 

Authentic history gives no evidence of such physical changes 
in any race of men. The deui|^nts of the Spaniards who 
migrated to America three hufl|R and fifty years ago, where 
they have kej)t their race unmixed, do not differ in physical 
form from their brethren in Amdalusia. Negroes who have been 
transplanted for almost as many years are not to bo distin- 
guished in form from the still native Africans. 

But while physicj^l change is thus limited, language, valu- 
able as itp is in tracing the migrations of a people, gives by no 
means infallible evidence of race. For above two thousand 
years Hebrew has not been the spoken language of the Jews. 
In their own country they once spoke Greek, they now 
speak Arabic. Within three centuries, millions of Africans 
transported to America have lost their native languages, while 
others, some of German, some of Latin origin, are substituted 
for them. In Italy, before the Boman conquests, at least half 
a dozen native danguages were spoken, until one supplanted all 
the rest. 

India, moreover, apart from the Aryans, was not without 
Hindus. Among a southern population of thirty-tw'o millions, 
nine languages are qwjfcen, called’ l)ravidian, of which Mr, 
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Caldwell, their chief student, finds that they are not eten a 
remote offshoot ” from the Sanskrit. 

Having opposed the assumption that similarity of language 
proves identity of race, Mr. Crawfurd shows the weak points in 
the argument for afiSnity even of language. Changes of sound 
in the transfer of words from one language to another seem to 
him so great, and even so capricious, that it is utterly im- 
possible to bring them under any general rule.” The Latin 
filius is Spanish hijo ; femina, hembra ; turbare, azorar ; votum, 
boda ; jactare, echar ; oculus, ojo. As the languages diverge in 
pronunciation the corruption will increase. In the dialects of 
Polynesia, the word sheep has been adopted as liipa ; ox, from 
beef, pifa ; rice, laiki ; and bread, palora. 

Aflinity is especially said to be deduced from coraparison of 
words that represent familiar ideas, as father, motiuu*, brother, 
moon, air, sky, water, earth ; and from tlie finding of verbal 
roots that suggest ideas of the most ircqiamt occurrence. But 
Mr. Crawfurd, from his own exiHU-i(Uico, is satisfied that the 
words which a rud(^ nation borrows from a more (dvilised one 
nith which it holds iiit(^reourse, are naturally ami necessarily 
tliose cxpr(\ssing tlio most familiar ideas.’ Prom sixty-iiv€^ 
familiar \\ords, Dr. Prichard flediiced the (jommnnity of laiiguago 
and race betvvc(m Celts and Jliuckis. Among th<un are father, 
mother, brother, sister, man, woman, muon, cloud, earth, sea, 
dry land, lake, wax, honey, night, day, horse, cow, name. But 
the words for all these ideas are clearly takcpi from the Latin of 
the Cliristian missionaries* Moreover, nearly all the •examples 
quoted by .Di\ Prichard are only synonyms of native words. 
Thus, in Erse or Irish, for maji there is, indeed, fear, corrupted 
from the Latin vir ; but there is also the native word diiino. For 
moon there is luan, luna ; but there are also tho native words 
geleach and re. Di, day, is from liatin ; but the native word is 
Fa. And of the last two words the native are the current words ; 
the Latin are used only, as in Di Iftan (Dies Lunm), to form the 
days of the week. Bo, from bos, is a cow ; but the native word 
is mart Horse has two Latin terms, each from equus, and capull 
ftom caballus ; but the native word is marc. For the sea thm’e 
are eleven names, of which two only are Latin. Much is said 
of the words that express father and mother in related languages, 

VOL. I. ^ 
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these words being always, in their earliest stage, monosyllables 
consisting, of a labial m, p, b, or f, and the simple breathing a. 
Yet obviously this arises from the perfection of the suckling 
infant’s lips. Everywhere one of these sounds must be the first 
cry of recognition to the parent. 

Mr. Crawfurd argues then from the languages to which he has 
himself given special attention. The Hindus introduced their 
religion into the Malay Islands by means of Sanskrit ; and the 
Malay tongues, certainly not Indo-Eui’opean, contain at least 
ten times as many distinct Sanskrit words as liave been found 
by strained etymologies in Celtic, including such familiar words 
as head,^face, hair, shoulder, limb, brother, family, earth, cloud, 
day, sea, glad, sorry, all, only, silent, to speak, &c. In Javanese 
are, besides most of these, the Sanskrit words for man, woman, 
son, daughter, sun, moon, throat, hand, dog. In the island of 
Eali the Sanskrit, surya, has superseded the native name for 
the sun. The Polynesian language differs wholly in stracturo 
and phonetic character from the Malay, yet the hundred words 
it has adopted from Malay include ideas so familiar as face, hair, 
heart, ear, breasts, finger or too, earth, water, stone, hill, road 
or path, fire, sea, bird, feather, root, wood, leaf, flower, fruit, to 
plaut, to drink, to strike, to cry, to die, to dig, to bury. Words 
equally simple have been adopted from Malay into the native 
African tongue of Madagascar ; and in the language of Southern 
India most remote from Sanskrit, the Tamil, Sanskrit words 
have been taken for air, water, fish, milk, flower, white, small, 
to speak„to strike, *to kill, to get. Or we need look no farther 
than our own language to observe how many elementary words 
Saxon English has adopted from the Normans, — face, stomach, 
arm, palm, sole, nape, spine, flank, joint, tendon, veins ; uncle, 
aunt, nephew, niece, corpse ; flower, fruit, grain ; mountain, valley, 
cave, bank, rock, river, lake, island, ocean, air ; long, round, 
silent, mute, calm, just ; Jo pass, to place, to touch, to move, 
to stir, to alter, to change, ‘to turn, with such words as pain 
and pleasure, ^ar* battle, danger, peril, chance, fortune. In 
Spanish and Portuguese, elementary words, even the name of 
the indigenous ohve, are found to have been adopted from the 
Arabs during the time of their occupation. 

The unquestionably large infusion of Sanskrit in Zend, and, 
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in 80 far as it is not mixed with Arabic, in modem Persian, Mr. 
Crawfurd considers an argument “in favour of the theory, 
otherwise very probable, which places the nation that had 
Sanskrit for its mother tongue not in India, but in a country 
north-west of it ; ” but ho is not prepared to “ admit the claim 
of a common descent between Hindu, Greek, and Teuton, for 
that would amount to allowing that there was no difference in 
the faculties of the people that produced Homer and Shake- 
speare, and those that have pi-oduccd nothing better than the 
authors of the Mahabarat and Kamayana ; no difference between 
the homekeeping Hindus, who never made a foreign conquest of 
any kind, and the nations wlio discovered, conquered, and 
peopled a new world.’' 

The English language, in the view we have been discussing, 
belongs to the Teutonic “branch” of the Gothic “stock” of thi 
Indo-European “ family.” Its family connexions, near ami 
remote, will be most clearly set forth in the fonn of a short 
family tree. We read, tlum, on the following pag(i, according 
to the Indo-European theory, the j)e(ligieo of English. 

Among different waiters there will bo found a few unim- 
portant variations from this table in amingement and nomen- 
clature. Slavonic and Lithuauic, for example, may be combined 
into Letto-Slavic, and the mysth.-aljuimbcr of scAmn stocks either 
reduced to six, or preserved by separating High German as a 
Germanic stock from the rest of the Gothic, which may then be 
called Teutonic. Classical may be called P(;lasgic, or it may be 
called Grteco-Latin ; and Iranian may be called Medo-Peisic. 
Such variations involve no confusion, and servo only to remind us 
that all classification is conventional. When the young student 
has learnt a formula by rote, let him beware how he regards it 
as one perfect chrysolite of settled knowledge. 

As to the Teutonic origin of English, and its relation to Latin 
through the Norman French, no question is possible, and in 
following the early story of the hmguage we shall find it con- 
venient to* refer back sometimes to the following table of its 
pedigree. 
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Gothio. 


Celtic. 


Classical. Sanskrit. 




Of Eastern 

Asiatic. 


Europe. 


1. Scandinavian 
(Old Norso. 

Ijang. of 
Sweden and 
Norway, 
Danish 
Islands of 
Jutland, 
Iceland, and 
Faroe 
Islands). 

2. Teutonic. 


1. Caelic 
or Enc 
(Irish, 
Scotch, 
Manx). 

2. Cymric, 
CamMan, 
or Jiritiik 

(Welsh, 
Cornish, 
Annorican, 
or Breton). 


Iranian. 

Slavonic. 

lilTHXTANIC. . . STOCI- 

(Ancient 

(Russian, 

(Lithuanian 

Zend. 

Servian, 

of Grodno, 

Pcblevi, 

Poli.sh, 

Filna, 

Modern 

Tshek of 

Kovno, and 

Persian, 

Bohemia, 

parts of East 

Bel(X)chep, 

Illyrian, 

Prussia, 

Pushtee or 

Croatian, 

Lett of 

Afghan, 

Slovak of 

Estbonia, 

Parsec, 

Hungary, 

lavonia, and 

Ossetic or 

Serb of 

Courland, Old 

Iron ol tho 

Lusatla.) 

Prussian.*) 

CauGisns, 



Koord and 



Armenian.) 




1 . 


Greek 
(JBolIc, 
Doric, and 
Ionic, 
Modem 
Greek). 
2. Latin, 


Branch 


Modso- 
Gothic 
(extinct. 
Repre- 
sented by 
a frag- 
ment of 
Gospel 
translation 

by 

Ulphilas 
in 4th 
century), 


High 

German. 


IX)W 

Gorman. 


I 


Italian. Spanish. Portuguese. French. Wallachian. 


Old Angix)- 
Saxon. Saxon. 


Frisian. Platt 
Deutsch 
(now 
spoken in 
Baltic 
iih:ovinces). 




Langue d’Oyl, N. 


Romanese 
(of the 
Grisoiis). 


Norman French. 


Dutch. 


UAiire. 


S. Langue d’Oc, 
— or 
J Provt'Ufal- 


Langua 

and 

DIalcc 


ENGLISH. 


♦ From the llth to the 13th century all Prussia was Llthuanic to the frontiers of Pomerania, where it was 

Slavonic. 
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CHAPTEK IL 

In the year 1834 an ancient burial-mound at Gristborpe was 
found to contain, under remains of loose oak-branches, xiiookicst 
a log of oak, 7 ft. by 3 ft., that had been cut down 
with a small axe, then split with wedges, and hollowed with 
flint chisels, into a coflin for an ancient Briton. In the coffin 
lay the Briton’s skeleton, 6 ft. 2 in. tall, black as ebony with 
the natural ink marlo by filtration, throngli the taimin of thf 
oak, of water that had taken iron out of the pyrites of tlie 
surrounding clay. The man lay on Jjis rigid iido, buried, 
by accident or design, with his head to the soutli and his 
face to the rising sun. With him tlau’e liad been interred 
spear, javelin, and arrows; their sliafts, as usual, lost by 
decay ; tlic nnnaining s|)ear-head bedng of some compound 
of copper, the javolin-hcad flint, the arro\v-heads of flint shaped 
rudely. There was a small oniamgnt of horn, or fi8h*-bone, that 
might have been fixed to the blunt end of tlie javelin. A pin 
of horn, or fish-bone, at the breast, lay wIk^tc it had secured the 
goat (?) skii) wra{)per, and by the side of the skeleton was 
a round basket, or dish, (i in. wide, made of bark, stitched 
across the bottom and at the sides with sinews of animals. 
Decomposed matter in the basket seemed to have onc’o been 
food, and much was found of a deca}^od vegetable substance 
that seemed to be misletoo. Grimm, in his ‘ History of the 
German Tjanguage,’ mentions, among the contents of such tree- 
coffins found in Germany, dead sho4>s ” made of wood, shoes 
being supplied to the dead for, says Aubrey, their having to pass 
through a great lande full of thornes and furzen.’J Such coffins 
were designed also to serve as canoes in which the dead might 
cross the waters by which they are separated from the living.^ 

* ‘ The Primeval Antiquities of Denmark.’ By J. J. A. Worsaae. Trans- 
lated by W. J. Thoms. London, 1849. This book is the original authprity 
upob antiquities of the Stone, Bronze, and Iron periods. , 
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The countryman of ours, whose bones were found at Gris- 
stone, thorpe, belonged to what is called the Stone period 
iiSi°Pertods. of civilization, though he lived when copper had 
been smelted. Antiquaries agree now in accepting the doc- 
trine of three periods of civilization, a Stone, a Bronze, 
and an Iron period, deduced some twenty years since by Pro- 
fessor Worsaae of Copenhagen, from an examination of the 
Danish barrows. From the remains in Danish bogs, it appears 
that the changes of climate have produced three great epochs 
in the vegetation of Denmark. There was first a remote 
epoch, when the spruce fir, now no longer a Danish tree, pre- 
dominated. Upon this followed an epoch of the oak, which 
is now rare. After the oaks came the present period of 
beeches. The Danish coast is bare, but there are great beech 
forests in the interior. Very recently Sir Charles Lyell ' has 
called attention also to the evidences of the three periods of 
ancient hiiilfan civilization, found in the old burial places by 
Professor Worsaae and others, and not found in burial places 
only. 

Tlie earliest of these periods of civilization is that in which 
men had not advanced beyond the device of tools and weapons 
made by chipping flint and other hard stones into axes, ham- 
mers, spear-heads, &c. In •the second period a metal easily 
recognised and fused, copper, hardened with a tenth part of tin 
into bronze, was the material chosen. In the third period civi- 
lization had advanced to the use of iron, which is in its ores less 
easily distinguishable from stone, and, although more useful, is less 
easy of extraction. Antiquaries commonly consider that among 
ourselves the Anglo-Saxons at their first coming used iron, but 
that the ancient Celts, who preceded them, used only bronze 
.weapons and tools. On the first coming of the Celts into 
Europe, says theory founded on ancient traditions and research 
among the tombs, they foilnd coasts, and the patches of tolerably 
clear land into which men with only fire and flint to aid them 
could have penetrated, thinly peopled with the race or races 
now known as the Stone people.” Of this apparently prim- 
eval population, the Basques and the Lap- or Finlanders are 
thought by many to be a remainder, although it is noticeable 

The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man.* London, 18C3. 
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that the Basques are a freedom-loving, active, thriving race, 
not at all like the remnant of a savage people in decay. Be 
that as it may, man in his earliest state seems everywhere to 
have been ignorant of the use of metals ; hunting, fishing, 
fighting, labouring, by help of instruments chipped and rubbed 
out of stone or bone. 

How early may have been that earliest state? Under- 
neath a fallen fir-tree of the })re-historic Danish fir Thegtono 
epoch, deep under a growth of peat that seems to be at 
least the accumulation of four thousand years, a flint instrument 
fashioned by man’s hands has been found. Sir Charles Lyell 
calls attention also to the shell-mounds or “ kitchen-njiddens” 
on all but the western coasts of the Danish Islands, masses of 
shells of eatable fish mixed with picked bones that, when 
marrow-bones, have all been broken for tlieir marrow. Such 
heaps are still made on the sea-shore near their settlcunents bjnf 
savage tribes of America and Australia. These ancient heaps 
upon the Danish shore are sonudimes 1000 feet long and Tioarly 
200 feet wide. Scattered all through them are flint Ivnives, 
hatchets, and other instruments of stone, horn, wood, and bone, 
with fragments of coarso pottery, mixed with charcoal and 
cinders, but never any implements of bronze, still less of iron.” 
And it is characteristic of them* that the shells, although of 
living species, are not as they are now to bo found in tlie brackish 
inland waters of the J3altic. The oyster-shells in su(di ]ieap>s 
were thrown there when the oyster attained its full size where 
it is now unable to live ; when, therefore, the ocean *Iiad fi*ecr 
access, and Jutland, perhaps, was an archipelago. Coc.kle, 
mussel, and periwinkle sliclls are also, in these heaps, of their 
full natural size, as they were drawn very long since from water 
in which a third of that size is now tlie limit of their stunted 
growth. A few skulls, ascribed to men of this Stone age, found 
in the peat bogs, resemble those of tlie Ijaplanders. 

To the same period belong ancient Swiss Lake-dwellings, 
built upon piles, and Irish crannoges. Like l!ho Poeonians of 
whom Herodotus tells, and like existing savages in Now Guinea 
and elsewhere, tnen of the Stone period sometimes lived together 
for self-defence in huts built upon wooden platforms raised as 
islands in a lake, connected with the shore by a causeway that 
could be cut away in case of attack, the fish of the lake thqu 
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victualling the besieged. Remains of very many such villages, 
with others like them of the bronze period, have of late years 
been traced in the bed of the Swiss lakes. Some of them were 
evidently destroyed by fire, the nature of the shelving lake- 
bottom having made it impossible to fix the piles and raise the 
wooden platform beyond reach of burning missiles. 

Of the yet imperfect attempts to estimate the antiquity of 
these remains, Sir Charles Lyell cites three, — ^that of M. Morlot, 
founded on the growth of the Delta of the Piniere, which flows 
into the Lake of Geneva near Villeneuve ; that of M. Troyon, 
founded on the separation of Yverdun from the Lake of Neuf- 
chatel ; and that of M. Victor Gilli^ron, founded on a calculation 
of the rate of separation of the old convent of St. Jean from the 
Lake of Brienne. These rough and insecure methods of calcu- 
lation carry back the date of the Lake-villages of the Stone period 
some 5000 or 7000 years. 

The wooden handles of the tools and weapons of the Stone 
period have only in a few instances escaped decay. A complete 
hatchet found in a bog near Cookstown ;in Tyrone showed the 
cutting wedge of flint thrust by its narrow and blunt end through 
the cleft in a sort of wooden bat. With such a hatchet a ring 
might be chipped round a tree-stem, into whicli ring fire could bo 
put, and so by alternate chipping and charring even a large 
trunk might be divided. Trees so felled are, in fact, found in 
the peat-bogs. There has been found also in a bog a tree-boat, 
hollowed by stone and fire, that was made portable by means of 
handles like those of a butcher’s tray. Even fishhooks were 
shaped out of flint by this piimitive people, and there are found 
in their tombs grooved or perforated stones that may Jiave been 
used for sinking fishing lines. The Stone people themselves have 
been occasionally dug up dressed in skins, sewn together merely 
with strips of skin, pieces of hide serving for shoes. Their 
trinkets, as we find them still, were knobs of bone and amber 
beads, sometimes formed intotjhains. 

These people did not bum the bodies of their dead. 

Cromlechs ^ Called cromlcchs (hunch- 

slabs),^ and it has been well suggested* by Mr. Thoms 

J ** Crdbm-lech (as it was formerly written) signifies a crooked, flat stone. 
Had it been crohn-leck (which in pronunciation differs little or nothing from 
crohm-lech)^ it would have signified a round, flat stone, and been synonymous 
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that the word Cromlech should be confined to the burial- 
place of the Stone period. A complete cromlech is, then, 
a slightly elevated mound of earth, surrounded at its base by a 
number of upright stones, and having a chamber " or several 
chambers formed of large stones on its summit. Such burial- 
places abound on the eastern coasts of Jutland, Slesvig, and 
Holstein ; on the north and west coast of Iceland ; and on the 
coasts of Fiihnen. They are rare on the west coast of Denmark, 
and still more rare in the interior. But wo must not accept the 
Danish antiquary’s inference of the eastern origin of the Stone 
people from the rarity of their remains on the west coast of 
Denmark, without remembering that the geologist accounts for 
this by great encroachment of the sea upon those western shores 
since men were buried in the cromleclis. Single mounds vary 
in length from sixty feet or less to a hundred and twenty feet 
or more — one is four hundred feet long; their breadth being^ 
from sixteen to twenty-four feet, but the breadth of the longest 
is even thirty or forty feet. Sometimes there is a doulde 
enclosure of the base, with stones brought evidently from a 
distance. On the top of the mounds and sunk in them were 
placed the burial chambers. Each of these is six or eight feet 
high, and formed of several stones, rough outsider and ilat inside., 
placed close together, in a circle of from five to seven feet in 
diameter or in an oval of from twelve to sixte(m feet long, the 
cliinks being filled xip with small stones. A great capstone, often 
eight or ten feet wide, smooth and flat on the under side and 
rouglx above, is its roof. The iloor of such a toipb is paved 
partly with flat stones axid partly with small flints that seem 
to have been strongly heated. Enclosed roofed approaches 
are rare, and lead only to the largest cromlechs. Generally 
there is an opening between two supporting stones, its place 
indicated by two flat stones or a row of smaller stones along the 
hillside. Originally covered with ^arth except at the top, many 
of these cromlech-tombs now stand fully exposed. The skeletons 

with the name by which these erections are here, and in some parts of 
Wales, most commonly known.” * The Fiand’s-End District : its Antiquities, 
&c.’ By Richard Edmonds. London, 1862. Crob, in Welsh, is, according 
to Richards’s Welsh Dictionary, ^‘a round heap or hunch;” Llech, “any 
broad flat stone, a gravestone, slate, a bakestone.” 
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found in them show that after a corpse had been deposited the 
tomb was filled with clay, or earth and pebbles, in which room 
had to be scooped for the next person buried. Bodies seem to 
have been usually placed in a sitting posture in the corners. 
The skeleton of one has been found kneeling in the middle, 
because there was no corner left for it to sit in. The same 
arrangements are found in the small round cromlechs, consisting 
usually of one chamber made with a cap upon five stones. The 
theory that these remains are Druid or other altars, or places of 
justice, is as far from fact as the legend that accounts for their 
frequency in the south-east of Ireland. There they are called 
giants’ beds, and said to have been made by Diarmaid O’Duibhne, 
when he ran away with Girainn^ the wife of Fionn M‘Oumhail, 
and, being pursued by Fionn for a year and a day, never slept 
twice in the same bed. The simple fact that the great stones are 
smooth — often smoothed by artificial splitting — on the inner 
side, but rough and imshaped outside, shows that they were 
no more designed for altars than for beds. St. Iltut’s Hermitage 
in Brecknockshire, Arthur’s Stone in Glamorganshire, the Crom- 
lechs of Anglesey, the Quoits of Cornwall, Wayland Smith’s 
Cave at Ashbury, Berks, and Kit’s Coty House on Blue Bell 
Hill, near Eochcster, are familiar examples of these ancient 
burial-places. • 

The burial-places of the Bronze period are barrows. They 
TheBroDM have no stone chambers, but consist merely of earth 

Period. JJar- . *' 

rows. with heaps pf small stones. The makers of these 
barrows burnt their dead ; enclosed the ashes in vessels of clay 
within metal or small stone cysts about a foot long ; placed 
these in the mound, but in no defined part of it ; and covered 
all with stones and earth. A few of these more recent barrows 
were formed over cromlechs, to save labour, the urns being 
buried at the side. Arms and ornaments of the dead were 
sometimes placed among thd embers of his funeral pile ; these 
were then covered with stones,* and the barrow with the urn 
in it was placed, over that. Sometimes burnt bones, not 
enclosed in an um, but surrounded with small stones, are found 
at the edge of a family barrow. Sometimes a cinerary urn has 
been cheaply and carelessly interred without raising a barrow 
over it. 
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These Bronze people, who burnt their dead, are said to be 
the Celts, in this country the ancient Gael and Cymry, with 
some of whom there may have come over a certain number of 
the more ancient and less civilized people of the mainland ; or 
who found England, like the rest of Europe, thinly peopled 
with that earlier race of which the stones they shaped are all 
the traces that remain. The men who used bronze or copper, 
hardened with a slight mixture of tin, made axes of the shape 
still common, picks, sickles (that suggest corn-growing), celts 
(from the Latin celtisy a chisel), which are chisel- or axe-heads 
hollowed to receive their wooden handles, and sometimes pro- 
vided with an ear through which to pass a thong for binding 
them more firmly. Inhere are found also in their tombs bronze 
swords about two feet and a half long, or shorter, two-edged, 
with the thifekness in the middle of the blades, and no 
guards to their hilts; the hilts, which wore veiy small, beinjJ 
sometimes of wood and nails, sometimes of bronze spread 
over clay, sometimes even covered with gold plate or woven 
about with gold wire. The scabbards were of wood usually 
tipped with metal and sheathed with leather. Those Celts 
had spear -heads a foot long, and there has boon found the 
end of a battle-axe that is fifteen inches long, and weighs 
seven pounds. There have been found also a few. large round 
shields in thin plates of ornamented bronze, the ^ges turned 
over a thicker frame of metal wire, the handle a crossbar within 
the central boss. But of the more comyion shields of leather- 
covered wood there are left only the metal borders, -or the small 
round plates of metal with which they may have been studded 
and strengthened. There are dug up also the long curved lures 
or war trumpets of tlie Bronze period, which stand about three 
and a half feet high in tlieir curved shape, curved for shoulder- 
ing musketwise when played, with the broad round of their flat 
mouths by the players’ knees ; th^y would be six feet long if 
straightened. Several of these^old British war trumpets, blown 
by the antiquaries of to-day, have played a ghostly music in 
a tone not absolutely dull — something between a trumpet- and a 
bugle-note. In peace this people wore trinkets and ornaments, 
hairpinc a foot long, adorned and inlaid with gold, combs of 
bronze and bone riveted together, hair rings, circlets, diadems, 
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neck rings, elastic spiral armlets like great corkscrews. These 
things, often adorned with characteristic spiral, ring, and wave 
patterns, are found in the tombs covered with a greenish rust, 
the bronze below, when it is got at, shining like gold. But the 
true gold never rusts, and this metal also was used by the Celts 
in bracelets, finger rings, and even in some little cups about four 
inches high and seven wide across the mouth, which may possibly 
have been a luxurious form of cinerary urn for those whoso heirs 
would not grudge burying their ashes in their gold. 

The Bronze period was followed by that of men who had 
The Iron learnt to extract iron from its stone-like ore. The 
Teriod. people of this period did not burn their dead. Their 
barrows, often of exaggerated size, are more rare, and some 
of them contain wooden sepulchral chambers. The iron swords 
are larger than the swords of bronze, have guarded hilts, and 
are not usually two-edged. There is in this period less delicacy 
of ornamental work, and together with the use of iron, appears 
for the first time evidence of the use of silver. 

The whole body, then, of the Celtic Britons certainly did 
The Celtic ^^t cousist of mere naked barbarians. From tlie 
Britons. remotcst period to which we can look back there 
seem to liave been more races than one in occupation of our 
islands. 5l^t Herodotus probably meant by the Cassitcrides, 
or Tin Isl^ds, the same Britain which Aristotle was the first 
to name as ^Hwo islands, which are very large, Albion and 
lerne, called the Britapnic, which lie beyond the Celtm;” that 
Polybius, WBiting 150 B.C., describes tlie method of Staining 
and preparing tin in the Britannic Isles ; that the Phoenicians, 
trading from their port of Cades (now Cadiz), obtained tin from 
Cornwall and the Scilly Islands, keeping the source of this 
commerce so close a secret that, as Strabo tells, a Phoenician 
captain, followed and watched by Koinan vessels, ran his ship 


ashore rather than lead to betrayal of the mystery ; that the 
Phoenician trade was tracked eflrly in Julius Cmsar’s time by 
Publius Crassus ; ajre the familiar and almost the only details of 
written British history before Coesar’s invasion. The tenth 
part of tin in the bronze used almost tliroughout Europe in the 
Bronze period, may have come chiefly from Cornwall. Advocates 
of a very high previous civilization in at least some part of 
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Britain ascribe it occasionally to the influence of supposed Phoe- 
nician settlements. 

But in Caesar’s account of Britain we find the race of the 
Belgae, who, he says, were chiefly sprung from the 
Germans/ most powerful of all the nations west of 
the Rhino, in occupation of the coast of Gaul opposite South- 
eastern Britain, and evidently in occupation also of our own 
south-eastern coasts. Ciesar notes that in language, customs, 
form of houses, names of towns, the Soutli Britons agreed 
with the opposite Gauls; that Divitiacus, king of the Sucs- 
sones, a tribe of Belgae, was the most powerful in Gaul, and 
had empire even in Britain; that there was one name also, 
Cingetorix, for a king of Belgre on the Moselle and for a king in 
Kent. Csesar speaks by report of the Northern or Celtics Britons 
as a pastoral people dressed in skins ; but the men of Soutlj 
Britain who contended with him, although in Roman phrase 
barbarians, had knowledge to give to the youths of Gaul, and 
used Greek letters in conveying it ; liad conmierco also, accord- 
ing to Strabo,-^ on the Rhino, Seine, Tjoiro, and Garonne — ex- 
ported corn, cattle, gold, silver, iron, hides, slaves, and dogs, and 
imported ivory, bractdets, necklaces, amber, Y(^ssel8 of glass, and 
small wares. Of London, only a hundred years after the time 
of Csesar’s invasion, Tacitus say« that it was cliiefly noted for its 
gatherings of traders.^ The country to tlie south in Caesar’s time 
W'as cleared and plougln.d. AVhen ho first crossed ho found the 
corn-harvest just gather ed, except one ficl^L Without roads the 
British army could not " avc had, as it is said to lipave had, its 
chief strength in war-chariots. Without some political organiza- 
tion the people could not have sent, as they dials a fleet of ships 
in aid of the Veneti, Avhen Cmsar made war against them. 

The Sussex iron, again, was not unknown to the South Britons,^ 

^ “ Sic reperiebat plerosque Bclgas esse ^rtos a Germanis, Rhenumque anti- 
quitus traductos, propter loci fcrtilitatcjn ibi consedisse, Gallosque qui ea loca 
incolerent cxpiil|^.” De B. G. ii.. 4. TacitUwS, who notes the same thing, speaks 
also of the language of the iEstui, a Gcnnan tribe, as “ Lingua Britanuicse 
propior ** (Mor. Germ. 45). 

» Strabo, lib. iv. 6. ^ Tacitus, Ami. xiv. 33. 

^ In maritimis fernim, sed ejuii exigna est copia : aere utuntur importato.’’ 
Csesar, Be B. 0. v. 12. See Mr. LeVvin’s Essay on ‘ The Invasion of Britain by 
Julius Caesar.* London, 1859# 
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and herein also they seem to be allied to the Germanic 
race. To the first advent of the “ Anglo-Saxons ” it is usual 
(though not perhaps entirely just) to trace the ancient remains 
of the “ Iron period.” In the subsequent survey of Britain by 
Ptolemy the geographer, the Belgse are said to have occu- 
pied a district, including nearly the whole of Hampshire, Wilt- 
shire, and Somersetshire, stretching across from the Hampshire 
coast to the shore of the Bristol Channel. The people of Sussex 
and Surrey were then called the Kegni. “ Khegn ” is “ Cursed ” in 
Cymric, as “Belg” is “a Bavager,” to which Richards’s Welsh 
Dictionary adds, “ Belgiad, a ravager, a Belgian ; Belgwys, the 
ravagers, the Belgae.” Celsus, quoted by Oudendorp, said that 
the Belga3 were indignant if they heard themselves called Gauls, 
and it appears also that they did not speak of themselves as 
Belgae. But that name of Ravagers would naturally have been 
given to them by the Celtic tribes, whom, quitting the Rhine 
and conquering their way along the coast, they dislodged from 
the north-eastern shore of France, opposite Britain, and drove 
beyond the Seine or forced across the Channel. 

It is usual to think Caesar wrong in giving a German origin to 
the Belgae, whom he places opposite to our south-eastern shores, 
on the coast east of the Seine, in part of Normandy, in Picardy, 
Flanders, and the modem Belgium and Holland. Yet Caesar, 
shrewd and travelled, had personal knovyf^ge ^^the difference 
he records between the people of the |4hree divisions of Gaul, 
Belgic, Celtic, and Aquitanian. The i|.quitanians bordered on 
Spain. Strabo says that in language/ and appearance they re- 
sembled Spaniards rather than the otl^er Gauls.* They appear, 
in fact, to have Ijpen Gaels, as the Ibei|ian or Spanish Celts were. 
Only so could they differ in language |rom the Cymry of Celtic 
Gaul, as well as from the Belgse, by^hom some of the Cymry 
of the coast had been cast out of tliffir possessions. That they 
did so differ is I think made* certain [when of the people of the 
three divisions Caesar emphaticaJly s^ys that “ these all differ in 
language, customs,.and laws.” » For^ although Cyi^c and Gaelic 
are both Celtic languages, they are as much unlike each other 
as Danish and German. The relationship is manifest in their 

; 3 ‘ De Bello Gallioo/ u 1. 


' Lib, iv. 1-2. 
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vocabularies, while the difference is marked not in the vocabu- 
laries only, but still more in the inflexions and distinctive 
characters. 

I think Cmsar was right in this matter. There can be little 
doubt that the first Celts who came to Britain were 
the Gaels, and that they settled in Ireland and the 
West of England. Irish and Spanish histories and traditions 
agree in asserting that the Irish Gael came from Spain. The 
ancient History of Nennius distinctly states tliis. From Ire- 
land the Gael crossed to tlie Western Islands and Highlands 
of Scotland ; and he crossed also into Wales. Welsh scholars 
have at all times observed traces of a previous Gaelic occupation 
of their land. They were observed 150 years ago by Edward 
Lhuyd, and more recently demonstrated by tlie liev. Basil Jones 
in his book on ^Vestiges of the Gael in Gwynedd’ or North 
Wales. One vestige, for example, is the constant use by the * 
Romans of Isca — ^'Isea Silurum,” &c. — for river or water in 
the West of England, the word being the Gaelic uisge, which is 
not Cymric at all, and still survives in the Exe and Esk. Even 
the tradition of the common people in NortJi Wales asserts that 
the original inhabitants w^ere Gwythelians or Irish. The crom- 
lechs are sometimes called Irish cots, and the foxes amf polecats 
are said to be descended from the Irish dogs and cats. 

Tacitus ^ says that the Siluros, or people of Wales, and the 
Brigantes,^ or people of the Nortli of England (occupying Lan- 
cashire, Yorksliire, WestmonJand, Cumberland, and Northum- 
berland), in bis time resembled the people of ‘Spain more than 
they did the other Gauls in language and appearance. The 
tribe on the opi^^sitc or eastern coast of Ireland were called also 
Brigantes, and the province of Gallicia, in Spain, wliere tlie 
Galliego dialect is said to contain many traces of Gaelic, has to 
this day the name of Brigantina. A glance at the map shows 
that Gaels, crossing the sea from Spain, would in fact strike 
most naturally upon Ireland and onr western shore. Before the 

1 * Yit. AgrieJ ii. • 

2 Brigantes and Silures seem to have been names adopted by the Romans 
from Cymric authority, those quiet in Wales being called men of the syl 
(pi. sylur) or soil, those in the North of England, who battled against the 
gradual process of expulsion, being known as Briganted, lighting thieves. 
Brigant is Welsh for thief and highlander. 
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coming of the Gymiy these Gaels were thinly scattered over 
England between shore and shore. Their naming of places shows 
this; Thus, pen, or penn, means a head in Welsh, Cornish, and 
Breton ; cean, ceann, means a head in Irish and Scotch — ^the c 
in all these languages being pronounced as k. Now, the early 
existence of the Gaelic form of cean for headland is traceable in 
the five great headlands of East Britain from Cantyre (cean tir, 
head of the land) to Kent, by the old names of tribes — Cantii, 
Iceni, Cantae; Cantabriga (Cambridge), Canty Bay, and the Pent- 
land Hills and Frith, where the Cymry, next in possession, have 
only half transformed to their own manner the name of Kent- 
land. Some of tho earlier Stone people in Spain, who may or 
may not bo represented now by the Basques, perhaps came over 
with the Spanish Gaels ; and such a people, of which we find the 
remains, were doubtless already existent also in this country. 
In connexion with this part of the subject it may be worth 
while to cite the apparent connexion between Mendip HiUs and 
Grampians, and the Basque words Mendia, a hiU, Gara, a 
height.^ 

Meanwhile the Cymric Celts, traced from Cimmerians and 
^ ^Cimbri, once occupied midland Gaul and the coast 
opposite Britain. A people different in language, 
customs, and laws, chiefly Germanic, had come from the Ehino 
and had seized part of this Celtic coast, “expeUmg” the pre- 
vious inhabitants. These new comers were called the Belgae, 
which means, we fincj, in the language of the Cymry, ravagers. 
The expelled pwple may have been driven partly inland, 
where they could only possess goods by taking those of their 
countrymen and neighbours, or they crowed the sea to get 
possession of the thinly-peopled district of South-eastern Britain. 
From the south-east the Cymry spread, the Gaels yielding before 
them. But Belgae, too, were tempted to the British shore, and 
had already a firm foot in Southern England when the Bomans 
came to add another form of pfessure. 

Tho Gaelic aspect of the Siluresin the time of. Tacitus shows 
that the Gael had not yet ;been driven back from Wales to 


\ ‘ Cumberland mmI Westmoreland, Ancient md Modern.’ By J. Sullivan. 
bouddn,1867. 
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Ireland The Humber, as the Chumber, was a Oimbrfo river, 
Northumberland was called of old North CumriJaud, and in 
Cumberland the last stand of the northern Cymry, themselves 
driven from the plains, w^as made before they settled nume- 
rously in the fastnesses of Wales. They must have spread 
far along our eastern coast, for even the Aber in Aberdeen 
is Welsh, that name for the confluence of a small stream with 
a large being unknown in West Scotland. The Gaelic word 
is Inver, as in Inverness. The fens of Lincolnshire seem 
to have been retained also as a fastnc&s into wlii(di the agri- 
cultural invader little carea to follow; and among the traces 
of Welsh ancestry in tlie fen-people was their long reten- 


tion of that Celtic instrument, the bagpipe ; tlie drone of a 
Lincolnshire bagjupe'' ir/anund adinucto Oi lit 

A, .ri^oricuorBreW,*^' „„ „„i » 

Caul, »!><"« ““’’"'f ‘a \V»tcm ” 

Cvmrv. Ill and '! . omin rmaim ; m tbo 

Sj^hkiida of Scotland ^ Gads "’bo bad original poH- 

"iWMS »“|y “ ‘"".ltd «i* » I*”*”” 

dive Cymry ^ i ,ui4i by admixture of vo« abnlary 

*• ♦,> tie foand in two essay* 

Society m and WngniBtic. "ationed with honour m eon- 
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fecure by not acoountinpnmelves more exact in onr theories 
on so and skiUed a witness as Oiosar was, in evidence 

a tabe of the some people by whom tlio rrisinn and Annlo- 

Sirtime. “ '“f™ 

We find then in all these changes no series of sudden 
By means of their small ships, slowly, 
"''"f ® ye^-^rs, the Spanish Gaols colonised 

Ireland and our western coasts. By more rapid in- 
vasion probably, the Belgm spread at a verj^ remote time 

over the coasts opposite our south-eastern shis. The 

Tnd eleSTir”**/ SUfsed in lo.j;o nnmbers, 

cle.arett *w 4.1 • 1 ix t 

. . • * ooutix-east of England ol ixio^-Uunly-scattcred 

Gael. Afterwards tliero was slow and steady migration, voiui-Mn- 

tary migration, probably, of Celts from the part of what is 

now called Normandy west of the Seine, and of some Bretons ; 

voluntary migration certainly of the more thriving Belgm, 

w^hom Caesar found on the British shore people of one lam 

guago with those he had left in BelgiiJ Gaul. On English 

soil Gael yielded ground to Cyniry, Cymry to Belg, and the 

Belg, we shall find, must have differed little, if 5 ,t all, from 

the people who, as tlio stream of colonization and illusion 

still flowed in, were taken up by early chroniclers at a much 

later date in their history as Anglo-Saxons. 

Meanwhilo it ‘was from the first the English people that was 
The Celtic boilig fonncd. The quality of the bronze remains, 
English/*' the remains also of language and of literature, show 
that the Celts, whether Gael or Cymry, were no mere savages. 
They not only left the names given by them attached through- 
out the land to lakes, rivers, and mountains, but they perhaps 
contributed more than is® now beUeved to the formation of 
English ill its earliest stage.' Such common words as gown, 
glove, basket, — -^hough Martial did take the Britons for rude 
savages, when, to bring a word into discredit, he wrote Barbara 
de pictis veni Bascauda Britannis,” — even probably such words 
as hat, coat, boots, iron, wood, leather, may be traced to Celtic 
originals. When such words are found without an etymology 
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m Anglo-Saxon, but with an etymology in the language of the 
Oymry or the Gael, we may be sure that during those cen- 
turies of contact between Celt and Belg, or Anglo-Saxon, it 
found its way from the lips of the earlier to those of the later 
people. Thus hat is connected with the German Hut as a 
shelter for the head, but there is a Celtic verb hatra, to 
cover, and het means any sort of head covering, whether a hat 
or a garland. It is this Celtic element in English that I have 
indicated in the Pedigree by a faint dotted line of connexion 
through which Celtic passes into Anglo-Saxon. 


The following list illustiates 
local names. C is attached to 
forms : — 

Aber (C.), Invrr (G.), conniionco of 
small and lai£!:c si i( ini , riv(.i ijionth, 
as Aberdeen, loimorly Alxi-don, 
near mouth ol Don , Alx ( nrjv', 
at conlluence ol llie Usk xnd the 
Gavouny. 

Ach (0.), a field, as Aeluiuer, (lie 
Tiosu hb. 

Aic;yll (G ), Am -(i lullid, tlu (ton- 
tier ol tlie ( lat 1. 

Arc], liidi, loClj, Aidmilhn 

Afon (( ), Avon, \ in<i ''Ihcn i> 
an Avon at Ihistol, inolhd m 
NorthamptoiibluK, anothtj m\s u- 
wiokbhirc. rtokiny (ailul tin 
JTumbei A(ipovTpvs, a Inch is A\on 
Tros,(ovcr, cxcecdiiii;,) an iin^in- 
talive applied to tlu bioad estuary. 

Bade (G.), a town, a> Lill^dnnnon, 
town on Shannon. 

Bala (0.), flow of a iivei into a 
lake. 

Bann (C.), high, as Bingor, the hij;h 
Cor, Choir, or Chnstiaii College. 
There are hills so named in Bn ck- 
nockshirc, Caermarthen, and (ila- 
morgan. Bansdown near Bath, Tan 
Down by Newport, I. W. 

Beinn, Ben (G.), a moiintam, or pin- 
nacle: Ben-Ncvis (L.), Nivis, of 
snow, or contraction of G. neam- 
batbais, cloud-biowed. 

Oaer (0.), walls of defence, castle, 


the Celtic origin of English 
Cymiic, G to Gaelic Cfitic m local 

names 

ciiy : Cieninrthcn, city of Mcilin, 
(dciinnon, (lie slion diold \n At 
Von, oj-y]()si1( ]\loni foi Vou), 

(Gm (( ), (.rookid, “the iiooktd 
(dm,” 

rinnn ((i ), n ]k id, nm I no, a 
h( ulhnd Kent, CanUu. 

CiH (<* ), Kd, a h(nuit-(<ll, pluo of 
wois]iij),l)m>in -^loniid Kdkdiiiy, 
( linu h ol ht Kduiy, oi (dniee. 

( in iia:, Cl ug (G ), ( inuk, i lock, 
• oi rislle on n lock : (. inu kleigii^', 
( istk ot Ttigus ^ 

( Invd ((^ ), a eoimnon inormnu in 
Wiles, bum clvl, mu. slicltiud 
lln ( ]^d(#in S(ot]ind w ls naimd 
by the ( ^;yinry. • 

Coed (C ). i \\(;od, cote, in Xorthcote, 
Soullieotc. 

Cwmni (C ), a ddc, ivlnncc A.-S, 
((toI) , W ^eomb, walcicd dile, fioiu 
(C ) (i\\ y, Ol Wy, A att r ( ompton, 
cwmm dun, or A.-b. ton, dale 
town. 

Dm (P.), a fortditd iidl , Dinas a city; 
•the Jlonian dunam, dmum m Lon- 
dinum, Liigduniitn, <&c. Dunadh 
(G.) IS shutting, closing; hence 
some wrongly derive the A.-S. ton 
and English town, and, in sense of 
hill, sand-dunes and downs. 

Dubh (G.), Black: Dublin, Dubh 
Lmne, Black Pool. 

M 2 
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Dun (G.), a fortified MU, or town. 

Dwr (C.), Water: Derwent, Dwr and 
gwen, fair, or gwent, a fair ox)cn 
region ; Dart, Adour, Adur, Calder, 
Stour (Es Dwr). Elsewlicro, tlio 
Douro, &c. 

Gwy, or Wy (0.), Water, Elvers 
Wye, Edwy, Llugwy, &c. 

Gwysg (C.), Uisgo (G.), Isca, a 
stream ; Ax, Esk, Ex, Ouse, XJsk, 
Ouse, Wisbeacli (Ouse-beach), Os- 
born (Ouse-bourn). 

Llan (C.), an enclosure, churchyard, 
church : Lampeter, Llan Bedr, 
church of Peter ; Llandaff, church 
of David; Llanberis, church of St. 
Peris; Llangollen, church of St. 
Collen. 

Lyn (C.), a lake or pool : Lynn, in Nor- 
folk, the Pool ; London, Lyn dun, 
the Town of the Pool, the Pool of 
the river formerly overflowing the 
lowlands of the marshes. 


1 Maen (C.), a stone ; Pen-macn-mawr, 
headland of the great stone. 

Mon (C.), solitary, isolate : Mona, old 
name of Anglesey ; Isle of Man. 
Maol (G.), Mull, chief headland : 
Mull of Kin tore. 

Pen (C.), a head, summit, not con- 
fined, like (G.) Ceann, to sea pro- 
montories : Pendarves, head of the 
oakfield ; Penzance, the Holy Head- 
land. 

Ehos (0.), a mountain meadow, a 
moist large plain : Boss. 

Tamh (G.), rest, quiet; Thama, quiet 
river; Thames, Tamh uisge, quiet 
water. 

Tref and Tre (0.), a town or home : 
Tredegar; Coventry, town of the 
Convent. 

Trent (C.), from Dirwyn, to wind 
round. 

Tyne (G.), from Tuinn, waves, or 
Tuinna, water’s edge. 


That tho Celtic element in common English speech is much 
TheCenic becu fairly recognized, nobody has 

shown so well as the late Mr. Garnett in his essay, 
Engusb. before tbo Pbilological Society, upon the lan- 

guages and dialects of Britain. It was the purpose of that 
essay to show geuerally how fruitful would be the application 
of sound Celtic scholarship to a study of the Western languages 
of Europe, Mr. Garnett offered only suggestions pointing to- 
wards knowledge yet to bo acquired ; but, in illustrating his 
case with analogies between English and Cymric, he cited a 
profusion of w\n'dj^ that were, he said, but a twentieth part of 
those which might bo quoted. Here, for example, are some 
English words of Celtic origin relating to the arts of life : — 


basgawd basket.* 

Wa barrow. 

tetwiu .. .. buttou. 

brhii (skin of wheat) .. bnin. 
brodiaw, to darn, em- prod or point, 
broidor, 

bwyell, hatchet .. bill, 

cab, caban, hut ., cabin, 
cae, enclosure .. .. quay. 


ceubal, boat ., .. coble. 

clwt, patch clout, 

cnar, buttou .. ..K 

cn^yb, knob .. ..i 

crochan, a pot .. .. crock, 

crog, ahook .. crook, 

erwt .. .. .. cnist. 

Fr. (ciofite), 

evveh, boat .. .. cock-boaL 
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owysed (fr. cwys ridge. 

gusset. 

furrow). 


cyl, cyln .. .. .. 

kiln. 

darn, a patch 

darn. 

deintur, frame for 

tenter. 

stretching cloth. 


fflaim, cattle lancet . , 

fleam. 

illasged, large wicker 

flasket. 

vessel. 


fflaw, shiver, splinter.. 

. flaw. 

ffris, nap of cloth 

. frieze. 

Ifynel, air-hole, chimney fiiiiuel. 

gardas (gar, shank, das, garter. 

tie). 


gefyn, fetter 

• gyve- 

greidell, iron baking 

gridtllc. 

plate. 


grual 

. gnua. 

gwahi, a cai-riag(3 

. wain. 

gwall, rampart .. 

. wall. 

gwald, hem, border 

. wolt. 

gwib, sudden CfiiU'so 

. (] nip. 

gwibl, a tuiii, txuirk 

. quibble. 

gwiced, little door 

, w'icket. 

gwla nen (from gwlan, 

llanfK'l, 

wool). lleref, flauhcn. 

gwlyb, liquor 


gwn, robe .. 

gown. 

Rwylr 

M'irc. 

belli, a iHird* r .. 

bcm. 

iiob, inca.suro 



Oabut'*r fu'r'i 


N. 

liws, a covering, hw.san, 

Ic.Mihing. 

hood. 


Jlatii, rfxi 

ktb. 


llogel, drawer, partition locker, 
llymry, jelly of oatmeal fluminevy. 
masg, stitch in netting mesh. 


matog mattock. 

mop, mopa mop. 

paeol pail. 

Xian, cup, bowl .. .. pan. 


X3arc, hclcl, cuclosure .. x>ark. 

peged, a measure . x^^k. 

X>eled, little ball .. .. x>cllct. 

picyii, a small hooped x^ggin or ‘ 
vessel, biggin, 

X>iser (Breton piclier), a pitcher. 

jiotes, a cooked mess .. {»ottago. 
rbail, a fence, niomid .. rail, 
rlijisg, a slice .. .. rusher, 

ihic, rhig, a notch, ridge, 
groove. 

ih ill, a row drill. 

rliiin, rais(*(l (dge .. rini. 
rlniwch, roiigli garment nig. 
sawdtirian, to ceinc] it.. ildcr. 
sytli, .stiff ming, glue .. .size. 

(ncl, in.sfriinK'nt, tool .. laclde. 
i:isol, fringe, tuft .. iusscl. 
teddn, to .spn'nd ,. .. ie<] (to spread 

/wy). \ 

(inccnld, f.'iil>(rad(‘ or tinker. 

le\V(‘st of f'HiO.s. 
lerlli, loaf (Ureton tUrl. 
iurtez, cake). 

1 res, c I in i 1 1 oi' st raj > i'c t t ratjt *. 

<lra3\ mg. • 
iinl, ii hotel' .. .. thill. 


It may bo that in soiik; <if those oases, anfi in some of llioso 
next ([uoted, a word has ooiuo out of Kiif'lisl^into Celtio, or has 
passed into English and iulo Coltic from a seimrate and oommoii 
source. But many of the words have a rational etyrnology in 
Celtic and in Celtic only; and as to tilhors, there is the liveliest 
appearance of the passage of a T.Vltic word into vornacftlar 
T^ngliKh by an old familiari|jr of intercourse' botw(!on the Celtic 
and Germanic tribes settled in England. In the northern pro- 
vincial dialects there is, as we should exiKset to find, rather 
more Celtic than in literary English, and in the familiarly 
expreanve but undignified vernacular the Celtic element is 
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strongly marked. Thus, “bother” is good Celtic, and stands in 
all 'seriousness for tribulation in the Irish Scripture. The fol- 
lowing analogies are among those drawn promiscuously by Mr. 
Grarnett from the Cymric only : — 


asbri, trick, mischief .. 

spree. 

baldorddus, prating .. 

balderdash. 

bamein (Breton, to 

ham. 

bewitch, cheat). 

bicru, to wrangle 

bicker. 

blew, hair of animals .. 

flue (of fur). 

bwg, hobgoblin .. 

hug, bugbear. 

bygylu, to throaton .. 

bully. 

carawl, love song 

carol. 

cefn, back 

chine. 

cic, foot, cician, to 

kick. 

strike with the foot. 

CHOC, a rap 

knock. 

cn61, round summit .. 

knoll. 

cniil, passing hell 

knell. 

cocru, to indulgo 
cogel, short staif . . 

cocker. 

cudgel. 

crimpiaw, to raise in 

crimp. 

ridges. 

cris, crust, crisblu, 

crisi*). 

crumbling. 

erwth, fiddle 

crowd. 

erwean, to bend .. 

crouch. 

c wrian , to squat . . 

crouch. • 

cwta, short 

cutty 

cwll, separation .. 

(pipe, &c.) 
cull. 

ch want, desire .. 

want. 

chwap, smaft stroke .. 

whop. 

chwedlena, to prate, 

twaddle. 

gossip. 

dwn, dusky 

u dun. 

esulwyth, even, soft .iPsmooth. 

filowg (skittish) a 

filly. 

young mare. 

fug, deception .. 

fudge. . 

fwrw.down .. .. 

fur. 

glynfvalley .. 

glen. 

grymialu, to mumpir 

grumble. 


gwcddu, toTyoke, marry wed. 
gwicawr, a pedlar .. hawker, 
gwicliiaw, to cry sharply squeak, 
gwyal, mesh .• .. goal, 

gwylaw, to weep .. wail, 
hehog hawk. 


hecian, to halt .. 
herlawd, a youth 


hochi, to expectorate 
hoeden, a flirt .. 
hwcli, a swine .. 
llachiaw, a cudgel 
llawd, youth 

llodes, girl lass. 

lledcr (Hod, broad, flat) leather. 


hitch. 

harlot. 

(in Old English 
a nion servant.) 

hawk. 

hoyden. 

hog. 

lick. 

lad. 


Hug, partial 
llugdwy, tepid . 
llumon, chimney 
madredd, pus 
mwygl, tepid, sultry .. 
niigiaw, to shake 
paneg, entrails 
piciaw, to throw 
I)inc, smart, gay^. 




•lukewarm. 


him. 

matter. 

nudge. 

pauuch. 

pitch. 

pink 

(to adorn). 


posiaw, to interrogate, ixjse. 
embarrass. 

priawd, possessed, bride, 
spouse. 

pwmp, round mass .. pinijile, 
souba, to dip . . . . sop, soup, 

soegi, to steep .. .. soak, 

tal, lofty tall. 

tai-iaw, to loiter tarry, 

tociaw, to cut short dock, 
tosiaw, to jerk, throw . toss, 
tripiaw, to stumble .. trip. 
tro^di,to move forward trudge. 


There is a Cymric intenrive prefix ys, yielding suclx analogies 
as these;— 


Qarm, cry, ys-garmes, conflict : skirmish. Cin, skin, ys-gin, fur robe : skin. 
Ctafti, scratch, ys-crafu : scrape. Crcch., cry,. 
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motion, ys-cudaw, to move hastily : scud. Llac, lax, ys-lac : slack. Llaif, 
cutting off, ys-leifw, slice : slice, sliver, Prov. Mai, light, ys-mal : small. 
Mwg, smoke, ys-miicach, puff of smoke: smoke. Par, spear, ys-par: spear. 
Pig, point, ys«pig : spike. Gwaiii, service, ys-vvain, esquire : swain. 

The following are some of the many analogies between 
English and Scotch Gaelic 

Tuig (understand), twig; steiid, steed; maracadh, market; hata, boat; 
strong, string ; hocsa, box ; sron (nose), snore, snort ; bog (soft), bog ; ransaicli, 
ransack ; sliom (smooth), slime. 

Such Celtic words as clan, tartan, plaid, kilt, and reel are 
clearly among tliose of later introduction ; and some otlicrs-^ 
not only those formally recorded, as Druid and bard, but 
those incorporated in otlier Western languages as iu our owii^ 
— may have found their way to us from Latin or fi-om Norman 
French in secondary form. ^There remains, however, a Celtic 
element in English that indicates long luibit of familiar contact 
in ancient tim(^ lliere arc more words tliaii would been 
taken in the course of conflict ; and tlie sort of words do not 
belong to the kxnguage that men learn from enemies, 

^riius for about four hundred yeai's from the surrender 
of Caractacus, a.d. 5 . 1 , the lioinans maiutain(3d mill- 

• 1 I 1 • 111 • trac(« 

tary possession of England, and in all that tune oithcUoman 

1 n 1 ♦ 11 n • occupation. 

tliev set no mark of theirs upon the laiimiaKe of its i^nnoftho 
people. For wo can liaiflly account as a mark on 
language the inevitable attaclnnont to the soil of four or five 
military words indicative of their camp# (cjistra, in Chester, 
Mauelioster) ; their colonii's (as iu liincolii); thofr military 
roiwls, levelled and strewn ways, strata, streets; their harbours 
or ports; and perhaps tlieir ramparts, since from the Koman 
vallum, a rampart, some derive the ("oltie bailo, whence wo 
get the modern English bail or Bailey, and the Irish Bally 
prefixed to some names of towns. This is all the Latin of the 
Conquest to be found in Englislu Of a really civilizing inter- 
course evidence would have passed into the language, but ther, 
was none. What infinendje the Boi|an ocenf ation had was, ' 
am inclined to believe, adverse to the real advancement of tht 

country. ... • 

The few words of Latin origin just named are said techuioall} 
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to belong in English to the Latin of the First Period : those 
introduced afterwards, chiefly by Augustine and his successors, 
among the English whom Eome Christianised, being accounted 
Latin of the Second ; those that were brought by the Normans, 
Latin of the Third; and lastly, those introduced for tech- 
nical and scientific use, since what is called the Revival of 
Letters, Latin of the Fourth Period. Of these Periods, the 
first, second, and third contributed — the first, as wo have 
seen, in almost no degree; the second, as we shall find, 
appreciably; and the third much, to the formation of the 
language. 

We turn now from these earliest traces of our language to 
Twilight the first beginnings of our literature. We hear of 
them, but do not find them, in a cosmogony and a 
Ltorature. large body of religious traditions, running through 
many verses that it was forbidden to commit to 
writing, but that were being handed down to men of their own 
order by the Druids before Cmsar’s time. There were said to 
be so many verses that a man might spend, and* sometimes did 
spend, twenty years of his life in learning them. Of the wisdom 
and splendour of the Druids wonderful things have been fabled 
by the later descendants of the Cymry, but in the single trust- 
worthy account left us by Orosar we find only the familiar 
sketch of a priestly class that in a rude age rises to influence by 
sharing, multiplying, and using to its own gain the reverent 
instinctive sense ^ of .unseen jwwers that belongs to the crude 
manhood 6f the heathen. The commonalty of Gaul, wo learn 
from Julius Cassar, was almost in the condition of slaves, power 
being in the hands of priests and warrior-chiefs. The priests, 
called Druids, judged and punished crimes, excommunicating 
those by whom their sentences were disregarded, and this ex- 
communication was much dreaded by the superstitious people. 
The priests also controlled^ the education of the young. There 
was a fixed place for an annual assembly, to which quarrels 
were brought for settlei^nt. There was a Chief Droid, who 
held ofiice for life by election ; sometimes, however, in case of 
vacancy, the priestly candidates fought one another for supre- 
macy. But they were militant only as a Church, and were 
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exempt from all military service and from all payment of 
tribute. They had, in fact, says Caesar, a dispensation in all 
matters.” This institution was supposed to have been devised 
in Britain, because many of those young men who were tempted 
b)^ its privileges to join the priestly class went into Britain for a 
more accurate study of its system. Their study consisted in 
the learning by rote of a great number of verses, Avhicli were 
handed down by oral tradition, and which it was not permitted 
to commit to writing. What they did write on public or private 
matters they wrote in Greek letters for the sake of mystery. 
Their traditional verse taught a cosmogony, and that there was 
a future life for man by transmigration of his soul out of one 
body into another. The gods worshipped by this priesthood 
Ceesar identifies with his own as Mercury, Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Minerva. But he tells us that their woi-shippers propitiated 
these gods with human sacrifices, using innocent persons when 
tliere wore no tliievos or other criminals on hand. Some of the 
Gauls, it is added, liad ‘‘ figures of vast size ; tlu^ limbs of which, 
formed of osiers, they fill with living men, which l)eing s(d on 
fire, tlie men ])erish in the flames.” But Cmsar does not say 
that they had these in Britain. Tlie Druids, he tells ns, all 
agreed tliat these ])eopIe were descended from the God t^f 
Hell. ^‘For that reason they ivnnpute tlio division of every 
season, not by tlio number of days, but by nights; and they 
keep birthdays and the beginnings of months and years in 
such an order that the day follows tlip night.” And so, 
indeed, we still speak of a sehinight or a fortnight. Of the 
producers of our earliest literature, what else is to be learnt 
we gather only from the student of the anciei||i records of 
the Gael. The dawn of thought was represented by a search 
for God ; but in a remote age there was in this country a 
lettered class, apparently distinct from that of the priests, pro- 
ducing a rude history and poetry f5r a quick-witted and ima- 
ginative people. 

We are of sundry races, but one people, withiji bounds of what 
the world calls England, and a fair sketch of our literature must 
needs tell how there were from the beginning wits at work in 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, as well as in England east of the 
Severn and south of the Tweed. The genius of a great nation 
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is our topic, and it is no topic to be discussed in a provincial 
spirit. 

The story of our literature begins with the Gael ; for there is 
Ancient preserved in Ireland a great mass of ancient copies of 

Literature of • x ‘x* j. j x * 

the Gaels In more ancient writings that reproduce most curious 
and interesting traces of historic tale and song in the 
remotest epoch of our common history. Let us at once dismiss 
here, as beside our purpose, the name of Erse, derived from 
Erin or leme, to distinguish Irish from Scotch Gaelic. The 
distinction of existing dialects does not affect the story of their 
ancient common literature. They were Gaedhols or Gaels, 
speaking Gaedhlic or Gaelic, who coming most probably from 
Spain landed in Ireland and upon the western coasts of Eng- 
land and Scotland, who also, as they spread themselves abroad 
over the new soil, crossed the narrow strait of sixteen miles 
dividing Ireland from Cantyre to settle also in the western 
islands and highlands of Scotland. Many of the Gaedhols who 
reached Scotland partly by land, instead of wholly by sea, no 
doubt sojourned awhile in Ireland on their way ; and in that 
sense most of the Scotch Gaels are said to have passed over 
from Ireland before the third century. But the old poems and 
traditions show that there was continual communication, flux 
and reflux, between the Gaelic chiefs in Ireland and the cliicfs 
of Alban, the Scotch mainland, or the intervening islands. 
Erin, as the greater and more fertile possession, doubtless 
contained the richest chiefs ; in Erin, therefore, would be 
the head-<|uarters of song and story, and this island was also the 
larger stage upon which the more stirring political dramas 
could bo efheted. Where the priests and men of letters could 
most readily grow fat, and where there was a court that repre- 
sented the best strength of Gaelic civilization, we should expect 
to find, as we do, the great mass of remaining Gaelic records. 

in the beginning of our literature there was no real separa- 
tioh\ between Irish and Scotch Gael, and we dismiss, therefore, 
as mqst unprofitable, all debate as to the ancient right of Scotch 
or Irishman to an exclusive proprietorsfep in any ancient 
worthy^ — ^to the poet Oisin, for example, of whom Scotch and 
Irish Gael have to this day retained equivalent traditions. 
Here too, then, let us avoid provincialism, and simulv 
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one race, irrespective of obscure varieties of tribe, the entire 
body of the ancient Gaedhel.^ 

The first writing in this country of which there is record was by 
the Oghuim characters, still to be seen on stone monu- oghuim 
nients and in some ancient books. The word, in modern 
Irish, stands for the occult sciences ; and, according to Lucian, 
Oghum was painted in the second century as a Herculean Mer- 
cury, old, in a lion’s skin, with a club in his right hand and a bent 
bow in his left ; the ears of his worshippers bound by a chain of 
gold and amber to his tongue. These Oghuim letters were cut 
with a knife on the staves or Avands of the poet. A copy of an 
ancient poem, in a manuscript itself 850 years old,^ speaks more 
than once of an Oghuim cut in hoops or wands and placed in the 
path of Queen Meav and her army. As each staff was found, i 
it was carried to the Queen, who sent it to the great champion 
Fergus, and by him it was read. Again, the Hook of licinster, 
which contains copies made i\arly in the twelfth (jeutury of 
amdeut records tlxeu existing, contains a poem by the second 
daughter Oi King Corniac McArt, who lived in the third cen- 
tury, sotting forth a tradition to account for the agglutination 
of two ancient Ogliuim tablets. T\m is a tradition to which 
refereiKiO is made in other of the most ancient Gaelic poems. \ 


The Tale of the fate of Baile^ the siocet-b'pohn^ and the Princess Aillin of 

Leinster. 

Their loves being crossed and themselves parted, this faithful pair sot 
out to meet each other privately on the banks of T>oyiie. Jiaile rested 
upon his way at Traighm Baile, now Dundalk. Here ho and his people 
had unyoked tlieir chariots, sent tlieir horses out to graze, and turned 
themselves to pleasure, when they saw a horrible man like a spectre 
coming towards tliem along the shore from the south, swiftly as a hawk 
darts from a cliff or as the wind rushes from^off the sea. “ Let him bo 


1 This doctrine is effectively sustained by*Mr. J. F. Campbell, in the fourth 
volume of his ‘ Popular Tales of the ♦West Highlands, Orally Collected.* 
Edinburgh, 1862. 

3 The Leabhar na-h-Uidre, quoted in the Second App<*ndix to the late Pro- 
fessor Eugene O’CurrJ^I ‘ Lectures on the MS. Materials of Ancient Irish 
History.’ Dublin, 1861. Professor O'Curry had unequalled knowledge of 
the contents of the Old Gaelic MSS. in Ireland, and, where no other authority 
is nametl, the information on this subject given in the text is founded upon 
his researches. 
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met/’ IMiid ** to ask whither he goes, whence he comes, and why his 
haste.” He came from Mount Leinster, the man said, and went north. 
He had no news but that Aillin as she was coming to meet Bail4 had been 
overtaken by the youths of Leinster, and was dead of the hindrance, as it 
was foretold by Druids that this couple would not meet in life, but would 
meet after death, and would not part for ever after that. The man then 
passed by as a blast of wind. When Baile heard his tidings he fell dead, 
and Baile’s tombstone was set up, and a yew grew up through his grave, 
and the form of Baile ’s head appeared on the top of it. Then the same 
man sped south, and passed into the sunpy chamber of Aillin, and told 
her how he had seen the lamentation over Baile, who died while coming 
to meet a favourite and beloved woman. When he had told his evil news 
he darted out, and Aillin fell dead, and her tombstone was set up, and an 
apple-tree grew through her grave and became a great tree at the end of 
seven years, and the form of Aillin’s head appeared oiii the top of it. At 
the end of seven years, poets, and prophets, and visioners cut down tho 
yew which was over the grave of Baile, and they made a Poet’s Tablet of 
it, and they wrote the visions, and the espousals, and the loves, and the 
courtships of Ulster in it. The apple-treo which grow, over Aillin was 
also cut dowm, and in tho same way the courtships of Leinster were 
written in it. Long aftorw^ards, when, on November eve, Art, the son of 
Conn, made festival, the poets and the professors of every art came to 
that feast as it was their custom, and they brought theirftablets with 
them. And those Tablets also came there ; and Art saw thi'ln, and when 
he saw them ho asked for them ; and the two tablets were brought, and 
he held them in his hands face to face. Suddenly the one tablet of them 
sprang upon the other, and they became united as is woodbine roimd a 
twig, so that it was not possible to separate them. And they were 
preserved in the Treasury at Tara, until it was burnt by Dunlang, the son 
of Enna, at the time he burnt tho Princesses. 

Another story, ascribed to the year one, tells how CuchuUain, 
seeking three persons who had mysteriously disappeared, was 
helped by » prince* who inscribed an Oghiiim in his spear. Then 
he went out upon the sea, and his charm carried liim straight to 
the island where the men he sought had been detained. Again, 
in a story of which the action belongs to about the year 400, a 
king’s son of Munster, Ifebliged to fly to the court of Feradach, 
King of Scotland, doubtful of his reception when there, hid in a 
grove near Feradach’s palafte, where he was recognized by the 
king’s poet, who, having learned his history, observes an Oghuim 
inscription in hii^ shield. ^^Who was it that befriended you 
with the Oghnim which is in your shieldlP” said the poet 
« It was not good luck he designed for you ” What does it 
contain?” asked tbe king’s son from Munster, ^^ll^at it con- 
tains,” said the poet, is, that if you came by day to Feyadaqh’s 
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court, your head should be cut off before evening; and that 
if it were by night you came, your head should be cut off before 
morning,” When a king’s son could travel, or be supposed to 
travel, with an open letter like that fastened to his arm, the 
mystery of writing might well be associated with enchantments, 
and be used to magnify the power of the poet or the priest. 

These were the days when poetry was first written in staves, 
that is to say, cut on the four sides of a square staff, 

• 1 P 1 1 1-1 • n ^ • -r Staves. 

or in the lolds of a thick staff opening fanwise. In 
the ancient Irish or Brehon laws, an article that belongs to 
Christian times prescribing the sort of weapon persons of eacli 
rank miglit carry for tlicir defence against dogs, &c., in their 
usual walks, allosvs a slender lath or graceful ('rook to a priest, 
but assigns to a poet his tablet-staff according to the privileges^ 
of his order. Poetry was then really a staff to loan upon, and 
an irate bard might literally break a criti{*/s head with a 
quatrain, o 

The primitive classification of literary men among the Gaels 
according to their capabilities was into the Ollamh, or oi<iOaoiic 
perfect Doctor, wlio was qualificKl to rccito at public utcraturo. 
feasts and assemblies seven fifties of liistoric tales ; the Anrotb, 
who could toll half as many ; the Cli, who coidd tell a thinl^f 
the number; the Cano; and so. on down to the l\)chlo;;f, wno 
told thirty; and tho lowest class of literary men, the Driseg, 
who could relate but twenty. In tho infancy of civilization 
men ai'e as cliildreu, incapable of giving their attention to a 
narrative that does not appeal to curiosity and wonder. But 
tho storie| of tho Gaelic man of letters must be stories of tho 
right sort, told in tlie right words. When the visible power of 
the written word was but as that of the first green sprout from 
an acorn, much of intellectual twe was bestowed necessarily 
upon the securing of the utmost accuracy of tradition. Of tho 
seven times fifty tales tliat the Ollainh had at his tongue’s end 
for the instruction or amusement of a king, five times fifty 
must be Prime Stories— 4hose worth preserving— and twice 
fifty, Secondary Sft)ries ; while the Secondary Stories were per- 
mitted only to men of the four first grades. This we read in a 
MS, copied into the ancient Book of Leinster, where it is added 
that “these Prime Stories are; Destructions and Preyings, 
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Courtships, Battle^ Caves, Navigations, Tragedies (or Deaths), 
Expeditions, Elopements, and Conflagrations. These following 
also reckon as Prime Stories : stories of Irruptions, of Visions, 
of Loves, of Hostages, and of Migrations.” 

This characteristic list shows in what literary themes a rude 
Of History pcoplo delighted. There was History as well as Poetry 
among our early Celtic literature, but the History was 
Gaels. tinged by fancy, and the Poetry was in celebration of 
historic incident. We have an example of tlie manner of our 
first historians in the following Prime Story ” of a Battle in 
Erin, told in a tract fourteen hundred years old, of which 
there is one ancient copy in existence. It tells — 


Of a Battle fought on the Plain of Moytura. 

The plain is still covered with cromlechs, and if the story bo true in its 
dates, those cromlechs were raised over the slain about three thousand 
eight hundred yeai’s ago. 

Less than two hundred and fifty years before the coming of the 
Milesians, the Firbolgs reached Erin. Landing at different points, 
they contrived to meet in the unpeopled land, and fixed their scat of 
government upon the green hill now called Tara. The five brothers 
divided the island into five parts, and ruled in peace for six and thirty 
years, but at the end of that time they were surjuised to find that there 
was another people in the land, the Tuatha do Danann, of whom they had 
known nothing. These people after landing on tho north-cast coast of 
Erin had destroyed their boats, slipped into fastnesses in Leitrim, and 
so gradually showed themselves to tho Firbolg people, pretending that 
they had come through the air by skill in necromancy. The King of the 
Firbolgs sent a great warrior, named Sreng, to observe the strangers, 
who seeing his approach sent forth a champion of their own, named 
Ureas, to meet him. The two champions approached cautiously, peeping 
at each other over their shields ; Breas spoke first, and Si;png was de- 
lighted to hear himself addressed in Gacdhlic. Then they conversed and 
found that the two nations were of one descent, the ancestors of tho 
Tuatha de Banann having passed into the north of Europe, when their 
brothers the ancestors of the Firbolgs went of old into Thrace. The 
heroes compared arms, exchanged spears for comparison of arms on 
either side, counselling division of the island, and mutual friendship 
l)etween the two peoples. But wh«n Sreng returned to the Firbolg King, 
that king and his people were bent upon giving battle. The Tuatha dd 
Banann, expecting^attack, withdrew to Magh IHiireadh (or Moytura, near 
the present village of Cong in Mayo). The Firbolgs marched upon them. 
The Tuatha dd. Banann offered through their hards terms of accommoda- 
tion. But the Firbolgs were resolved to fight, did fight, and were de- 
feated with great slaughter, their numbers being brought down to three 
hundred after four dg.p* battle. Sreng cut off the left arm of the Kihg of 
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tho Tuads of the Danes. But the King of the Tuads had a silver arm 
made to replace it, and was called in story afterwards the Silver-handed. 
Sreng, who survived with the three hundred, still fought on, and offered 
to complete the battle by a series of single combats. But the Tuatha do 
Danann offered him peace, and gave him one of tho five divisions of the 
land to rule over, so that Connaught became known as Sreng’s Province. 

Of this most ancient piece of British history, Professor 
O’Curry says, “ I am bound to assort that I believe there is not 
in all Europe a tract of equal historical value yet lying in MS., 
considering its undoubted antiquity and authenticity.” 

One step more we will take in company with the most 
primitive of oiir historians. 

Ancient manuscripts that contain extracts from tlic lost book 
of Drom Sneachta, writt<ni before St. Patrick’s time, repref|ciit 
from that venerable aiitliority what wns the Priuie Story of 
Irruption and Migration that a(^countcd for — 

Th first appearance of the Gaedhels in JCrin, 

Before their time the Firbolgs nnd tho Tuatha do Danann occupied tho 
country, and these were originally of one race with tlio Gaedhels in 
Scythia. A branch of them went to Egypt, aftt'rwards returned to 
{5(‘,ythia, then went to Greece, and lastly to Si)ain, whore aftcj* a long 
residence they built the city of Bragantia. (Observe the perfect coinci- 
dence of this tradition with what wo elscwlicrc learn of tho BrigVntcs in 
Spain, Iridand, and England.) At la^t a colony of tJiem carnc into Erin 
(about 1700 li.c.), under couiniind of the eight sous of (talamh, who is 
commonly called Milesias. Milesians landed at tho mouth of the 

Slaney, in Wexford, unobserved by tho Tuatha do Danann, and at once 
marched upon Tara the seat of government, wdie|;e tliey called upon tho 
throe kings of tho island to surrender. They replied t]jat.they were 
taken by surprise, and proposed to tho invaders to re-ernbark, go out to 
sea a distance of nine waves, and tHfen, if llicy could forcibly make good 
their landing, they should have the country. Tho Milesians agreed that 
this was fair, and went back to their ships ; but the Tuatha de Danann 
thereupon raised a fierce magical tempest which dispersed their fleet. 
The Milesians, however, had also Druids, and although five of the eight: 
brothers weL ; drowned, three lauded, namely, Eremon, Eber Finn, 
and Amergen of the White Knee, the poet, chronicler, and judge, and 
Amergen was the first man who dft^pensed justice in Erin. After 
the landing two battles were fought and won, although in the fii'st the 
Milesian brothers lost thoir mother Secta, The powe^ of tho Tuatha dd 
Danann having been thus overthrown, Eremon and Eber Finn divided the 
land between them. But they themselves quarrelled and fought. After- 
wards Eremon was solo king, and in his reign the Cruithneans or Piets 
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oaai6 into !Bria passed over to Alban or Scotland, where they ' 
settled. ' 

This is the native record or tradition that corroborates the 
ni^ument derived from other sources for the coming of tho 
GUedhds into Erin out of Spain. 

Fights, courtship, and abduction ; occupation of the riches of 
a thinly-peopled or unpeopled soil; combat whenever two 
different bodies of colonists chanced to be coveting the same 
hroad land^ are the chief features of old Gaelic history. It 
represents in its details a somewhat restless pastoral people, apt 
to diffuse itself by great and small migrations, fierce and per- 
sistent in fight, but not cruel, and giving honour to a very 
chivalrous sense of fair play. There are few tales of mean espial 
and betrayal. More natural to the Gael was his notion that the 
invaders who had made good their landing unexpected, unop- 
posed, might reasonably, at the request of the invaded people, 
re-embark, retire nine waves, and then let it appear whether 
in fair fight they could make their landing good. The half- 
barbarous Gael — Pagan, but a gentleman in the rough — who to 
the best of his own way and time held women in honour, and 
was often gladly subject to a clever queen, delighted in rich 
colour (not in Macphersonian gloom), and had tho taste for 
ornament that we find clearly displayed in the gold trinkets and 
the chased work of the Bronze pei?od discovered in its tombs. 
He liked the joyous festival, the glad run with the hounds. He 
had also a religio^ spirit and a lively fancy, that accorded 
dignity t« the office not of the priest only but of the man of 
letters. The young Gaelic (jjvilization showed, even in its 
vanities, its follies, its misdeeds, a clever childishness that might 
advance into maturer dignity and worth. There are no signs 
of the unmanly apathy, the base animal cunning or ferocity, 
that indicate a stagnant barbarism. But barbarism undoubtedly 
there was. The Ulstermdn were said to mix the brains of their 
slain enemies with lime, foAn them into hard balls, and play 
with themwhqp boasfcftilly comparing trophies. Conchobar is 
said tjfhavd had his own skull penetrated by such a brainstone, 
and to have lited spven years' with two brains in head, 
always ^tth^ for he Would die were he to shake hhaself 
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A separate piece of ancient Gaelic history records 
The Origin of tM Boromean Tribute, 

so called from the npmber of cows paid in it — ^bo, being the Gaelic for a 
cow. The legend is of a King of Leinster, who married the younger 
daughter of the chief Sovereign at Tara, but was afterwards persuaded 
by his people that he ought to have been married to tbe elder. He con- 
fined his young queen in a secret chamber, gave out that she was dead, 
and as a widower obtained her sister’s hand in marriage. Though ho 
had flinched from murder, ho committed bigamy. But tho concealed 
sister, having escaped, one day api^ared suddenly before her husband and 
his new wife. The deceived second wife die<l on the spot, of shame and 
horror. The first wife returned to her solitai’y chamber, and died of a 
broken heart. Their father, who heard of the tragedy, marched into 
Leinster, and compelled tho King of Leinster and his i^ople to hind 
themselves and their descendants for ever to pay every three years a 
tribute of 6000 fat cows, 5000 hogs, .5000 fat wethers, 5000 clock^ 5000 
ounces of silver, and 5000 largo vessels of bronze. 


This penalty was evidently associated witli the habits of a 
people living by flocks and herds, and liaving among themselves 
weavers and workers in metal. But there is no mention hero 


of iron or metallic coin. Peens still represents Pccunia. Of 
this Boromean or cow tribute — which is said to have boon levied 
until the year 680, then abolished, and revived at the beginning 
of the eleventh century by Brian the son of Oinneidigh, as a 
punishment for Leinster’s service to tho Banes — it may be 
here added that for reviving it Brian obtained the name, yet 
famous in nursery lore, of Brian Boroimlie. 

The fancy of the narrator always played over tho surface of 
an old historic tale, giving it stronger Iw^d through curiosity 
and wonder on the general attention, and, through that, upon 


the memory of all. Sometimes the whole history was so com- 
pletely interpenetrated by the workings of imagination that it 
became a myth. Tho most famous of such myths is the record 


of the Tatn Bo Chuailgnd (Cattle-spoil of Chuailgn4, a plai^ 
now called Cooley, in the county Ciouth), through which ^ 
ill pass to a consideration of oldr Gaelic poetry. The tala w^ 
ntained in the most ancient of the lost bqpks of the 6^ 
VCuilmenn or Great Book of Skins, and it is referred ^ igr 
\ of Leinster. It was included m a MS- of -« 

\y, BOW lost, but described little mOre than half ah 
\mongth6Gaelie MSS, in the pojssession cf the 
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Society. TEere are venerable legends that relate the early loss of 
the whole story of the Tain and its recovery ; but the numerous 
accessible copies of the tale itself are comparatively modern. 
About the year 580, Senchan (pronounced Shencan), who was the 
chief poet, called a meeting of the poets and learned men of Erin 
to ascertain whether any of them remembered the old tale of 
the Cattle-spoil of Chuailgn6, which took place about the year 
39. They said that they remembered only fragments of it; 
whereupon Senchan asked whether any of his pupils would go 
into the country Letha (Italy), to learn the tale which a learned 
man had taken to the East after the Cuilmenn had been carried 
away. The legend goes' on to tell how some of those who went 
had proceeded no further than Connaught, when at the crom- 
lech of Fergus Mac Eoigh, the ghost of Fergus appeared in 
a beautiful form. It had brown hair, and wore a collared gold- 
ribbed shirt, a green mantle, a gold-hiited sword, and sandals of 
bronze. From the ghost’s dictation Saint Ciaran then wrote in 
its true form the Tain Bo ChuaUgne, of which, as a most lively 
record of old Gaelic civilization, I will tell bi-iefly the sub- 
stance. What the ‘Argonautic Expedition,’ or the ^ Seven 
against Thebes,’ is to Grecian liistory, such, thought Professor 
O’Curry, is to Irish history — 


The Tale of the Cattle-spoil of Chuailgn^ 

Meav (written Meadhbh) was the daughter of that Eochaidh, King of 
Erin, who fought his three revolted sons, and after their defeat and 
death was revolted, agjtirjst by the men of Connaught. To keep them in 
order, EocKaidh made Ins daughter Meav Queen of Connaught, and he 
gave her the powerful Connaught Chief Ailill, for husband. Me4v had 


before then quitted Coni 
unhappily. Ailill died, 
Leinster, there to cho- 
the King of Leinster’il 
married him, and brouj 
Vere bom of their hap] 

I One day Queen 


ir, King of Ulster, to whom she had been married 
J and the widowed Queen went to the Court of 
m for herself a third husband. Having chosen 
youngest son, who was named also Ailill, she 
ht him back as her king-consort. Many children 
maraiage. 

tfi 


l^eir wealth, wb 
'mte gO( ■■ 


ach was 



lomparf to them in mamage. So they reeolved to ; 


i&i treasures against each other. There were hrou^t to 
Jiooden and metaJ Teasels, and they wore found to be 
Heir finger-rings, clasps, bracelets, thumb-rings, dian< 
and they also were equal. There were broughj 
^ 'fmeBts of erimson, and blue, and black, and green, ( 
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and mottled, and white, and streaked, in wealth of these, too, they were 
equal. There were brought their flocks of sheep ; their steeds and their 
studs from pastures ; great herds of swine from forests, and deep glens, 
and solitudes; and droves of cows from the forests and most remote 
solitudes of the province. Still all were equal, but there was found 
among Ailill’s herds a young bull calved by one of Meav’s cow’s, which, 
not deeming it honourable to be under woman’s control, had gone over 
and attached himself to Ailill’s herds. 

The name of this fine animal was the ^Tiite-homed, and it was found 
that the Queen had not one to match him. 

She sent, therefore, for her cousin, MacRoth, and asked where, in the 
five provinces of Erin, she could find a bull to match the White-horned ? 
MacRoth knew of a bettor bull, called the Brown Bull of Chuailgnc. It 
belonged to Dar^, son of Fachtna, of Cliuailgiio, in Ulster. 

“ Cro,” said the Queen, “ask Dare to lend it me for a year, and T will 
send him fifty heifers back with it. If the people of his district object to 
parting with the bull, let Dare come with it himself, and he shall ave 
lands hero of my best, equal in extent to his own, a chariot wortli sixty- 
three cows, and my future friendship.” 

The courier went on his errand with nine followers, and was hospitably 
received by Dard, who accepted the (Jucen’s terms. But at nightfall 
Meav’s messengers were chatt<^ring among themselves over their cups. 
One said that Dare had done well to give to nine friendly men the Brown 
Bull that the four proviimcs of Erin could not have taken by force out 
of Ulster. Another said that little thanks were due to him, for if he hj-id 
not given the bull willingly, Queen Meav would have forced it from him. 
Dare’s steward happened to bring in food just at that time, and he heard 
the boast. Angrily tlirowing down the food among the messengers, ho 
tunied back and tol<I what he had bq||d to his master, who swore by his 
gods that these unmannerly claimai^P should not have the Brown Bull 
either by coni^nt or force. 

When this was reported to Meav, she todk up the words of her boastful 
messenger, and raised an army to marc^h into Ulster. 1’he forces met 
at Oruachain, whence, after consulting her Druid Jihd a Bgnshee tliat 
appeared to her, the Queen herself led the army of invasion, lier husband 
and her daughter, the Fairbrowed, going with her. When the host wa^ 
encamped for the night, Medv contrived to speak privately to each of 
the chiefs, and promise him for his fidelity the hand of her beautiful 
daughter, the Fairbrowed, in marriage. 

It happened that the Ulstermen lay at that time under a curse of 
debility, so that the only defender of theirborder was the youth Cuchulain, 
and Cuchulain’s patrimony was the first to* be invaded, for witl)|^ it lived 
the owner of the Brown Bull of Chuailgnd. Cuchulain, confronting the 
invaders, claimed of them single combat, and adjured them by the laws 
of war not to advance fiirther until, in fair successive fights of man to 
man, he had been conquered. The demand was granted. But days 
passed, and Cuchulain still was victor in each combat. Me^v became 
therefore impatient of delay, broke compact, carried fire and sword 
through Ulster, and marched back to Meath with the Brown Bull. 

But now also the time of Ithe curse esme to an end, ^nd the UMermen, 
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led by King Conor, Medv’s first husband, pursued the cattle-plunderers, 
routed them in battle, and drove them in disorder over the Shannon. 
Meav, however, had despatched the bull to her own palace before the 
battle, so the object of the expedition was thus far attained. 

But when the Brown Bull of Chuailgne found himself in a strange 
country among strange cattle, he set up such a bellowing as never before 
had been heard in Connaught. And when those sounds reached him, 
Ailill’s bull, the White-horned, knowing that some strange foe had 
arrived, rushed to battle with the bellower. The sight of each other was 
the signal for the fight. The province, says the story, rang with the 
roar of the two bulls. The sky was darkened by the sods of earth they 
threw up with their feet, and the foam out of their mouths. Faint- 
hearted men, women, and children, hid themselves in caves; and the 
most valiant dared only look on at the fight from afar on the tops of the 
neighbouring hills. 

At last the White-horned turned and fled. He rushed through a pass 
where sixteen over-bold warriors were standing. ^Jliese were not only 
killed and trampled to the ground, but buried several feet in it by the 
hoofs of the bull that fled and of the bull that followed. The Brown 
Bull at last overtook his enemy, raised him up on his horns, and so ran 
off with him. He ran by the gates of Mo.iv’s palace, tossing and shaking 
Ailill’s bull as he went, until at last he shattered him to pieces. Joint 
by joint he dropped him as he rushed along, and wherever a joint fell, its 
name remained to the spot ever after. So it*is that the place formerly 
called Ath Mor, the Great Ford, because the loin of the White-homed 
Bull was dropped there, has been since that time called Ath Luain, or 
Athlone. 

The Brown Bull having shaken his enemy bit by bit from his horns, 
returned into his own country jp furious that everyone fled at his 
approach. He faced directly tO'^K own homo. But the people of the 
bailc or hamlet hid behind a groat tock, which he in his madness mistook 
for another bull ; and so butting with all his force against it, ho dashed 
out his brains and dic(^ 

From tlieir histories and legendary tales we now turn to the 
oidGaeiio poetry of the Gaedhels, which seems to have ropre- 
sented always the more solemn celebration of events 
in the lives, deaths, and burials of chiefs. Among the poems in 
the Book of Leinster is a death-song, said to have been recited 
in the year before the birth of our Lord by a famous Queen 
Medv, the Half-Eed, at the placing of tho stone over the 
cromlech of her husband Cuchorb, son of Moghcorb : — 

“llJoghcorVs son conceals renown, 

He shed blood well with his spears. 

A stone over his giave 1 ’Tis pity — 

He who carried battle over Cliu Mail. 

My noble king never spoke falsehood ; 

In every peril his success was sure. 
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Black as the raven was his brow ; 

Sharp as a razor was his spear ; 

White as lime was his skin ; 

, Wo used to feast together. 

High was his shield as a champion, 

Long as an oar was his arm, 

The prop against the kings of Erin, 
lie raaintaiuod his shield in every cause. 

Ho fed with his spear countless wolves 
At the heels of our man in every battle.” 

Tlio seven battles that wore fonglit by Cueborb are next 
named in his houom, until from his death in tlie last rises the 
wail that destruction shoiihl have come upon him, Altliough 
probably composed in the name of JVlnav at a later date, this is, 
no doubt, one of the most ancient examples of a death-s( ig at 
the solemn raising of the groat upper stotio upon the cromlech, 
by the Oaelic Celts. The exercise of fancy in abundant use of 
simile is hero as noticeable as wo shall find its absence to bo in 
the old heroic Anglo-Saxon verse. 

Eut tlio most inteiMjsting frograonts of old Gaelic verse are 
those, few in number, which Isdong to or are connected l)y 
remote tradition with Fionn, Oisiu and tlie Fenians. Wlien 
ill the last century James Maepherson, after publishing some 
apparently genuine “ fragments 9 f ancient poetry collected in 
the Highlands of Scotland,” had proceeded to the fabrication of 
his sentimental epics Fingal and Temora, investigation subse- 
quently led a Committee of the Highland Society of Scotland 
to the conclusion that there were really a fei^ short .poems or 
fragments of ancient (Jaelie verse, ascribed to Oisin or relating 
to him, retained among the Gaels by immemorial tradition; 
and that, in some degree, verses and legends still retained 
among the Gaols had been interwoven by Maepherson with his 
own inventions. A MS. ascribed by the Committee of the 
Highland Society to the eighth century, which contained the 
story of the * Cattle-plunder of Chuailgne ’ and reference to Oisin, 
has disappeared since it was described in 1805. Professor 
O’Curry finds among old Irish MSS. only eleven Ossianic poems 
in records earlier than the fifteenth century. Of these, seven 
are ascribed to Fionn, two to his son Oisin, one to Fergus Finn- 
bUeoil and one to Caeilte. The ihost important authority is the 
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Book of Leinster, containing pieces transcribed in the twelfth 
century. A charter of lands in Morayshire, dated 1220, refers 
to a “well of the Fein ^ a MS. in the Advocates’ .Library at 
Edinbuigh, dating in 1238, contains in Irish character the song 
of Deirdir, or Deardra (Macpherson’s Darthula). In Barbour’s 
Brus, 1375, the Lord of Lorn is represented quoting to his men 
Fionn, by the name of Fingal, in his strife against Goll Mac- 
moma, as an example of courage. William Dunbar, in the 
fifteenth century, refers in his verses to traditions concerning 
“ Fyn Makowle ” and “ Gow Macmom.” Also Gavin Douglas, 
Bishop of Dunkeid, inscribing a poem to James IV., teUs how 
he saw in his Palace of Honour, among other characters familiar 
to the people, — 

“ Grcit Gowmacmorne and Pyn Ma Coul, and liow 
They suld be gotidis in Ireland as they say.” 

In tills way there can be set forth a tolerably continuous chain 
of evidence that Fionn was in Scotland, as in Ireland, a popular 
hero of the Gaels ; but it is not necessary to look to a later date 
when wo have extant the collection of Highland Tmditions 
made by Dean James McGregor of Lismore, in Argyleshire, 
and his brother Duncan, all of it before the year 1550, and 
much of it before 1512. The volume left by them, as ‘ tlie Book 
of the Dean of Lismore,’ now forms part of the collection of 
Gaelic MSS. in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh.^ The 
Dean of Lismore’s collection contains twenty-eight Fenian 
poems, nine attrlbufcd to Oisin, (of which one only is not mani- 
festly of the Christian period in which Oisin was only fabled 
to have lived,) two to Fergus Fiimbheoil, one to Caeilte IPKonan, 
three to a couple of bards not elsewhere named, and the rest to 
bards unnamed. 

Fionn (which means the Fair-haired) was the son of Cumhaill ; 

^ Campbell’s * Popular Tales of the West Highlands,’ vol. iv., p. 46, and for 
the next facts. 

2 A selection of «11 that is most interesting in The Dean of Lismore’s Book 
has been lately (Edinburgh, 1862) edited, with a translation and notes, by 
the Bev. Thomas MacLaughlan, and an introduction and additional notes by 
William E. Skene, Esq„ to whom the Faculty of Advocates is indebted for 
the formation of its important Gaelic collection. To this volume I am indebted 
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fligr66 IS contamsd in tlio Book of Loinstor, &nd the d&to 
^ assigned in a later compilation of authorities, 
thv ^|s of the Four Masters, to the year 283 . Oisin (which 
moans tB’V Little Fawn), the son of Fionn McCumhaill, had a 
warrior soi'. Oscar, who killed and who was killed by Cairbr4, 
son of CormaO Mac Art, King of Erin, at the battle of Gahhra, 
in the year 284i. Several poems assume Fionn to have survived 
that battle a fe\9 years. But, as the date of St. Patrick’s coming 
to Ireland is 4 ^ 2 , Oisin, who had a son killed in battle 348 
years earlier, cofuld only have survived in fablo to hold with 
the saint the dialogues ascribed to him by old tradition. Tho 
battle of Gabhra (a.d. 281), in which Oisiii’s son was ki^d, is 
tho subject of on.‘ ol‘ th(‘ two poems as(*rib('d to Oisin himself 
in tho Book of Loinster, The other poem ascribed to him in 
this ancient book s nearly eight times as long, and written — a 
ronrantic tale — on Veasion of tho ancient festhnl games on tho 
Liffoy, when men sSoke of the blindness of Oisin, who outlived 
his friends.' (lisiu vas bard and warrior. Ilis brother Fergus 
Fiunbheoil (which neans tin* Elotpient) was chief bard, and 
nothing but a bard. Ascribed to liim there is, in tho Book of 
tho Bean of Tjismore,a poem in shoi-t, smooth alliterative lines, 
with vocal concords, that is said in form of language as in 
matter to bear cvideice of a remote antiquity. I quote it as 
a characteristic and tustworthy example of tho most polished 
form of ancient Gaele poetry. Desire to meiko peace in a 
quarrel between his fatlor and Goll McMoiTia, chiefly by patting 
Goll mto good-humour before proposing tenns of accommoda- 
tion, is the purport of tb song. Every stop indicates the close 
of a line of verse : — * 

‘‘ Higli-mindcd Goll, Who omhats Fionn, A hero brave, Bold in assault, 
His bounty free, Fierce to de roy, Beloved of all, Goll gentle brave, Son of 
great Mom, Hardy in war, Hj praise of old, A comely man, King soldierly 
free, Of no soft sjieech, No lac of sense, Cheerful as great. In battle's day, 
He moved a prince ; Though sft his skiy, Not soft his deed ; Of portly mould, 
A fruitful branch, His heart stpuro, He trains the young. 'Bove mountams 
high, Rises in victory, We evefear. When he assails. , 

** I tell you Fionn, Avoid tl man, Terror of Goll, Shall make you quail. 

^ A free rhymed translation < this poem, by Dr. Anster, will bo found 
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goothe him "ratljer, Better than fight. Skilful and just, He rules hi 
bounty wid%^ A bloody man, First in the schools, Of gentle hi' a 
noble race, Libej:^ kind, untirod in fight, No prince so wise. Bro^yg 
lodtta, Marble his skin, Perfect his form, All full of grace, Fiert . 
aught is 3tie, In vigour great, Of fairest face, No king like d 
tell you Fionn, His strength as waves, In battle’s crash ; 
gait, Comely his form, Goll’s skilled fence, No play when rousbou’rincely his 
give, Dreadful his strength. Manly his mould, Soldierly gre ys,ed. Keady to 
tell, His grace {tod power ; A fearful foe, Ready his hands, Ne’er could I 

A cheerfiil face. \ Like murmuring seas, Rushed to the fig "^^ncealcd his wrath, 
great in deed. Ipwerful his arm, Choice amidst kings, oaht, A lion hold, As 
tooth so white. |’Tis he that wounds, The greatest foe. ^^oyful his way, His 
A victor sure, Ifcsires the fight. In history learn’d, W*. His purpose finn, 
liis sword, Contemptuous Ooll, Plunders at will, A fea't'frrior bold, Sharp is 
is he, Dreadful in look. Leopard in %ht. Fierce as a 11(5^1^5,8 man. Wrathful 
A circle true. E’er by him stood. Ho hurls his dart, Jund, Of women loved, 
are his cheeks. In blossom rich. Of beauteous form, L»jfo gentle cast. Soft 
stream so swift, As his assault, MacMom more l>rav«nchanged success. No 
powerful siieech. It far resounds. He’s truly great, Thim any told. Of 
despise. Yet firm resolves. Gentle yet brisk, Forsakc.| 'Aibend just. Does not 
kings. No powerless arm ; There fierce liis mien, Amf friend. In fight of 
roused his wrath. He’s third of the chase. f^strong his blow. When 

“ Noble McCnmhaill, Soothe and promise. Give per^V 
and guile. During my day, Whate’er it be, I’d give L'lcc to Goll, Check wrath 
the chase. f •.•without guile, A third of 

“ Let’s strive no more. Soft do thou siieak, Fionn’*® _ 
of the hounds. i, \ love to Goll And third 

“ Goll leave thy wrath, With us have peace, No\g 
Fionn’s forest a third. r „ without grudge, Have of 

“ That will I take, Fergus dear friend. My wratl 

“Friend without guile. Lips tliiu and red,’Boimlf ’ jg gone. No more I ask. 
the praise, High-minded Goll.” ^ Ity ^nd strength. Shall win 

Ascribed to Fergue, there is foiuid in bwe' 
genuinely hneient poem. It accounts foniho Irish MSS. only ono 
by telling how Fergus’s brother Oi8in,iiai)r the name of a spring 
guiled into a cavern, and there kept bjlo'when hunting, was be- 
month, during all which time he cut the fairies for a twelve- 
his spear and cast them in the stream!- »bhips from the handle of 
was looking for him, at last came to id- His father Fionn, who 
floating down, knew immediately tha^ the stream, saw a chip 
spear, followed the stream up*to its soi ®®|t it was part of Oisin’s 
Caeilte McRonan, the other chief ^jirce, and saved his son. 
and one of his bravest warriors, flee4 A)oet, was Fionn’s cousin 
songs of Caeflte, the one recowtij; Qf|foot, femotis in song. 
wl^ “ a love ^ry, ascribed to him, left in the ancient 
the lady named Cliodhna the loctd r?’ , . Ibiefa finds in the piffling 
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'\e coast of county Cork. It purports to have been 
him to St. Patrick, and must, therefore, have been 
^ ^ sed by another poet in the early Christian times. Caeilte, 

‘ ^^^^‘Oisin, was fabled to have survived the rest of the Fenians, 
bj^ pe/ ^ coming of St. Patrick and to travel with 

Q on his missionary journeys through the country. The tale 
1 ^he first labours of priest was thus cunningly interwoven 
\^?h tho native poetry and legend of the Gael. With lively wit 
and some dramatic skill the blind old bard is represented, for 
example, in tho Dialogue with St. Patrick — still traditional in 
Mayo and the Western Highlands — as expressing Pagan weari- 
ness at all the ways of that clerk of clergy and tho bells,’* and 
sighing for the old days of chase with Fionn’s hounds and tho 
lost friendship of Fionn the hospitable, heart without malice, 
heart stem in defence of l>attlo.” Says Patrick — 

is Fionn the Wliitch.uided placed by God amotiij the do\iIs, and 
although ouco great his sticugfh to roly upon, ho is weak now m the country 
of pains. 

“ My affliction and iny grief I own! not that myself or Fionn would 

ever have any regard for devils, hovvov(‘r hideous. 

“ Pal rich — it is better for thee to be with me and the elei'gy, as thou art, 
than to be with Fionn and the Foiians, for tliey are in hell without order of 
release. 

Oiain . — By thy book and its meaning, by tby crozier and by tliy imago, 
hotter w(‘re it for me to share their torments, than to be among the clergy 
continually talking. . . . Hon of Alpluueu ot the wise words, woe is mo that 
I am n(‘ar the clergy of tho bells ! For a time I lived with Caeilte, and then 
Ave were not poor,” ^ 

Snc*h conversations of Oisiii anil Cacilto witli St. Patrick, 
including the accounts ffivcu by thorn to tho saint of 
legend and history attached to places that he visited, mpio^eand 
form the substance of the one imquestionably ancient 
example of old Gaelic imaginative tales that mingled prose and 
verse. It is called ‘ The Dialogue of the Ancient Men,’ and the 
oldest fragment of it occurs in thb Irish Book of Lismore, " 
written about the year 1400. One of its incidental poems is 

» .er, 

‘ ‘ Poems of Oisin, Bard of Erin.’ From tho Irish. By John 
‘ H 1857.) The Dial^e of St. Patrick in this volume ' . , „ 

tradition, corresponds exactly in 

s manner witf' le ‘ Ossian’s Prayer,’ in' the Book of the Doan ^ F^UimiS, 
(Eug*Tr. pl^ ), taken from Scottish tradition. .stened to the 
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that which ia fabled to have won the hand of Crede, a fair 
{)rinceS8 of Kerry, who had declared that she would wed none 
but that suitor who was so gifted in the art of poetry as to 
be able to write a poem in description of her house and furni- 
ture. As a lively picture of Gaelic luxury in early Christian 
times, at the close of the “ Bronze Period,” I quote a passage or 
two from Professor Eugene O’Curry’s literal translation of this 
poem: 

“ Happy the house in which she is : 

Between men, and children, and women ; 

Between Druids and musicians ; 

Between cupbearers and doorkeepers. 

He « « * « 

A bowl she has whence berrj^-juice flows, 

By wliich she colours her eyebrows black ; 

She has clear vessels of fermenting ale ; 

Cups she has, and beautiful goblets. 

Tlie colour of her house is like the colour of lime ; 

Within it are couches and green rushes ; 

Within it arc silks and blue mantles ; 

Within it are red, gold, and crystal cu].)s. 

The corner stones of its sunny chamber 
Arc all of silver and yellow gold ; 

Its thatch in stripes of faultless order, 

Of wings of bro^vn and crimson red. 

Two door-posts of green I see ; 

Nor is its door withouUbeaiity, 

Long renowned for its carved silver, 

Is the lintel that is over the door. 

Credd’s chair is on your right hand, 

The pleasantest of the pleasant ; 

, All ov^r a blaze of mountain gold, 

At the foot of her beautiful couch. 

A gorgeous couch in full array, 

Stands directly above the chair ; 

It was made by (at?) Tuild in the East, 

Of yellow gold and precious stones. 

There is another bed on your right hand, 

Of gold and silver without defect, 

Curtained and soft, 

And with graceful rodte of golden bronze. 

# « ♦ 

An hundred feet spans Credd’s house 
From one comer to the other, 

And twenty feet are fully measured 
In the breadth of its noble door. 

I Its portico is thatched 

w»^ith wings of Who lind yellow birds ; 
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Its lawn in front and its well 

Of crystal and of cannogal. 

* « * 

There is a vat of royal bronze, 

Whence flows the pleasant juice of malt ; 

An apple-tree overhangs the vat 
With the abundance of its heavy fruit. 

When Crede’s goblet is filled 
With the ale of the noble vat. 

There drop down into the cup directly 
Four npples at the same lime ; 

The lour attendants that have been named 
Arise and go to'^thc distribution ; 

They present to four of the guests around, 

A drink to each man and an apple.” 

Althougli Crede’s bower has no doubt bo(ux partly furnished 
with the cheap ornaments of poetical speecli, and ThoCcitio 
although the picture is hut of a large hut pompous 
with barbaric luxury, ytxt there is a truth to the old 
Gac]i(3 cliaraiiter in all tliis glow of gold, chased silver, bronze, 
and gay colour in raiment, in the painting of the very thatch, 
and in the turn of fiincy that suggested for the lady’vS porch a 
roofing with the Idiu^ and yedlow wings of birds. The Gaols 
were skilful in the use of dyes, and had an Oriental taste for 
the enjoyment of bright colour, llius, for example, in the 
famous tale of the ‘ ( •attle-jilunder of Chuailgiic,’ there is intro- 
duced a series of descriptions of the chiefs of Ulster who 
pursued and beat the army of Queen Medv: it is no dingy 
barbarous host that rises to our view. Another company have 
come to the same hill,'’ said MacKoth, through whose eyes 
tlie army is pictured in Homeric fashion; ‘‘it is wild, and 
unlike tl)e other companies. Some are with red cloaks ; others 
with light-blue cloaks ; others with deep-bhie cloaks ; others with 
green or gray, or white or yellow cloaks, bright and fluttering 
about them. There is a young red-freckled lad, with a crimson 
cloak in their midst; a golden brooch in that cloak at his 
breast ; a shirt of kingly linen with fastenings of red gold at his 
skin ; a white shield with hooks of red gold» at his shoulder, 
faced with gold, and with a golden rim ; a small gold-hilted 
mord at his side ; a light, sharp, sinning spear to his shoulder ” 
Such were the chiefs who fought with Oisin and the Fenians, 
and who with fancies gay as their cloaks listened to tho 
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histories, poems, and legends of the first literary men con- 
cerning whom there remains record in Britain. We shall find 
as this r narrative advances that the main current of English 
literature cannot be disconnected from the lively Celtic wit in 
which it has one of its sources. The Celts do not form an utterly 
distinct part of our mixed population. But for early, frequent, 
and various contact with the race that in its half-barbarous days 
invented Oisin’s dialogues with St. Patrick, and that quickened 
afterwards the Northmen’s blood in France, Germanic England 
would not have produced a Shakespeare. The recollections 
of the past on which we are now dwelling are not to be taken as 
mere antiquarian details. They contribute to our full sense of 
more than the history of the formation of the English language. 
They are an essential chapter in the more interesting tale 
of the formation of the English character, the right reading of 
which is the most vital part of any study of the English written 
mind. 

The chief exercise of the Gaelic imagination from St. Patrick’s 
The Fenian time uutil tlio year 1000 was in the repetition and 
Tales. invention of tales having Fionn, Oisin, Fergus, Caeilte, 
and the Fenians for heroes. One of the oldest and most famous 
of these was the tale of — 

The Pursuit of Diarmaid and GrainnS, 

When Fionn went to Tara to sue Grainn6, the daughter of Cormac 
Mac Art, ho took with him his son Oisin, his grandson Oscar, and a 
handsome chief officer, #named Diarmaid O'Duibhne. Fionn was an old, 
war-worn man. Oisin and Diarmaid pleased the lady more. When, 
therefore, she sent her cup round at the feast, selecting as was usual four 
chiefs at a time, each of whom passed it to four neighbours, she drugged 
her cup, and contrived that all should drink from it but Oisin and Diarmaid. 
They who drank slept. When these alone remained awake, Grainnd told 
Oisin that she would rather marry him than the old man. Oisin would 
not betray his father. Then the Princess begged of Diarmaid that he 
would run off with her. So it that they fled together. Fionn, when 
ho awoke, pursued, and sent his best men out in various directions ; but 
Diarmaid had the good will of the* other Fenians, and they never came 
upon his traces except when Fionn himself was of the party. And then 
it always happened that in the moment before capture Diarmaid and 
Grainnd, by trick or agility, contrived a wonderful escape. 

The pursipt extended over all Erin, and the description pf 
it foms a lively towCTa'Dhical 
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of its products, customs, and traditions. To this day also 
throi ghout Ireland many cromlechs are called by the country- 
people Beds of Biarmaid and Grainn^. 

Another very famous Fenian tale narrates the Battle of 
Finntrdgha, in West Kerry, Anglicised into Ventry Harbour. 
The battle was fought by Fionn and his warriors against an 
emperor of all the world except Erin, who came to subdue 
Erin also. The invader’s lleet had been piloted by a traitor 
into the noble harbour of Finntrdgha. Fionn was swimming 
and fishing when his warders of the coast brought news of the 
invasion. Like news having been received by several chiefs and 
warriors of the I’uatha dc Danann, they marched also to the 
defencic, and the enemy was beaten (jff after a contest of a 
twelvemonth and a day. 

We have here the Fenians and the Tuatha do Danann fighting 
as one peojfie to aii ‘liivaabfiidm ‘tri^n^o^ 

..on sjw::, 'fnat Iho Fenians w(‘ro an ancient militia or standing 
employed only on home service for protcHding the coasts 
from invasion. Eacli of tlie four provinces, says the tradition, 
had its bard; that of Leinstei’, to which Ifionu and his family 
belonged, being called the Clanna Baoisgne. This pailitia is 
said to have been paid by the king, billeted on the people in 
the winter, but to have lived hi summer by the chase ; and 
these are imagijied have been the (jualifi cations of a Fenian : 

‘ Lvciy soldkT Wilt; ve(|nircd lu swear : that, without regard to her fortune, 
he would choose a wile for her virtue, her courtesy, and her good irianiicrs ; 
t;hc<t he would never oiler violence to a woman ; that ais far as he could he 
would relieve the poor ; and that he would not refuse to fight nine men of any 
other natiou. 

“ No person could be received into the service unless his father and mother, 
and all his relatives, gave security that none of them should revenge his dcjith 
u})on the person wlio might slay him, but that they would leave the matter to 
his follow-soldiers. 

“The youth himself must be well acquainted with the twelve books of 
jioetry, and bo able to compose verses. He mlist be a perfect master of defence : 
to prove this he was placed in a field of sadge reaching up to his knees, having 
in his hands a target and a hazel stick as long as a man’s arm. Nine expe- 
rienced soldiers, from a distance of nine ridges of land^ were to hurl their 
spears at him at once ; if he was unhurt he was admitted, but if wounded he 
was sent with a reproach. 

“ He must also run well and defend himself \yhcn in flight ; to try his 
activity he was made to run through a wood, haviag a start of a tree’s breadth, 
tha whole of the Fenians pursuing him : if he v;as overtaken or Woun^ded in 
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the iP70od he was refused, as too sluggish and unskilful to fight with honour 
among such valiant troops. 

“ Al^, he must have a strong arm and be able to hold his weapon steadily. 

“ Also, when he ran through a wood in chase his hair should not come 
untied : if it did he was rejected. 

He must be so swift and light of foot as not to break a rotten stick by 
standing upon it ; able also to leap over a tree as high as his forehead, and to 
stoop under a tree that was lower than his knees. Without stopping or lessen- 
ing his Sliced, he must be able to draw a thorn out of his foot. 

Finally, he must take an oath of fidelity. 

“ The Rev. Geolfry Keating, who wrote a History of Erin in the year 1630, 
gravely says, ‘ So long as these terms of admission were exactly insisted upon, 
the militia of Ireland were an invincible defence to their country, and a terror 
to rebels at home and enemies abroad.* ^ 

GoU MacMorna had slain Fionn’s father Cuinhaill in battle, 
and was Fionn’s mortal enemy in early life. Afterwards he 
made a peace with him, and fought under him as chieftain of 
the Connaught Fenians. But the supremacy of the Clanna 
leaHd leuCiS]^and at alTv^d his clan, defying 

the throne itself, were attacked by all the forces oi C’^cept 

those of the King of Munster, who took part with him, ix\ '^d 
suffered carnage in that battle of Gabhra wherein Oisin’s sou 
Oscar and the King Cairbro fell by each other’s hands. Fionn, 
who wag absent, arrived only in time to close his grandson’s 
eyes, and after this defeat peace had no sweets for him and war 
no triumphs. Fionn died at dast, it is said, by the lance of an 
assassin. 

It is noticeable, however, that the Fenians were not confined 
to Erin. In the ancient poem on the battle of Gabhra we read 
of ‘‘ the bands of the Fians of Alban ” — ^Alban being the old 
name of Scotland north of the Firth of Forth and Clyde — ‘^and 
the supreme King of Breatan ” — Breatan being southern Scot- 
land, of which Dunbreaton, now Dunbarton, was the chief seat, 
— belonging to the Order of the Feinne of Alban and also 
that the Fians of Lochlan were powerful.” Now Lochlan was 
an ancient name for Germany north of the lihine ; but when 
the Norwegian and Danish pirates appeared in the ninth cen- 
tury they were^ called Loclilanaels, and the name of Loehlan 
was transferred to Norway and Denmark. It has been argued* 

* Abridged from Simpson’s ‘ Poems of Oisin.’ 

2 By Mr. Skene in the Introduction to the * Book of ^^0 D^an of Listnore/ 
pp. Ixxiii-hxx. 
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from this that the Fenians were not a militia of Gaels, but that 
they were a distinct Celtic race, connected with the only two 
races who are spoken of as having come in oldest time from 
Lochlan, namely, the Tuatha de Danann and the Criiithne. These 
are thought to have been some of the Celts who preceded the 
Germanic peoples now occupying the north German shore 
and Scandinavia. The Tuatha de Danann (Tuads of the Dan 
country) landed in Scotland, and, approaching the headlands of 
the north-western shore, gavoHo the country the name of Alban 
(Highland or Alp-land, the words Alb and Alp being of one 
Celtic origin), which, as All^ion, became tlie first native name 
of the whole island. Tlieir own name of Tuads is supposed to 
have become associated with tlie river Tweed. The Tuatha de 
Danann passed, as tradition has already told us, into Erin, and 
partly occupied the land before the Afilcsian brothers came 
from Spain. The Cruithno, whom some connect with the Idiots, 
first landed from Lochlan in Ej’in, and migrated thence to 
Alban. To the bards, then, of these northern Celts, who had 
not reached our shores by way of southern ]hiro})e, the Femians 
and their poets may havci b(‘en allied most closely. The tra- 
ditions of the Cniithno, in describing their migrations, even 
name as tlie mythi poet of their race one whom they called 

Huasein.” ^ 

The chief MS. materials for a study of the old Gaelic Lan- 
guage and Literature arc, — 

Latin MSS. of thk Sth or Otii century Avi'jjir Gaelic glosses.^ 

1. A codex of Priscian, in the Library at St. Gall in Switzerland, crowded 
with Irish glosses, interlinear and marginal, as far as p. 222. (They were Irish 
monks who first carried Christianity to Switzerland.) 

2. A codex of St. PattVs Epistles, in the University Library at Wurzburg, 
containing even more glosses tlian the St. Gall Priscian. 

3. A Latin Commentary on the Psalms, ascribed now to St. Columbanus, 

in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, yet more crowded with ancient Irish 
glosses. * 

4. A codex at Carlsruhe containing some^of the vmrk-s of Bede, An entry of 
the death of Aed, King of Ireland, establishes the date 817. 

5. A second codex of Priscian, also at Carlsruhe, with, fewer glosses than 
that of St. Gall. 

6. A miscellaneous codex of St. Gall, including medical charms, in which 


Quoted in Zeuss’s Oram'matica Geltica, 
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Qoibtttiu the smith ind Diancecht the leech of the Taatha Danann are 
mentioned. 

7. A codex at Cambray, written between the years 763 and 790, containing 
canons of an Irish council held a.d. 684, and a fragment (f an Irish s&rmm 
containing Latin sentences. 

Annals and other InTEEATtiRE.-— 11th Centdry. 

The Synchronisms of Mann of Monasterloiccy a monk, who died in 1056, a 
sketch of Universal History from the remotest times. 

The chronological Poem of Qilla Oaemhain, who died a.d. 1072. 

The Annals of Tighemach (pronounced Teor-nah) OBraoiUy abbot of the 
Monasteries of Olonmacnois and Roscoriimon, who died a.d. 1088. Of the 
Annals of TighernacK there are seven MS. copies, all defective, and a vellum 
fragment. 

The Annals (f Innisfalleny believed by Professor O’Curry to have been 
mainly written by Maolsuthain, a jn-inco of the tribes of Loch Lein or Kil- 
larney, who was educated in the monastery of the lake, and died in it, retired 
from the world, a.d. 1009. These annals, being continued to 1215, arc com- 
monly ascribed to the 13th century. 

The Leabhar na-h^UidrCy or Book of the Dun Cow : a fragment remains of 
138 folio pages, written by Maelmiore, who was killed in 1106, contains 
ancient poems and tales. 

12th Century. 

The Book of Leinster^ compiled by Finn M‘Gonnan, Bishop of Kildare, who 
died A.D. 1160, for the Dermod M‘Murroch who invited Strongbow into 
Ireland. The ^ok, now in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, contains 
more than 400 pages of large folio vellum. 

14th Century. 

The Book of Ballymofe, 602 pp.^of largest folio vellum, was being written 
in 1391. In Library of Royal Irish Academy. 

The Leahhar Breac, or Speckled Book, in the same Library. 

The Ydhw Book of LecaiUy historical pieces in prose and verse, copied in 
1390. Is in Library of Trinity College, Dublin, where is also the Book of 
Lscainy compiled in* 141^ by MacFirbises of Lecain in Sligo. 

15th Century. 

The Annals of Ulster y so called becciuse they were compiled in Ulster, ’and 
treat more of Ulster affairs than of those of other provinces. Compiled by Catbal 
McGuire of Loch Erne, who died a.d. 1498. The Annals were continued 
afterwards to the year 1604. 

16th Century. 

Annals of Kilrcnan or Loch C4 extend to 1690. 

Armih of OonmeUy a fragment detailing Connaught history from 1223 
to 1662. 

^ V 17th Century, 

The Annals of the Four MmterSy collected from ancient material by 

father Michael O’CIery and his three coUcaguos, masters in antiquarian lqr% 
was published in 1634. 

computers, tha Snmssim tf tlJa if 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Cymry carry back their literature, not like the Gaels to an 
Oisin, a Fergus, and a Caeilte, of the third century, but 
to a Taliesin, a Llywarch, an Anourin, and a Myrddin, 
or Merlin, of tho sixth. Of the traditions of an earlier date, it 
has been noticed * that they are connected with sites only in 
South Wales and the north of England. Ilcnco it is infeiTcd 
that in North Wales the Gaol held ground much longer than 
in other parts of England. Some have considered that NortI)/ 
Wales came for the first time under full (Cymric rule wheiy^ c 
was called Rheged, a gift, to tliatUricn who led tho forces ofiOie 
northern Cynary against Ida and his Angles, wliile King Amur 
battled in tho south. This is that Urieu whose prowess Taliesin 
and his brethren celebrated; for in the most ancient Cymric 
literature we hear again tho battle-cries of conflict between the 
resisting Colt and the advancing Teuton, and are tonched with 
the profound melancholy of the bards who sang the death- 
struggle of heroes in a hopeless patriotic war. To speak, there- 
fore, of the songs of the old Cymric bards is to speak also of the 
first full occupation of tho plains of Engluud by the Anglo- 
Saxon. 

The first Ml occupation. Reason has been shown for belief 
that, after the crossiag of the Cymric Celts from Gaul OOTimto 
into the soilth-^ast of Britain — ^whence the few Gaols S* ffiSle. 
who had wandered so far from Erin and our western *®“*-^**®' 
shores were driven back on the maia body of their own. people 
—-the C^ry were, in their turp, pressed by the Belgas, a 
Germanic race, who partly dislodged them, first in Gaul, and 
afterwards in Britain. These people, as we have’’ seen, bad oceu- 
pied the Eriman shore of tho continent, and the coast of France 

■ ^ Yirtiaes Gael in OwrnedA' 
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east of the Seine. But the ancient language of the Frisiar , 
coast is allied more closely than Old Saxon itself, or any oth^r 
language, to' the language of the Anglo-Saxons. Anglo-Saxon 
and old l^ian are, in fact, allied so closely that they seem to 
be only dmlects of the same tongue. A dialect also of that 
tongue may have been the language spoken by the Belgsc who 
had crossed into Britain before Csesar’s time; and the main 
bulk of the Anglo-Saxons may have been only Belgse of a later 
date, and from another part of their long line of continental 
shore opposite Britain. The beginning of the Germanic immi- 
gration is, in fact, prehistoric. Speaking of Britain from direct 
knowledge, Caesar said,^ “ The interior is inhabited by those who 
are traditionally said to be natives of the island itself ; the sea- 
coast by those who have crossed from Belgium for the sake of 
spoil or war, their settlements being almost all called by the 
names of the places whence they came. Having earned war 
into Britain, they remained there and began to cultivate the 
fields.” ’ This process of gradual conquest and tillage led to the 
existence of a recognised “ Saxon ” fringe of population, Saxon 
being the name formerly applied from without to the Germanic 
population in this country. In the reign of Diocletian, a.d. 290, 
Mamertinus the orator, in his panegyric on Maximian, the 
Emperor’s colleague, speaks qf a victory at London, won by the 
Homan provincials over Franks (Germans), who occupied the 
city. In 306, Constantius dying at York, a German chief in 
Britain, Eroc King of the Alemanni, helped his son Constantino 
to assume the ‘empire. Towards the close of the period of 
Eoman occupation, the ‘Notitia utriusque Imperii,’ compiled 
between the years 369 and 408, describe the administration of a 
Saxon Shore (Littus Saxonicum) in Britain and in Gaul. The 
Littus Saxonicum in Britain appears from the places named in 
it — our Brancaster and Burgh Castle, in Norfolk ; Othona, in 

* Lib. V. 0. 12. , 

* The writer of the article upon the Belgse in Dr. William Smith’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Ancient Geography,’ believes that the Beiges were partly Germanic 
and partly Celtic. “ The fact,” he says, “ of Ceesar making such a river as 
the Marne a boundary between Celtic and Belgic peoples, is a proof that he 
saw some marked distinction between Belgte and Celtes. But if we exclude,” 
he adds, “ the Menassii, the savage Nervii, and the pure Germans,” the rest 
may have been Celts. 
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Essex, now under the sea; Dover, Lympne, Beculvers, and 
Eichborough, in Kent ; Pevensey and the river Adur, in Sussex 
— ^to have extended from the Wash to Southampton Water. It 
has been argued that the Saxon Shore, which is co^d also in 
the same record the Saxon Boundary (Limes), merat a shore 
not occupied by, but liable to attack from, a Germanic people. 
This, however, is only argued to evade one of the dilBcnlties 
made by rejection of that evidence of Coesar, Strabo, and Tacitus, 
with which the appointment in Britain of a Eoman Count of the 
Saxon Shore is, wiihout strain of interpretation, perfectly con- 
sistent. Eutropius, who died about the year 370, speaks* of the 
Franks and Saxons who infested the sea between the coasts of 
Gaul and Britain. Amraianns Marccllinus, in whom Gibbon 
acknowledged an accurate and faithful guide, and who writes of 
his own times, in his History which closes with the year 378, 
speaks under date 3G4 and 308 of the Britons or Cymry as 
invaded by the Piefs, Scots, and Attacots (iu Erin tlie Aithcach 
Tuatha, a turbulent unprivileged class of tho Gaols);® and the 
“ Franks and tlio Saxons, who are on the frontiers of the" Gauls, 
ravaging the country wherever they could effect an entiairco.” 
He tolls, also, of the Franks and Saxons having been again 
fought with in London city, being attacked and beaten by Theo- 
dosius in “Londiniuiu, an ancienjt town now called Augusta,” 
as they were driving tho inhabitants prisoners, in chains, with 
cattle before them.® 

But at this time the Cymry had not yet driven the Gaels or 
“ Scots ” out of North Wales. After Britain had been PresBiire of 
relinquished by the Eomans at the close of the fourth and ^ 
century, fresh successes of the G acls and ricts caused Gaois m 
aid to be invoked by the Cymry from Roman legions, NortuwaieH. 
by which they were helped in the year 418, only to fall ’ again 
into extremity, and send by ambassadors to Kome in 446 “ the 

r us of the Britons.” The Komaffs had no thought to spare 
•ir own troubles; and it is said to have been by the 
aovice of V^ortigem that the Cymry made com|pon cause with 
the intruders ]^m the south-east, the Saxons, against the 

> Lib. xil. cap. 21. i * O’Curry MS. Mat. of Irish Hist.,’ p. 230 . 
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Gaedliels and ihe Piets. Then, with the landing of Hengist and 
Horsa ascribed to the year 449, success began to crown the 
work of forcing the Gaedhels in Western Britain to return to 
Erin. remarkable illustration of this is afforded by the 

recurrence five-and-twenty times in Wales, and twenty times 
out of the five-and-twenty in North Wales, of the name Gwyddol 
' (for Gaedhel) attached to places which may have been remain- 
ing strongholds held by the Gaels after their main body had 
been cast out by the Cymry, with the added pressure of the 
Saxon. The old name of Holyhead was Cerrig y Gwyddel; 
and there are three other Gwyddels in An^ four in Caer- 
narvon, four in Merioneth, six in Cardigan — one of them, 
Cefu y Gwyddel (the llidge of the Gael), having near it, not far 
from the sea, a farm still called Lletty V Cymro (the Quarters of 
the Cymry). All the sites indicate pressure from the east 
towards the sea, and are in old passes, morasses, or places at 
which a last stand could be made. The Anglesey “ Gwyddels ’’ 
are among the low grounds of the western side, intersected and 
partially cut off by creeks and quicksands. In Caernarvonshire, 
two are at the utmost point of the wild promontory of Lleyn, to 
which we can well imagine the Gwyddelod to have been beaten 
back step by step ; a third is at the entrance of the wild defen- 
sible pass of Llanberis. In Merionethslme, two are at tlie foot 
of the Cader Idris chain of mountains, protected on the north by 
the estuary of the Mawddach, and on the west by the marshes and 
the sea ; another ijg among marshes at the mouth of a valley 
leading to Cader Idris, the Montgomeryshire stronghold ; and 
two others, in Cardiganshire, are on the skirts of the Plinlimmou 
group. That in Eadnorshire, and two of those in Cardiganshire^ 
stand at the entrance of gorges leading into the savage region of 
mountain and moorland, then and long afterwards clothed with 
impenetrable forests, bejween the Wye, the Tywg, and the 
Taifi. The Gwyddels in Cardiganshire and one in Pembroke- 
shire are close upon 4he western coast. TwU y Gwyddel, in 
Glamorganshupe, lies also in a mountain pass.' To the list of 
five-and-twenty I may add one Gwyddel more, a Gwyddelwern 

' ‘Vestiges of the Gael in Gwynedd.’ By the Rev. WiUiam Ba^l Jonfes. 
London and Tenby, 1857. 
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in Denbighshire, between the hills three miles to the north of 
Gorwen. 

The names, too, are significant. The old name of Holyhead, 
Cerrig y Gwyddel, meant Gael Stones. There are Gt^el Moim- 
tains, Gael Ness, Gael Moor, Gaol Pass, Gaol Kidge, Gael 
Knoll, Gael Mead, Gael Grove, Gael Alderwood, Gael Hole, 
Gael’s Cots, Gael Church, two Gael hamlets, a Gael town, a 
Gael port, and in two places the Gael’s Wtdls. 

But their German allies soon began to overwhelm the C)Tnry ; 
and after the deposition of Vortigern, the struggle of the 
Cymric Celts was to resist the occupation of their land {Jj' 
by successive wamor bands of Anglo-Sfixon colouists. 

Six settlements by invasion, spread over a period of a 
century, are recorded uj)0)i the autliority of the Saxon Clironicle, 
which was not brought into its present form until after the death 
of Bede, and of Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History,’ dedicated to a 
king who reigned in Noi'tliumberland between the years 729 and 
737. Of tlieso sottleraonts, the first, under Hengist and ITorsa, 
is said to have been of .lutes, the next three were of Baxons, the 
last two of Angles. They Avere settloinents ; — 

1. Of Jutes, landing a.d. 449, under Hengist and Horsa, at 
Ebbslleet, in the Isle of 4'hanet. ISix years later they estab- 
lished the kingdom of Kent. ' 

2. Of Saxons, landing A.n. 477, under iElla, in Sussex, which 
they made the kingdom of the South Baxons. 

3. Of Baxons, landing a.d. 495, under CerdiCj in Hampshire, 
where they established the kingdom of the West Baxons (Wessex). 

4. Of Baxons, landing a.d. 530, leader unnamed, in Essex. 

5. Of Angles, who landed in Norfolk and Suffolk during 
Cerdic’s reign in Wessex. 

6. Of Angles, landing A-D. 547, under ^da, on the south- 
eastern coast of Scotland, between Twged and Forth. 

It is the stir of battle in the conflict joi the Cymry Atfith these 
last comers that animates the oldest )4terature of the 
Cymric Celts. Against Ida and his Angles, Urien i ^tnreo f 
Eheged led the warriors of Britain, and the praise of 
Urien was sung by many bards wh6 received gifts from 
his hand. Urien fought not only against Ida, but after Ida’s 
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death, against his sons and gitodsons, and was treacherously 
slain by Morcant, another Cymric chief, while besieging Theo- 
doric, the son of Ida, on his extreme seaward border in the 
island of Lindisfarne, which is off the coast near the mouth of 
the Tweed. Ida died in 560; his son Adda, reigning eight 
years, succeeded him, and then followed the four years’ reign of 
Ethelric, the son of Adda, before the accession of Theodoric, 
the son of Ida, who reigned seven years. Ufien, t^crefore, did 
not survive the year 579. The contest with Ida, the Angle, 
ended in the formation of the great Anglian kingdom of 
Northumbria ; and the original territory of Urien probably was 
in tho country of the Cumbrian Britons, lying between the vale 
of the Clyde and the Kibble, with the sea for western boundary, 
and the eastern boundary varying with the fortune of war, since 
it touched the Anglian or Saxon kingdoms of Deira and Beniicia. 
These Cymry of the Scottish Lowlands, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and North Lancashire, were called also neighbours to tlie 
Otadini, who had occupied tho shores of Northumberland, from 
Flamborough Head to the Frith of Forth. Overpowered by the 
Angles, some of the Cymry at last withdrew from Cumberland 
to Wales, while others remained, living quietly under the new 
rule, or maintaining among the lulls for the next century or two 
an acknowledged indepeudenfte.^ 

Urien’s district of Eheged (a gift), placed by Sir Francis 
Palgrave in the forests south of Scotland, is assigned 
by traditions that make Urien a nephew of King Arthur, 
to Glamorgan ; and the country is said to have been given to 
Urien for his valour in driving- certain Irish Gaels from Gower, 
in Glamorgan, back to Anglesea, He appears, accordingly, in 
French Arthurian romances, as Sir Urience of Gore. The 
Cymric bards of thAsixth century stand foremost in connection 
with the wars of Orieq and of the Strathclyde Britons — 
Lly warch Hen, who w^ bard and prince ; Aneurin, who Was 
bard ahd warrior; and IMiesin, who was bard alone. To each 
of the latter poets has b^ given in posthumous honour the 
name King of Bards. But we are now to judge them by the 


Bede’s ‘ Hist. I^les.,’ lib. v. c. 23. 
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few remains of each that are not clearly spurious, Aneurin and 
Taliesin were excelled by Llywarch Hen. 

Taliesin (Shiningi Forehead) was in the highest repute in the 
middle of the twelfth century, and he was then and ^ 

afterwards, imless we except Merlin, the hero of the 
greatest number of romantic legends, lie is said to have been 
the son of Henwg the bard, or Saint Henwg, of Carlleon-upou- 
Usk, and to have been educated in the school of Oattwg, at 
Llanveitliin, in Glamorgan, where the historian Gildas was his 
fellow pupil. Seized when a youth by Irish pirates while fishing 
at sea in a coracle of osier covered with leather, he is said, pro- 
bably by rational interpretation of a later fable of his history, to 
have escaped by using a wooden buckler for a boat ; so he came 
into the fishing weir of Elphin, one of the sons of IJrien. TJricn 
made him Elphin’s instructor, and gave him an estate of land, 
Hut once introduced to the court of that groat warrior-chief, 
Taliesin became his foremost bard, followed him in his wars, and 
sang his victories. He sings victories over Ida at Argoed about 
the year 547, at Gwenn-Estrad bctw'oeu that year and 560, at 
Menao about the year 560. After the death of Urien, Taliesin 
was the bard of his son Owain, by whose hand Ida fell. After 
the death of all Urien’s sons, Taliesin mourned the past in 
Wales, dying, it is said, at Bangor Teivy, in Cardiganshire, and 
he was buried under a cairn near Aberystwith. Taliesin is 
named by Aneurin in the ‘ Gododin ’ — “ I, Aneurin, will sing what 
is known to Taliesin, who communicates to me his thoughts, or 
a strain of Gododin before the dawn of the bright day.’!. Whence 
it is to be inferred that Taliesin had acliieved high fume as a con- 
temporary bard when Aneurin produced that chant of deadly 
conflict with the Angles. Ohrist'anity was at this time taking root 
among the Cymry. Saint David was a contemporary of Aneurin 
and Taliesin ; and one of the few poems ascribed to the latter 
bard, which are not obviously of latter origin, is one said to be 
“ dedicated in praise of baptism.” ^ But the poems which seem 
to be most unquestionably songs of Taliesin, handed down with 
more or less of subsequent change or addition ^rom the days of 
Urien, are those which celebrate the praise of Urien hinrself, 
and his son Owain, or describe their battles. Take foi* ex- 
ample — where Flamdwyn, the fire-bearer, is supposed , to 
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ropreiieBi song^ of a battle fought about tibe 

jie»c670:~ 

* ** , “ The Batth of Argoed liwgfairy 

** On Saturday there was a great battle, 

Prom tho rising of the sun until the setting. 

Fflamdwyn hastened in four divisions 
Bent upon overwhelming Kheged. 

They reached from Argoed to Arfynyd : 

They were splendid only for one day^ 

Fflamdwyn cried with much blustering, 

‘ Will they give the hostages, and are they ready ? * 

Owain, standing upon the rampart, answered him, 

‘ They will not give them ; they are not, nor shall be ready ! * 

Afflicted would have been the hero, Cenen, son of Cod, 

If he had given hostages to any one. 

Loudly Urien, the chief, proclaimed his will, — 

‘ Let my kinsmen come together, 

And we will raise on the hills our banner. 

And will turn against those warriors our faces, 

And will lift above the heads of men our spears, 

And will seek h'flamdwyn in his army. 

And will slay him together with his troop.’ 

Because of the battle of Argoed Llwyfain 
There were many dead ; 

Red were the ravens through the strife of men. 

And hasty men carried the news. 

I wilj divine the year, whose life is on the wane ; 

But till 1 fall into old age 
And the painful grasp of death. 

May I never smile 
If I praise not Urien.” 

If he piaised not \jrien, there was neither wine nor bread for 
Taliesin. He was a bard, and not a warrior, who lived by and 
praised the liberality of the chief, the next good thing after the 
valour that gave power of gifts into his hand. The broad 
spoils of the spear,” says Taliesin, in another of these songs, — 

“ Th^ Spoils of Taliesin, 

The broad spoils of the spear reward my song, Delivered before the bright, 
smiling hero. The most resolute of chieftains is Urien. No peaceful trafficker 

^ This and the other examples of Taliesin I take, With a few changes in the 
choice of words to give the sense, from ‘ Taliesin ; or, the Bards and Druids of 
'^ritain. A Translation of the Remains of the Earhest Welsh Bards, and an 
-pmination of the Bardin Mysteries.' By D. W. Nash. London, 1858. 
book based on a wholesome scepticism* 
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is he; Clamorous, loud-shouting, shrSl^ naighty, and Ijighly'os^jted. Eve^ 
one knows of the extermination on the sifle of Merwydd and Mordel* , The' 
chief is very Swift to prepare pleasure ; When harpers play in haft he ^ 
peaceful cheer, A x>rotector in Aeron; Excellent bis wine, his poets, his 
musicians : He gives no rest to his enemies ; lie is the great strength of tlie 
Briton people. Like a whirling fiery meteor across the earth, Like a wave 
coming from Lwyfcnydd, Like the sweet song of Gwemi and Gweithen, Like 
Mor, the very courteous, is Urien. In the assembly of a hundred war-heroeS 
He directs and is the leader among j^rinces, He is chief of the people of swift 
horses. In the beginning' of May in complete order of battle, When his people 
send for him, he is coming. Eagle of th(^ land, very keen is thy sight. I have 
made a request for a mettled steed, The price of the spoils of Taliesin.” 

Other of Taliesin’s songs praise Urien as “ the provider of wine, 
and meal, and mead.” Tlio issue of one of his battles is looked 
to as men would look to the issue of a foray, in abundance of 
calves and cows — milch cows and oxen — and all good things 
also.” 

“ Urien. 

We should not lie joyful wore Urien slain. Ho torrilics the trembling 
Siixon, who, with his white hair wot, is earned away on his luer and Ids fore- 
head bJoody. ... 1 have wine fiom the cliief ; to me wine is most agreeable. 
DoorkceiJcr, listen ! W'hat noise is that ^ Is it the earth that sliakcs, Or is 
it the sea that swells, llolling its white head towards thy feet ? Is it above 
the valley? It is Urien who thrusts. Is it al)ove the mountain? It is Urien 
who conquers. Is it beyond the slope of the hill ? It is Urien who wounds. Is 
it high in anger, It is Urien who shouts. Above the road, above the plain, 
Above all the defiles, Kcither on one side nor two Is there refuge from him. 
Bui those shall not suffer hunger Who take spoil in his company, He is the 
provider of sustenance. With its long blue streamers His sijcar was the child 
of death In slaying his enemies. And, until X fall into old age, Into the sad 
necessity of death, May I never smile If 1 praise not Urien.” 

♦ > 

In lines of two or three words each, here run together to save 
spacio, I quote from this bard of the sixth century one illustra- 
tion more of the confessed dependence of the ancient poet 
upon the favour of a single 2)atron in the warrior-cliief, whose 
praise he lived by singing : — 

To Urien, 

“ In tranquil retirement I was prodigal of song ; honour I obtained, and I 
had abundance of mead, 1 had abundance^of mead for praising him. And fair 
lands I had in excess, and great feasting, and gold and silver, and gold and 
gifts, and plenty, and esteem, and gifts to my desire, an®d a desire to give in 
my protector. It is a blessing, it is harsh, it is good, it is glorious, it is 
glorious, it is good, it is a blessing in the presence, the presence of the bestower. 
The bards of the world are certainly render. '.ng homage to thee according to 
thy desire. God hath subjected to thee the chiefs of the island, through fear 
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f f thy assault, provoking battle. ]^otector of the land, usual with thee is 
eadlong activity and the drinkii% of ale, and ale for drinking, and fair 
dwelling, and h^utiful raiment. On me he has bestowed the estate of 
Llwyfenydd, and all my requests, three hundred altogether, great and small. 
The song of Taliesin is a pleasure to thee, the greatest ever heard of ; there 
would be reason for anger if I did not praise thy deeds. And until I become 
old and in the sad necessity of death, I shall never rejoice escept in praising 
Urien.” 

The fairy tales of which Taliesin afterwards became the hero, 
Liywarch mythological poetry ascribed to him, belong to « 

a later chapter in this narrative. We know him here 
only as one of the bards of tlie world, who found in Urien a 
munificent rewarder of their songs, and as the bard of the sixth 
century, who seems to have been most careful of himself. 
Another poet of the same period, who gave all to his country, is 
Llywarch Hen (that is to say, Llywarch the Old), a warrior 
who sang war, and, suffering with his people, appears by his 
remains to have excelled chiefly in pathetic lamentation. 
His poems illustrate with peculiar felicity the manners and 
feelings of his time ; and in a happy incidental touch we learn 
from him how familiar was the daily contact between life and 
literature, when he thus pairs, as the two lights of a home, the 
bard’s song and the household fire : 

“ The hall of Cyndyllann is dark to-night — 

Without fire, without songs.” 

Llywarch tvas born about the year 490, and educated in the 
north of Ejigland,* aAong the woods of Argoed, where his father 
Elidir was sovereign chief. He went when young to the court of 
Erbin, King of Cornwall and Devon. Traditions of the twelfth 
century send him to King Arthur’s court, and make him for a time 
King Arthur’s minister ; for they are the days of Arthurian ro- 
mance, to which we are now looking back through their contempo- 
rary records. There is no tduch yet of mediaeval fancy to convert 
them into fairy tale. Llywarch speaks incidentally of Arthur as 
chief of the Cymry of the south, confederate against the Saxons. 
What Urien wa8*in the north, Arthur was in the south ; and the 
youi^ Llywarch’s friend and patron, Geraint, the son of Erbin, 
was under King Arthur’s orders. Llywarch followed Ger^t 
to the battle in which he fell by ^ Inuids of the Saxoas j ^ 
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of the terrible butchery of that day, thirteen times he repeats i| 
his song that with his own eyes he saw it, Urion afterwards won 
the young princely warrior bard to his company, and gave 
a place of honour in his halls. Llywarch was with Urien as 
brother in arms at Lindisfame, where from the year 572 to the 
year 579 the Northumbrian chief, Thcodoric, was besieged, and 
there again, with his own eyes, he saw the head of Urien struck 
off by the sword of an assassin. It was Llywarch who carried 
Urien’s head in his mantle from that bloody field. 

“ The Death of Urieiu 

“I carry by my side,” he sings in iiis chant on the death of Urien—^'I 
carry by my side the liead of him who commanded the attack between the 
two hosts of the son of Kcnvarch, wlio livc<l great of mind. I carry by my 
side the head of Urien, who gently commanded ilie army; on his white breast 
a black crow. I carry in my mantle the head of Urien, who gently com- 
manded his people; on liis white breast tlic crow battens. 1 carry in my hand 
a head that had no rest; corruption eats into the breast of the chief. I carry 
by the side of my tliigli a Jiead that was a buckler for his country, a column 
ill the fight, a war-spear for his free countrymen. I carry by my left side a 
head hotter when living than his mead ; that was a citadel for the old men. 
.... The head that 1 carry carried me ; f shall fmd it no move ; it will como 
no more to my succour. Woe to iny hand, my happiness is lost 1 The head 
that 1 hear from the slope of Pennok has its mouth foaming with blood; woe 
to llliegcd from this day ! My arm is not weaker, but my rest is troubled ; 
my heart, will you uot break? The head thUit I carry carried me 1 ” 

After Urien’s death the power of the Angles overwhelmed 
Llywarch’s small principality of Argoed, and he sought asylum 
in Wales with Cyndyllann, a Prince of Powys, at his capital of 
Pengwerii (Shrewsbury). Cyndyllann received such exiles with 
open arms, and maintained constant battle with the Saxons. In 
battle with the Saxons, fought at Tren (now Tarn), near the 
Wrekin, Cyndyllann and two other Cymric chiefs fell in the 
year 580. That is the Cyndyllan whose hall was then made 
dark, without fire and without songs.” His house was burnt/ 
and his whole family was massac^d. The Cymry were now 
being hunted from the plains, dnd Llywarch found no better 
refuge than a hut of boughs on the banks of the Dee, near Bala. 
He says that he had there but a cow for his companion. His four- 
and-twenty sons were dead. One of them had in his day rescued 
from prison Aneurin, who sang, ‘‘ From the unpleasant prison of 
earth I am released, from the haunt of death and a hateful 
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jknd, by Oenau, tbe son of Llywarcb, magnanimous and bold.” 
>ut of all Lly warch’s sons, Gwenn was the dearest to him, and 
he was the first who fell under the spears of the Lloegrians. The 
poet grieves that he is too old and feeble to avenge him. Of 
Peil, his second son, ‘‘a hall,” says Llywarch, could have been 
built with the splinters of the bucklers he has broken.” With 
melancholy chant the old man passes all too slowly to his grave. 
He sees in the night the spirit of his mother ; doubts whether the 
God who has not heard his prayers for his sons, now listens to 
his grief. He turns again to his superstitions. The grey monks 
of the neighbouring monastery of Llanvor then afflict him. 
He changes his home to the valley of Aber Kioh, and sits there 
on the mountain-side longing for death. He calls himself the 
son of soiTOw. But the monks of Llanvor follow him to teach 
him faith in one who, when on earth, Was yet more a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief. So at last in the church of 
their monastery Old Llywarch, Llywarch Hen, was buried. His 
life was one of patriotic struggle, but the temper of his mind was 
gentle. In a composition of the tenth century there is attri- 
buted to him the courteous precept, ‘‘Greet kindly, though 
there be no acquaintance.” In the lament over his sons, after 
describing the death, at the contest of the ford of Morlas, of his 
best beloved Gwenn, who #as strong and large of stature, the 
old bard says — 

“ LlywarcKs Lament for his son Gvdenn^ 

“ Let the wave hreajj: noisily ; let it cover the shore when the joined lances 
are in battle. • 0 Gwenn, woe to him who is too old to avenge you ! Let the 
wave break noisily ; let it cover the plain, when the lances join with a shock. 
0 Gwenn, woe to him who is too old, since he has lost you. A man was my 
son, a hero, a generous warrior, and he was the nephew of Urien, Gwenn 
has been slain at the ford of Morlas. Here is the bier made for him by his 
fierce conquered enemy after he had been surrounded on all sides by the army 
of the Lloegrians ; here is the tomb of Gwenn, the son of the Old Llywarch. 
Sweetly a bird sang on a pear-ft'ee above the head of Gwenn before they 
covered him with the turf. That brQ^e the heart of the Old Llywarch.’’ ‘ 


^ The original and translation into French df the poem from which this 
passage is taken, and of other poems, will be found, with much valuable 
infection upon the whole subject, in ‘ Les Bardes Bretons : Potoes du YI* 
Siecle. Par le Vicomte Hersart de la Villemarqu^. Nouvelle Edition.’ 
lariis, 1860. 
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It is a curious fact that a tumulus called Gorsedd Wen, within^ 
150 yards of the river Morlais (which flows into a lake ne^r 
Merthyr Tydfil), when opened in 1850, was found to contain 
the skeleton of a man six feet seven inches high — ^the place of 
the tomb, its name, and the stalwart size of the warrior there 
buried, testifying in favour of the belief that these were the 
bones of Gwenn, the son of Llywarch. 

We mil part with this best poet of his time at the blackened 
and roofless hall of Cyndyllan — in his patrimony of Tren (now 
Tern Bridge, by Wroxeter) — that ho liad defended in vain 
against the ravaging Lkx^grians. The ^vhole poem is long ; but 
the following passage from it sufficiently represents 

LlyvoarclCs Lament for Cyndyllan, 

** Tlxo hall of C^'ncb'llan is cjloomy this tiighl, Witljout firo, without bed — 
I must weep awhile and then be silent. The hall of Cyndyllan is gloomy 
this night, Witliont tiro, without candle — ExC/i^pt God doth, wlio will endue 
me with 2 )atienco ? Tlic hall of Cyndyllan is gloomy tliis night, Witliout fire, 
without being lighted — Be tliou encircled with spreading silence ! Tlie hall of 
Cyndyllan, gloomy seeius its roof, Sijice the sweet smile <>f humanity is no 
more — Woe to him that saw it, if he neglects to do good ! The hall of 
Cyndyllan is without love this night *ce he owned it no more — Ah Death ! 
it will be but a sliort time he w'*' me 1 The hall of Cyndyllan is not 
easy this night, On the top C" Xydwyth, Without its lord, without 

comymiy, without th(‘. cireft; • ’riio^iall of Cyndyllan is gloomy this 

night, Without lire, with<)«/, *^jngs — T-oars aihict the cheeks! The hall of 
Cyndyllan is gloomy this night, Wiihout fire, without family — My overflowing 
tears gush out! The hall of Cyudylliiii'* pierces me to see it, “Roofless, fireleSvS, 
My chief is dead, and I alive myself I The hall of Cyndyllan is an open 
waste this night, After being the contented resort of warriors ; Elvan, Cyn- 
dyllan, and Caeawg. 'I'ho hall of Cyndyllan is t(»e &at of chill grief this 
night, After the respect I had ; Without the men, without the women who 
there dwelt! The hall of Cyndyllan is silent this night, After losing its 
master — The great, merciful God, what shall I do I The ball of Cyndyllan, 
gloomy seems its roof, Since the Lloegrians have destroyed Cyndyllan and 
Elvan of Powys.” ^ 

The Lloegrians, whose victories jvere thus lamented by .th^ 
Gymric bards, were the people of Lloegr, the part of anc‘ 
Britain occupied by the BelgaB;^ but the name now app 

J * The Heroic Elogies and other Pieces of Lly war9 Hen, Prince of i 
Cambrian Britons : with a Literal Translation.’ By William Owen. Load 
1792 . 

Owen's ‘Llywar9 Hen Pughe’s ‘Welsh Kotionary," sub voce Lloegr, 
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to all England, of which, however, the people have been long 
called not Lloegrian, but Saxon. 

Myrddhin, or Merlin, is^another bard of the sixth century ; but 
Merun and of the poems attributed to him, none were written in his 
ofaie'S^ time.* More associated with fable than even Taliesin, 
aentuiy. history of Merlin seems to be that he was bom 

between the years 470 and 480, during the invasion of the Saxon, 
and took the name of Ambrose, which preceded his surname of 
Merlin, from the successful leader of the Britons, Ambrosius 
Aurehanus, who was his first chief, and from whose service he 
passed, as bard, into that of King Arthur, the southern leader of 
the Britons. After ho had been present in many battles, on one 
disastrous day, between the years 560 and 574, in a field of 
horrible slaughter on the Solway Firth, he lost his reason, broke 
his sword, and forsook human society, finding peace and conso- 
lation only in his minstrelsy. He was at last found dead on the 
bank of a river.* Other bai-ds of this period of active struggle 
were Talhaiarn, Kian, Mengant, and Kywiyd. All the powers 
of the Cymry were knit for decisive strife. Cattle and lands 
were being won and lost. In the train of a strong chief there 
was hope of safety, hope of gain. In the arms of a strong chief 
there was hope of national redemption. 

Our recollections of the Cyparic bards of tlie sixth century 
Aneurin. ™*^st closo with Ancurin, in whose poem, entitled, ‘ The 
TheQododin. Q(j<Jodin,’ the old time of struggle in Strathclyde comes 
back to us, and we see partly in action the last tumult of the 
transfer oi^ power* iif Britain from the spear of the Celt to the 
plough of the Teuton. But wo see in this song of the great 
strife, when “ the men of Gododin went to Cattracth,” the tumult, 
without indication of the strength that was to come of it there- 
after. As to Cattraeth, the poem tells that it was a day’s march 
frmn the staiting-point of the Gododin, neighbours of the men of 


The Literature of the Kymry * being a Critical Essay on the History of 
3 Language and Literature of Wales during the Twelfth and two succeeding 
* Tjnturies.’ By ThCmas Stephens. Llandovery, 1849. 
passags ‘ Myrddhinn, ou I’Enchanteur Merlin, son histoire, ses oeuvres, son infin- 
Vax le Vioomte Hwsart de la Villemarqud.’ Paris, 1862. In this 
Si^Volume, aiming to be popular, M. de Tillemarqud is more credulous than in 
his former books of the antiquity ascribed to of a later, date. 
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Wh, Deira and Bernicia, that is to say, Durham 
DeivyrandBryn^j^j^^j theVajoining county of York was a 
and NorthumberiQ^g^ called Cataractonium, now Catterick, three 
Boman town of iL Richmond, where an affluent joins the Swale» 
or four miles fro^g^ ^o^g fonght the great battle celebratetl in 
and there, perha^jj u iphere it may be that the three hmidred 
Aneurin’s ‘ Gododj^ ^t Cattraeth were aU slain, except 

and sixty-three chiy^ j,j^g g^xons. The Boman name of Catarac- 
three, in battle witl^^g the British word, now pronounced Catto- 
tonium only Latini'^ derived from Cathairrigh, fortified city ; or 
rick, and said to be^p gj^ the water. The churchyard of the 
Caer-dar-ich, the cai^^ fj.gjg the site of the Boman station 
village of Cattericl^^^y ancient camp of unknown origin, and 
and canip, is witlgj ||g j^j,g in the neighbourhood. Aneuriu, 
ancient buriel-nJjv i gm-yivod it to bo killed by Eiddin, sou of 
present in this battle, gj- according to tlu? Cymric 

Einigan, with the bl^j.gg accursed deeds of Britain,” In the 
Triads, one of “the tl^gj^^ WiiJiams ab Itlicl,^ by whom the 
opinion of the Bev. translated, Cattraeth is idon- 

‘ Cododin’ has been (. Rj-idgo, but witli the Catrail, or rampart 
tical, not with Cattericl^g f[\^viotdalo, for fivc-and-foity miles from 
and fosse extending acrc.^ Peel-fell in the Cheviots. This was a 
Galashiels, southward, f„ythcr progress of the Saxons west- 
rampart raised to check'. here’,., the word Cattraeth may pos- 
ward ; and, if the fight I g war-tract ; ' or cad-rhaith, the legal 
sibly mean cad-traeth, A u^^^jg ^hat the true site of 

war-fence. But I ha \ Qa^ttepick. 

Cattraeth is the Yorkslr®^^^^^ g^j^^g ^g g,jj, northern coast with 
When, in the year 54^ klaxons combatant already , with the 
forty ships, in aid of thi^jj^^ Deivyr, and Bryneach (Deira 
Cymry, the people of Gror^^ shore, bordering on Llywarch. 
and Bernicia), on the eaiyg especially liable to depredation, 
Hen’s district of Argoed, v( ^j^g pg^gr of the Saxon, 
and most probably already ^ 


f Vmry.’ . 

e of Cattraeth, h^ Aneurin, a 'SW 
agliah Translation and numetow% 
le Bev. John Williams abIth^A‘**>* 
ire.’ Llandovery, 1852. TW^i>d6»- 
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Cymric heroes upon whom the Saxon set his heel. But wo 
must advance now to a more thorough perception of the sense 
and spirit of 

The Gododin,^ 

The poem opens with a celebration of the hero Owen, who is commonly 
identified with Owen^ son of Urien, although he is called here the only 
son of Marro. * 

“ He was a man in mind, in years a youth, And gallant in the din of war ; 
Fleet, thick-maned chargers Were ridden by the illustrious hero ; A shield, 
light and broad, Hung on the flank of his swift and slender steed ; His sword 
was blue and gleaming, His spurs were of gold, his raiment was woollen, . . . 
Thou hast gone to a bloody bier, Sooner than to a nuptial feast 1 Thou hast 
become a meal for ravens, Ere thon didst reach the front of conflict 1 Alas, 
Owain ! my beloved friend ; It is not meet that he should be devoured by 
ravens ! There is swelling sorrow in the plain, Where fell in death the only 
son of Marro. Adorned with his wreath, loader of rustic warriors, whenever 
he came Unattended by his troop, he would serve the mead l)eforo maidens, 
Bnt tlio front of his shield would be pierced, if ever he hoard The shout of 
war. No quarter would he give to those whom he juirsiicd ; Nor would he 
retreat from the combat until blood flowed ; And he cut down like rushes the 
men who would not yield. The Gododin relates, that on the coast of Mordei, 
Before the tents of Madog, when he returned, But one. man in a hundred came 
with him.” 

With Madog from the coast of Mordei (which might by chance be 
Morioambe estuary, like the estuary of the Eden, in tlie Solway Frith), 
camo, adorned also with his wreath, Manawyd, his country’s rod of power, 
who darted like an eagle to our harbour when induced to join in the 
confederation^ There came also adeemed with a wreath the son of 
Isgyrau, ** the the holme, amber beads in ringlets encircled his 

temples ; precif/ . as the amber, wort|i a banquet of wine.” There was 
Ilyveidd Hir/ old poet in each case paints the character and gives 
the praise bek he adds the name as climax to his eulogy. — There was 
Hyveidd Hir, the son of Bleiddar Sant of GlambrgAn, leader of the 
aclvai^ced guard that swept down five battalions of the men from the 
coasts of Deivyr and Bryneich (Durham and Northumberland). But he 
himself was wounded eci^rly in the fight. ‘‘ lie had not raised the spear 
ere his blood streamed to the ground.’' “ The heroes marched to 
Gododin,”— tvro stanzas open thus before the form of opening is changed 
to ‘‘ The heroes mai^died to Cattraeth.” The march was meant doubtless 
for an invasion of the Angles m Gododin, a^d it appears from the poem 
that the Oymry sougtt recovery of territory. The enemy advanced to 

1 In quotations I* hive adopted t^e translation of the Kev. Jdax Wilfiai^a 
ab Ithel, occasMally preferring a reading that he giu^, in i npt% or stlgh% 
altering the manner of bis English. In the analysis, I |ay6, dis«^tded nfto- . 
gether his confusing interpretations Of local names, and, ’bct«ptmg' theli^ 
tlfication of CJattraeth with>;Oa^^^ havomade out ifi my own Way its 
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meet them, and the hosts joined battle at Cattraeth. The inland region 
immediately behind the coasts of the Deivyr and Bryneich Eomanised as 
the Otadini, was occupied by a people called by the Bomans Gadeni ; but 
I do not doubt that the Boman name Otodin is itself the Latinised Ododin ; 
Ododin, without the prefix of an unessential G, being the Cymric name 
given in the text of the MS. to the region upon which the British heroes 
marched. Ododin was not a third district, but os in Roman geography, 
which always was founded on the native, a common name for the region 
occupied by the men of Deivyr and Bryneich. This theory accounts also 
reasonably for the title of the poem, which otherwise would seem to have 
been named for no obvious reason after a tribe representing but a section 
of the enemy. — The heroes marched to Gododin. Sognaw and Gwanar 
exulted. They should have gone to churches to do penance, the old and 
the young, the bold and the mighty ; the inevitable strife of death was 
about to pierce them. 

“The heroes marched to Cattraeth, loquacious was the host; Blue mead 
was their liquor, and it proved their ix)ison; In marshalled array they cut 
through the engines of war ; And after the joyful cry, silence ensued ! They 
should have gone to chuiches to perfoim penance; The iiuvitable strife of 
death was about to pierce them. Theheioes maiched to Cattiaeth, filled with 
mead and diunk, Compact and vigorous; I should wrong them were I to 
neglect their fame ; Around the mighty, red, and murky blades, Obstinately 
and fiercely the dogs of. war would fight.” 


The son of the fcord lOan was there. It seems that he had married 
the daughter of a chief of Ododin, refusing dowry with her because he 
was arrayed in arms against her father. But this ninth stanza of the 
Gododin, in which the death of the son of Kian is celebrated, joined to a 
later stanza, the twenty-first, has been translated by Gray with a diflerent 
interpretation in his Ode from the Welsh, “ the Death of Hoel.” 


“ The heroes marched to Cattraeth with the dawn ; Their jieace was dis- 
turlxjd by those who feared them ; A hundred thousand witli three hundred 
engaged in mutual overthrow ; Drenched in gore, they marked the fall of the 
lances ; The post of wtir was most manfully and with gallantry maintained, 
Before the retinue of Mynyddawg the Courteous. The heroes marched to 
Cattraeth with the dawn ; Feelingly did their home friends regret their absence ; 
Mead they drank, yellow, sweet, ensnaring ; That year is the point to which 
many a minstrel turns ; Bedder were their swords than their plumes, Tlieir 
blades were white as lime ; and into four parts were their helmets cloven, Even 
those of the retinue^ of Mynyddawg the Courteous.” 


Gelorwydd, the gem of Baptism, was slain and mocked by the enemy j 
extreme unction being administered to him, with his own blood for the 
oil. Tudvwlch Hir, the son of KBydd (who is elsewhere called the smi 
of Prince Kelyddon, and was therefore a Strathclyde Mim 
woods of Celadftn), Tudvwlch, deprived of hIS hm# f “ ‘ ' ^ "" 

with a hlaacmed ipd IbSetrjEnff; 
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fair companions.” Erthai was there also, before whom even an army 
groaned. “ In the van was, loud as thunder, the din of targets. . • When 
the tale shall be told of the battle of Cattraeth, the people will utter 
sighs ; long has been their grief because of the warrior’s absence ; there 
will be a dominion without a sovereign and a smoking land.” Godobog 
/Aras carried to the grave by his sons. Tudvwlch and Cyvwlch the Tall 
drank the bright mead together by the light of torches ; though pleasant 
to the taste, a fatal foe. Gwarthleo was of the number, young, rich, over 
pressing forward, and there too was the gigantic Gwrucling. In the 
early dawn bright was the horn in the hall of Eiddin, pompous the feast 
of mead at the meeting of reapers. Men drank transparent wine with 
battle-daring purpose. The reapers sang ot war, war with the shining 
wing ; the minstrels sang of war, of harnessed war, ^ of winged war. 

There wore three forward chiefs of the Novantie— that is to say from 
the opposite shore of Solway Erith, the Novanim being the people of 
Wigtown, Kirkcudbright, and Ayr— with five battalions of five hundred 
men each, three levies each of three hundred knights from Eiddin, or the 
banks and estuary of the Eden. 'J'hree ehieis trom llreitan, on the shoics 
of Clyde ; three from Aeron, whicli is probably an old form of the name of 
Ayr. llicse tlien completed the list of the confod<Tate C’yinri(^1ril)es on tho 
west coast of tho (^ymi'y, from the Fiith of Clyde to Solway Erith, whoso 
chiefs crossing tho Solway went up tho liver Eden, or else marched by land 
through Strathclyde to the appointed gathering place in (’umbcrland. 

•‘The heroes who ninrehcd to Eattiacth \vcr(‘ u now ned, Wine and mead 
out of golden gobloK was their hevci.igo, Tlint \(ar was to tlioni one of hiuh 
solemnity, Thiec liiuulud and sixty-thue clncCtains, wearing the gohlm 
loiqiies; Of tlioso wlio liiinud foith altei the excess of levelling, Ihit three 
<s<apcd by valour lioin tho (tinoial fosse, Tlic tw'O war-dogs of Aeron, and 
(’vnon tho dauntless. And m>scli, trom the spilling of blood, the rcwaul of 
m;y pure song.” * 

The prec^ , passage has been thus translated by Gray into English 
verse, as 1/ ccoiid lialf of his Ode from the Welsh, “ '^Fhe Death of 
IToel.” 

“ To Cattraeth’s vale in glittering row 
Twice two hundred warriors go ; 

Every warrior’s manly neck 
Chains of regal honour deck, 

Wreatlied in many a golden link : 

From the golden cup they drink 
Nectar, that the iK^es produce, 

Or the grape’s ecstatic juice. 

Flush’d with mirth and lio^ they bum : 

But none from CattraetK’s vale return, 

Save Aeron brave, and Conan strong 
(Bursting through the bloody throng), 

And I, the meanest of them all, 

That live to weep, and sing their falL^ 

V/ k the sword of Gwdd^ the son of Hoe^gl, The 

th^ eon of tim fiotdi has 
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his gore. The bards at the Christmas feasts never quitted the court of 
Gwenabwy, the son of Gwen ; ‘‘ ho was a mighty and fierce dragon, his 
land should not be ploughed though it might become wild.” Swift and 
fierce to destroy the enemy with fire and sword was Marchten ; “ he 
would slaughter with the blade, whilst his arms were full of furze.” The 
son of Gwddnen came from the south, having taken a strong town, 

along the rampart to Offer, even to the point of Madden, there was no 
young offspring that he cut not to pieces, no aged man that he did not 
scatter about His sword resounded on the heads of mothers ; ho was an 
ardent spirit, praise be to him ” The Gododin would not bo completely 
true without this touch in it of the ancient barbarism of war. 

“ When Caradawg pushed into battle, It was like the tearing onset of the 
woodland boar ; Bull of the army in the mangling fight, Ho allured the wild 
dogs by the action of his hand ; My witnesses are Owain the son of Eulat, 
And Gwricn, and Gwynn, and Gwriad; But from Cattraeth, and its work of 
carnage. From the hill of Hydwn, ere it was gained. After the clear mead was 
put into his hand. He saw no more the hill of his father. The warriors marched 
with speed, together they bounded onward ; Short lived were they, — they had 
become drunk over the distilled mead. The retinue of Mynyddawg, renowned 
in the hour of need; Their life was the price of their banquet of mead. 
Caradawg, and Madawg, Pyll, and leuan, Gwgawn, and Gwiawn, Gwynn and 
Cynvan, Peredur with steel arms, Gwawrddur, and Acddan ; A defence were 
they in the tumult, though with shattered shields ; When they were slain, they 
also slaughtered ; Not one to his native home returned.” 

One chief of Ododin, Gwlygot, joined in the banquet of Mynyddawg, 
and went to his death at Cattraeth with the Cymry. “ In marshalled 
array they went with shout of war, with powerful steeds and dark-brown 
harness, with shields, with uplifted javelins and piercing lances, with 
glittering mail and with swords.‘ ' Morien fell in attack on the Sax6n 
camp as he carried and spread fire, and as his sword resounded on the 
summit he was killed by a stone hurled from the wall of the fort. But 
the fort was taken. Terrible within it was the cry of the timid multitude ; 
the van of the army pf Gododin was scattered. Another fierce attack 
was made t a dwarf messenger of the Saxons hastened to the fence ; the 
Cymry sent forward to meet him their chief counsellor, a hoary-headed 
man, mounted upon a piebald steed and wearing the golden chain. The 
dwarf proposed a compact, but the Cymry answered for themselves with 
a great shout, ‘‘ Let heaven bo our protection. Let his compact be death 
by the spear in battle.” For this was a life-struggle in which even women 
of the Cymry fought among the men. 

“ Equal to three men, though a maid, was Brad wen ; Equal to twelve was 
Gwenabwy, tlie son of Gwen. Fof the piercing of the skilful and most learned 
woman, Her servant bore a shield in the action, And with energy bis sword 
fell upon the head^ of the foe ; In Llocgyr the churls cut their way before the 
chieftain. He who grasps the mane of a wolf, without a club In his hand, 
will have it gorgeously emblazoned on his robe. In the engagement of wrath 
and ^mage, Bradwen perished,— Hshe did not escape. Carcases of gold*mailed 
warriors lay upon the city walls ; None of the houses or cities of Christians 
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was any longer actively engaged in war ; But one feeble man, with his shouts, 

kept aloof The roving birds ; My limbs are racked, And I am loaded, 

In the subterraneous house ; An iron chain Passes over my two knees ; Yet of 
the mead and of the horn, And of the host of Cattraeth, I Aneurin will sing 
What is known to Taliesin, Who communicates to me his thoughts. Or a 
strain of Gododin, Before the dawn of the bright day. The chief exploit of 
the North was accomplished by the hero. Of a gentle breast; a more liberal 
lord could not be seen ; Earth 'does not support, nor has mother borne So illus- 
trious and powerful a steel-clad wanior I By the force of his gleaming swoi-d 
he protected me. From tho cruel underground ])rison he brought me out, From 
the chamber of death, from tho enemy’s country ; Such was Cencu, sou of 
Llywarch, energetic and bold.” 

The tide of battle turned against the Oymrji^ They were forced to 
consider terms of agreement. Tho demand inadc of the dales beyond tlie 
ridge of Essyd (perhaps Esthwaitc Lake), the stabbing of Ancurin’s com- 
panion by the Saxon herald, and the uprising of tho Cyinry to pursue tho 
traitor, are the next incidents told. . 

“Together arise the expert warriors, And imrsuo ilio stranger, iho jnan 
with the crimson robe ; Ihe encanqnnent is l)r()keri down by the 
pilgrim, Where the young deer” (collected as ])rovisions Idr th^^ re 

in full melody. Amongst the spears of Brycii tliou eouldst see no rods 
(white flags) ; With tho base the worthy can liavo no coiKiord ; Motia-l in 
pursuit will not countenance their dishonourable dticds, With his steel blade 
ready for bloodshed. Together arise the coufedcj-ate warriors. Strangers to tho 
country, their deeds shall be proclaimed ; 'Pbere was slaughtering with axes 
and blades, And there w«is raising large cairns over the iierocs of toil. The 
warriors arose, met together, And all with one accord sallied forth; Short wore 
their lives, long is the grief of those who loved them ; Seven times their 
number of Lloegrians had tliey slain; After the conflict their wives raised a 

scream ; And many a mother has the tear On her eyelash Tho. soldiers 

celebrated the praise of the Holy One, And in their presence was kindhjd a 
fire that i*agcd ou high. On ^’uesday they }>ut on tlioiivlarjv- brown garments ; 
Ou Wednesday they purified their enamelled armour ; On Thursday their 
destruction was certain ; Ou Friday was brouglit carnage all around ; On 
Saturday thoir joint labour was useless ; On >Sunday tlicjir blades assumed a 
ruddy hue ; On Monday was seen a pool knee-deep of blood. Tho Gododin 
relates that after tho toil, Before the tents of Madog, when he returned, Only 
one man in a hundred with him came.” 

At Catterick a tributary river flows Into tbo Swale; and tbe^noxt 
incident of the Gododin is that “ at early dawn there was a battle at tho 
confluence of rivers,” where a fire was kifidled in front of tho fence, and 
the dwarf herald seems to have been killed treacherously in revenge for 
the treacherous slaying of Aneurin’s companion by th« Saxon herald. 
The rest is still celebration at length of the deeds of slaughtered chiefs, 
the last named being Morion and Gwonabwy. 

** And Morien lifted up again his ancient lance, And, roaring, stretched out 
death Towards the warriors, the Gwyddyl, and the Prydyn; Whilst towards 
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the lovely, slender, hlood-stained body of Gwen, Sighed Gwenabwy, the only 
son of Gwen. Because of the wound of the skilful and most wise warrior 
Grievous and deep, when ho fell prostrate upon the ground, The banner was 
pompously unfurl^, and borne by a man at his side ; A wild scene was beheld 
in Eiddin, and upon the battle-field. The grasp of his hand performed deeds 
of valour Upon the Cynt, the Gwyddyl, and the Prydyn. He who meddles 
with the mane of a wolf, without a club In his hand, will have it gorgeously 
emblazoned on his robe. Pain would I sing , — ‘ would that Morien had not 
died.’ I sigh for Gwenabwy, the son of Gwen.” 


So closes, with a sigh, the song of Aneiirin. Cliief after chief 
he has marshalled in his pride of life and flush of valour, only to 
weep for his death th the day when “ there was slaughtering 
with axes and blades, and there was raising large cairns over the 
heroes of toil.” Llywarch urged all his sons to battle for their 
country, and afterwards a cliildloss old man he mourned them all 
with Gwenn, the dearest, who fell by the ford at Morlas ; “ all 
slain,” he wails, “ by my words,” for it was he who, as voice of 
his country, urged them to the fields of death. It was another 
Gwen who fell in the deadly and disastrous struggle at Cattraeth, 
and over whose “lovely, slender, blood-stained body,” knelt 
Gwenabwy, his only son — “I sigh for Gwenabwy, the son of 
Gwen.” Merlin, scared by the horrors of the straggle, passed 
at last from a wild battle-field, with the light of liis reason 
quenched in blood, to die 4 homeless wanderer upon a lonely 
river-bank. The chiefs of the Cymry may have been too ready 
to “ quaff the white mead on serene nights,” or on the eve of 
battles they may Ipive been plagues to each other with disputes, 
forays, tfnd petty discord; it may be that among the men of 
Deivyr and Bryneich, on the eastern coast, north and south of 
the Humber, there were Cymry, subject to the coast-ravaging 
Saxons, who fought with the invaders against their own country- 
men ; and the peculiar bitterness with which Cymric poets speak 


always of the Bryneich is thought to support this opinion; but 
the best mind of the Cymry, as expressed by their poets, had in 
these grievous times assuredly the strongest influence. The 
seven days’ battle at Cattraeth, where the Strathclyde Britons 
gathered their forces for a last fierce stand, and stood Sna to' 
the death bore witness to the Spirit of a generation that jla&M 
poe . Cnen, chief of the confederates among the hilto bf dar -" 
Cymryland of the Norfh-~a land stcetehin,-^ -•v - % - 
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of Cumberland and Northumberland into the Scottish lowlands 
— ^had many great successes in his day. When Taliesin first 
sang in his halls, the struggle had not become hopeless; but 
Taliesin also lived and sang in the last terrible days, when war 
was without hope, but all the mind of the Cymry, spoken by 
their poets, was bent upon worthy maintenance of the disastrous 
strife, and Urien’s camp became the centre of the nation’s songs. 
The halls of other chiefs are visited by the bards, and named 
with honour. Thus we hear now and then of Arthur, who, 
at the head of a south-western confederacy, finally maintained 
ground for the Cymry amongst the hills west of the Exe, where 
they were the chief occupants of the five south-west orn counties 
in King Alfred’s time.^ Artlmr, of whom there is only slight 
contemporary record extant, became, for reasons that will after- 
wards appear, the British hero of tradition. But before the 
Cymry of his own day, Uriim was the chief warrior. 1 n a former 
page it has been said that, by immigration and invasion, the 
Germanic races, of whose literature we shalj have next to speak, 
had been for centuries establisliing themselves upon the culti- 
vable lauds of Britain. Even now there is to be found no trace 
of a sweeping repulse of the whole Celtic population into Wales. 
In Wales the Cymiy held their own to the last, and thither 
many probably withdrew from the* dominion of the Saxon. But 
in Athelstane’s time Britons and Saxons divided otiual rule in 
Exeter; and to this day in the north of England, as in the 
south-west, the lineage of the short, dark, broad-chested Celt, is 
visibly intermixed with the type of tlie tall, laiAhaired* Germanic 
people. Bede, writing a century and a half after the battle of 
Cattraeth, speaks of the Britons of Northumberland, who were 
in his day partly free and partly subject to the Angles. 

The verse system of the Celts was founded not like that of 
the Greeks and Homans upon length and shortness of cduo ' 
syllables, but upon agreements in the sounds of initial 
and final letters. The old Teutohie verse, as we shall find in 
the case of Anglo-Saxon, was based upon alliteration ofhitiaJa 
only* The Gaelic and Cymric Celts used agreement not only of 
consonants, the most simple and ancient form of finkl. asso- 
nance, but also of final syllables. The Cymric verse might 4ose 
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two, three, or even six or more successive lines with the same 
syllable. In Gaelic also the same system was followed, but with 
more license in the variation of the vowel, while the consonant 
remained unchanged. In this assonance, by repetition of the 
final syllable, we have the germ of rhyme. It is no more true 
rhyme than would be the association of ‘ship* with ‘hardship* 
and ‘ worship.’ The Gaels used often a two-syllabled, as soire, 
doire (health and misery), sometimes even a three-syllabled, 
assonance, as soinmiche, doinmiche; that of the Cymry was 
almost always one-syllabled ; and while the Cymry depended 
chiefly for effect upon the assonant ends of their lines, the Gaels 
cared more for assonant initial letters, for alliteration. , The 
Gaels also were more careful than the Cymry to balance with a 
rhythmical antithesis the two halves of a verse. There was pecu- 
liar again to the Gaelic poetry what Dr. Zeuss, whose Celtic 
Grammar is the best authority upon this subject, calls a half- 
assonance, where, the vowel being the same, the consonants were 
only those of the same class. No distinct rule was kept as to 
the length of lines, but they were short, and seven — ^tho measure 
of Gray’s partly imitative ‘Death of Hoel, from the Welsh’^ — 
was very commonly the number of their syllables. 

The chief MS. materials for a study of the old Cymric lan- 
guage and literature are, — 

Latin MSS. op the 8th or 9t:i Centuries with Cymric glosses. 

1. The Oxford Codex in the Bodleian Library (Anct. F. 4-32), containing a 
portion of the treatise of Eutychius the grammarian, with interlinear Cymric 
glosses. The Exordium <bf Ovid’s Art of Love, with Cymric interlinear glosses 
from V. 31 to 370. An alphabet ascribed to Nemnivus, with letters resem- 
bling what are printed as Bardic Letters, but of different signification, and a 
fragment of a treatise on Weights and Measures, partly in British, partly in 
Latin. These Cymric remains are of the end of the 8th or beginning of the 
9th century. 

2. The Becond Oxford Codex, also in the Bodleian, is theological, and con- 
tains in the middle, from p. 41^ to p. 475, a vocabulary of Latin words, with 
British interpretations written over or imder them. The Cymric is of ancient 
form, and the following Latin en^ry shows that it was written when the 
Cymry were resisting their invaders : — Humilibns Deus dat gratiam et vic- 
toriam. Clades mjgna facta est, de Saxonibus percuss! sunt multi, de Brir 
tonibus autem rari.” 

3. The Lichfield, formerly Llandaff, Codex, or St, Ckad^s Book, contains 
Latin entries of donations, &c,, with many words and sentences in Cymric of 
the beginning of the 9th century. 
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4. Of the same age is a leaf with Cjmaric glosses, foimd by Monius, attached 
to the cover of a codex in the Luxemburg Library. 

5. A MS. of the Gospels paraphrased by Juvencm^ in Latin hexameters, 
contaius Cymric glosses, also some verses at pp# 48, 49, 50. The MS., of the 
8th or 9th century, is in the University Library at Cambridge (Ff. 4, 42). 

Annals and other Literature. 

.10th Century. 

The Laws of Howel Dda^ compiled in the 10th century. The oldest MS. 
is of the 12th. 

12th Century: — 

The L'iLer Landavmisis^ or Book of Tcilo, ancient Chartulary of LlandaiV 
Cathedral, published from MSS. in the libraries of Tlengwrt and of Jesus 
College, Oxford, by the Welsh MSS. Society, compiled early in the 12th 
century. 

Vellum MS. of the Gododin, apparently of the year 1200, in possession of 
Mrs, E. Powell, of Abergavenny. 

The Blade Booh of Catrmarili^n, in the library of Ilengwrt, a 'I to of 54 
leaves, contains in the early part an elegy on the death of Howel ‘Dda’s grand- 
son in 1104, and later, an elegy on the death of a Prina) of Powys in 1158. 
This hook includes the song of the Sous of Llywarch lien, &c. 

14th Century: — 

The Llyfr Coch, or Bed Booh of ITergest, in the library of Jesus College, 
Oxford, a folio of 721 pp. in double columns. At p. 208 is a Brief Chronology 
from Adam io a.d. 1318. At p. 499, a Chronological History of the Saxons 
to Aj), 1376. In this volume aro the oldest know'u copies of most of the 
l)oems ascrilxjd to Taliesin and Llywarch Ilcn, beginning at p. 513, and there- 
fore written after the year 1376. * 

Of various Datisb. 

A collection of MSS. formed by Mr. Owen Jones, a furrier in Thames Street, 
at his own great expense. The contents of many c4’ tl^em were published in 
1801, and snbequent years, in tliree volumes, as the Myoyrian Archaiology of 
Walts^ giving in part the pith of Welsh literature from the 6th century to the 
opening of the 15th, '’Mr, Owen Jones was assisted in the publication by 
Edward Williams, of Glamorgan (otherwise lolo Morganwg), and Dr. Owen 
Pughe. The first volume is a collection of 124 pieces of ancient Cymric Poetry, 
of which 77 are ascribed to Taliesin j the second and third volumes are in prose, 
and include the Laws of Howel Dda, the Triads, Proverbs, Genealogies of 
Saints, Chronicles of Tysilio and GrufFyd ab’ Arthur. The poetry is arranged 
in two parts : 1, works of the Cynveirdd,,or earliest, 2, works of the Gogyn- 
veirdd, or Bards of the Middle Ages. Besides these published pieces, the 
unpublished material of the Myvyrian MSS. alone, deposited in the British 
Museum contain 4700 pieces of poetry in 16,000 pages, ind 16,300 pages of 
prose, forming of prose and verse 100 volumes. The Mo MS8,^ or a selwtion 
from 'the collection made for continuation of the Myvyrian Archaiology by 
lolo Morganwg, were published by the Welsh MS. Society founded in 1837. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Gildas, the historian, by Anglo-Saxons called the Wise, is said 
to have been a Strathclyde Briton of the sixth century, 
a feUow-pupil of Llywarch, and a brother of Aneurin, 
if not Aneurin himself. Born in or soon before the beginning 
of the century, ho was taught first by St Iltut, and then studied 
for seven years in Gaul, before he dwelt near the present 
St David’s Head, on the coast of Pembrokeshire, and himself 
became a teacher. He went to Erin, and there founded monas- 
teries among the Irish Gaels. After his return to Britain ho 
proceeded to Rome, and on his way back when in Brittany 
founded the Monastery of St Gildas do Ruys, where its monks 
say that he ended his life. Others say that he came again to 
England, and died in an oratory near Glastonbury. 

To the Gildas of whose life these details are usually given* is 
ascribed a very ancient history, written in monastic Latin, ‘ De 
Calamitate, Excidio, et Conquestu Britannim;’ or, as the text 
itself enlarges on the title, “ about the situation of Britain, her 
disobedience and subjection, her rebellion, second subjection and 
dreadful slavery; of -her reb'gion, persecution, holy martyrs, 
heresies of different kinds ; of her tyrants, her two hostile and 
ravaging fiations; of her first devastation, her defence, her 
second devastation and second taking vengeance ; of her third 
devastation, of her famine, and the letters to Aetius ; of her 
victory and her crimes; of the sudden rumour of enemies; of 
her famous pestilence; of her counsels; of her last enemy, fer 
more cruel than the first; pf the subversion of her cities and of 
the remnant that escaped ; and finally, of the peace which, by 
the will of God, has been granted her in these our times.” The 
history is very ^cient, but most assuredly it was npt written by 
a man who had in his veins the blood of Aneurin. Assuming to 
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be on^ of themselves, this priest uses a tone towards the Cymrj^ 
of contemptuous hostility, under the cloak of pastoral and 
brotherly reproof. “ They are impotent,” says the covert 
assailant, “in following the standard of peace and tnith, but 

bold in wickedness and falsehood Britain has kings, but 

they are tyrants ; she has judges, but unrighteous ones, generally 
engaged in plunder and rapine, but always preying on the inno- 
cent ; whenever they exert themselves to avenge or protect, it is 
sure to be in favour of robbers and criminals; . . . they are ever 
ready to take oaths, and as often perjure themselves ; they make 
a vow, and almost immediately act falsely ; they make war, but 
their wars are against their countrymen, and unjust ones.” This 
could not have been said by a Strathclyde Briton in or near the 
days of the battle of Cattraeth; but it might well be said, us 
Mr. Thomas Wright^ considers that it was said, by an Anglo- 
Saxon monk of the seventh century, who gave force to his 
censure by writing as one who must tell (ho bitter truth to lus 
own people. , 

Through the ocpiivocal (iildiis, then, we pass from the Cymry 
to the Anglo-Saxons. Who were they ? Something has The ai.ki». 
been already said of their strong aflSjiity to the Frisians, 
and of their jn'obablo relation to the Belgae, who were on our 
southern coast in Cassar’s time. ‘We have cited also the six re- 
corded settlements between the years 449 and 547, first one of 
Jutes, then three of Saxons, and then two of Anglos. Kegarding 
these six settlements as mainly representative of the period and 
character of Anglo-Saxon conquest a])d colonisation, we have next 
to ask, what is meant by the distinction between Jutesj Saxons, 
and Angles ? 

That there were such settlements we learn, on the authority of 
Venerable Bede, and of the Saxon Chronicle, which herein 
follows Bede. The statements of pede correspond also to the. 
brief narrative in the history of Gildas, written professedly 
seventeen, and at latest a hundred, years after Ida landed on our 

J ‘ Biographia Britaniuca Literaria ; or, Bi(^phy of Literary Characters of 
Great Britain and Ireland, arranged in Chronological Order. Anglo-Saxon 
Period,’ London, 1842. — From this book and the companion-voliaae for 
tho Anglo-Norman Period the student of English will obtain some serviceable 
information. 
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|i(ntii-east coasts. Bede, bom in 673, was studying history in a 
Northumbrian monastery, only a century and a h^f after the 
landing of Ida. The information upon which he wrote was the 
best he could gather, chiefly by inquiry among his neighbours 
the monks in the North of England; but also by collecting 
record and local tradition from the monasteries of the South, 
and consulting, in fact, every accessible record. To the best of 
the belief of his own day, he tells us the manner of establishing 
the Anglo-Saxon power in this country. Of the Saxon Chro- 
nicle the part relating to this early period Was probably not put 
together till King Alfred’s time, two centuries later than Bede. 
Use was then made of the existing records, the ‘Ecclesiastical 
History’ of Bede being among the number. In fact, then, the 
account of the six settlements remains to us upon Bede’s single 
and safe testimony to the record or tradition extant in his own 
day. 

Now, as to the first settlement of Jutes under Hengist and 
Horsa (Horsq and Mare), who established themselves 
in Kent, Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight, and whom 
Bede distinctly believed to have come from Jutland,* it is to 
be observed that Jutland is now occupied by Danes, and that 
men from Jutland settling on our eastern coasts in the days of 
the Angles were called Danes;. but that in this case they are 
called “ Jutes,” not “ Danes,” and do not seem to have been 
Danish. Where there has been a Danish settlement, towns 
commonly are found with names ending in ‘ by.’ Thus in Lin- 
colnshire, within a* ddzen miles of Great Grimsby, there stand 
Foresby,* Utterby, Fothorby, Ashby-cum-Fenby, Bamoldby, 
Irby, Lacebjfc Keolby, Grasby, Brocklesby, TJlceby. Yet 
throughout this “Jute” region of Kent, Hampshire, and the 
Isle of Wight, there is not even one place to be found that has a 
name ending in ‘ by.’ There is no clear ground for asserting, 
although it has been suggested as one way of conquering this 


* The statement of Bede is as follows : — " De Jutarum Origine sunt Can- 
tuarii et Vectuarii, hoc est ea gens, qu» usque hodie in provincia Occidental 
lium Saxonum Jutamm natio nominatur, posita contra ipsam insulam Vectatn, 
.... Porro de Anglis hoc est ilia patria, qure Angulus dicitur et ab eo tempdlu' 
usque hodie manete deseitus. vtU&r prwiwAM Jviarum et Sammum per- 
hibetur,”— E(scf. flis#., i. 16 . 
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difficulty, that a Germanic people occupied Jutland in the 
middle of the fifth century. But that our invaders of a,d. 449‘ 
(or as Bede s context shows 450), called the Jutes, were Danes 
from Jutland, is not only against local evidence; it is also 
against fair likelihood that the first ships from Jutland to this 
country, instead of crossing the North Sea, as they afterwards 
did, and striking on our eastern coast, should have taken the 
trouble to make a long voyage southward, and land nowhere 
until they got to Pegwell Bay, where a farmhouse, bearing the 
name of Ebbsfleet, now shows whore the old port used to be. 
The Saxon Chronicle adopts the usque liaAk of Bede, in testi- 
fying to “that tribe amongst the West Saxons which is yet 
called the Jute-kin.” Again, in the Anglo-Saxon poem of 
Beowulf, presently to bo discussed, as well as in the fragment 
on the battle of Fiimesburgh, Ilengist appears as the name of a 
Jute hero. It is noticeable also that with the neighbouring 
regions named Essex, Sussex, and Wessex, after the Saxons of 
the East, and South, and West, Kent kept its British najne, and 
had a peculiar division into six nearly 'equal lathes, instead 
of the usual hundreds of the Anglo-Saxmi shires ; while it has 
been pointed out that by Jutish law n military expedition is 
still called a Icthing, or in Danish loping (leading). On tho 
other hand, in support of the opinion that this first settlement 
was not of Jutes from Jutland, but of Goths from Gaul, Dr. R. 
G. Latham observes that King Alfred, in translating Bede’s 
‘ Ecclesiastical History,’ has dealt with Bede’s recorded conquest 
by tho three strongest of the invading peoplee, “ jSaxonibus, Anglis, 
Jutis,” as “that of Saxum and of Angle, and of Geatum ” and of 
the Geats ; while tho King, in whose reign the Saxop Chronicle 
appears to have been established, also dropped out ^ his version 
of Bede, the reference to a people “ yet called” Jute. Again, it 
is observed that Bode connects the name of tho people of the 
Isle of Wight — Wiht-w«ere, F«cf-varia— -with Jut®, as King. 
Alfred in his day connected it with Geat. But the error here is 
certain ; the name being a British name, known to the .Romans, 
and current in South Britain long before anything had been 
heard of Hengist and Horsa. In the Life ^f King Alfred 
ascribed to his Bishop Asser, Alfred himself is made by in- 
fwence a Jute, his grandfather being Oslac, “ a Goth by hation, 
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for lie ■was bom of the Goths and Jutes; that is to say, of the 
race of Stuf and Wihtgar, and being made Governor of the Isle 
of Wight, killed in Gwitigaraburgh (Carisbrdoke), their last 
stronghold in the island, the few native Cymry who were not 
already dain or exiled.” Dr. Latham dwells upon this phrase 
“ Goth and Jute,” and upon Alfred’s rendering of Jute by Geat, 
when he argues that the “ Jutes” of the first settlement were, in 
fact, Goths ; or that, if Jutes, they were Jutes who came in com- 
pany with Goths, and that they came, not out of Jutland, but 
only from the coast of Gaul, across the straits that divide Gaul 
from Britain. Thus, he argues, we may have in the names of 
the two Kings of Wessex, Cyneric and Cwichelm, the Goths 
Hunneric (Heinrich) and Wilhelm. He observes that according 
to this theory we have stUl in Kent a people that is not Saxon, 
to preserve the ancient name of that part of the land ; and that 
the division into Lathes may be accounted for, since Zeuss has 
pointed to the Lete -or Loete, who, according to the ‘ Notitia 
Utriusque Imperii,’ were transplanted by the Komans in mili- 
tary divisions of Frshiks, Teutons, Batavians, and others, into 
Celtic Gaul, ^ere wW Lcets from the Batavians and Suevi, in 
the days of the ‘ Notitfli,’ stationed at Bayeux ; and Zeuss adds 
to the citation of these Military companies or colonies the state- 
ment of the Theodosian Code (a.d. 438 ), “ that the lands 
appointed to the Loeti who were removed to them, were called 
Terras Loeticas.” The Lathes of Kent may, therefore, have been 
“Terrse Loeticae” held by Germanic or Gothic military colonies 
from Gaul. 

But whife the first of the six settlements is said to have been of 
Jutes, the next three are said to have been of Saxons, 
WHO established Saxon power in the south ; and the last 
two of Angles, in the north of England and the Scottish low- 
lands. Who were the Saxons and the Angles? The distinction 
of nation between these intaders of the South and of the North 
still rests on the authority of Bede, who believed that the Angles 
came from a land called Angle ; in his Latin, Angnlus ; lying 
between the countries of the Jutes and Saxon. The region to 
which Bede here pointed is still to be found in a comer of land 
called Angeln, in Slesvig, which lies a little to the north of the 
Barbour of Kiel It forms the southern coast at the month of 
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Fleusborg Fiord, includes the projection of land, tlicnce to the 
mouths of the inlet of the Slie or Schley, which runs inland to 
the town of Schleswig ; ' if we reckon in it the marshes on 

the other side of the Slie mouths, we have a district measuring 
at most twenty miles by ten, which even at this day supports but 
half-a-dozen villages or towns. It contained thick woods, and 
was in Bede’s time known to be desolate. But then the belief 
Was that it had been depopulated by migration of the Angles to 
this country. Again, this Angulus is on the eastern, not tho 
western coast ; so that if their district be confined within Bede's 
definition of it, the Angles when they came to Britain either 
began their migration over land, or had to sail out of the Baltic, 
and come round Denmark on their way. The distance, how- 
ever, is but five-and-twenty miles from the head of tho Sh‘(i to 
the west coast. The whole breadth of land from tho mouth of 
the Flensborg Fiord to tho shore of the North Sea is only forty 
miles ; and on that opposite shore, among tho Frisian popula- 
tion north of Leek, another little district boars yet to this day 
tho name of Angeln. If they were in Sksvig the same Anglos 
who proved so busy and so strong whe/ they reached Britain, 
wo may be quite sure that in Slesvig lliey occupied the whole 
breadth of tho land from coast to ct>asm North of tho Angles, 
as thus placed, were the Jutes; and to tho south, between them 
and the Elbe, that is to say, m modern Holstein, were the 
Saxons ; Denmark Proper in a slight measure, and Slesvig and 
Holstein almost entirely, being, according to this view, tho 
parent country of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Few now believe that we have here more than a fragment of 
the truth. From the whole range of the coast opposite Britain 
between Jutland and the Seine, came, reinforceef by kindred 
tribes that extended inland, the men who at difierent times took 
possession of the plains of Britain. They were Frisians of the 
coast, from islands over against our side of tho Slesvig shore, 
still called the Frisian Islands, t<j the border of France, in the 
country that is to this day named after the Belgse. They were 
called by a name of their own as Angles; but the nsone of 
Saxon, like that of Welsh (foreigner) given to the Cymry, 
seems to have been a name applied from without by the Bomans 
and the Celts ; as Welsh, meaning foreign, was a name given by 
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those whom they called Saxons to the Oymry. The Angles of 
the North of England were called Saxons by the bard, of ‘the 
6rododin,’ and were Sassenach long after to the Highland Scot. 
It is therefore not improbable that the apparent difference 
between Saxon and Angle has arisen from the fact that the 
same people who ruled in the North under a native name, 
accepted the other when establishing, among those by whom 
they were called Saxon, their Angle kingdoms. If it was 
Egbert, King of the West Saxons, who first gave to the whole 
country the name of England — the land of the Angles — we may 
consent to the opinion that he would not have done this had it 
belonged to a differing race of Saxons, he being himself a 
Saxon. 

From the Angles of Bede wo turn lastly to the Saxons, whose 

land he identifies with Holstein. There is no record of 

Saxons. 

the geography of Germany within the period of Bede’s 
six Anglo-Saxon settlements. But reasonable inferences can 
be drawn from comparison of the latest accounts before that 
period with the earliest accounts after it ; that is to say, of the 
accounts given by Taoftus in the ‘ Germania ’ (a.d. 98), and by 
Claudius Ptolemy m hjh ‘ Geography ’ (a.d. 161), with those of 
the annalists of Charlen^gne and his successors (for more than 
a century, after Charlemagne’s accession, A.D. 768). In Tacitus 
there is no Saxony ; there are no Saxons. The first mention of 
Saxon is by Ptolemy, who places them on the mainland, and in 
three islands adjacent to the land north of the Elbe, from 
Hamburg westward Ao the sea, and northward to the Eider. 
This is the region corresponding to the Holstein districts of 
Stormar and Ditmarsh, with the (Frisian) islands, it is supposed, 
of Dylt, Fohr, and Nordstrand. Jutland was then known as the 
Cimbric Chersonesus, named, not in relation to the Cinomerians, 
or Cymry, but from the Scandinavian word Kiemper, a warrior. 
Both Tacitus and Ptolemy placed on the coast south of the 
Elbe, between that river aiyl the Ems, a people called the 
Chaud. The rest of the coast, north-eastern France included, 
was said to be occupied by Frisians and Batavians. The Angles 
of Tacitus were on the Lower Elbe, dbout Hamburg, Lauenburg, 
and Holstein. They were the Angles pf B^e’s Angulus, with 
ia wider extendon to ^e south and west. Bdiind, the CSiauci hi 
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the coast, whose country dipped far inland, south also of the 
Angles were a people called by Tacitus and Ptolemy Oierusoi. , 
Their land contained what we now call the Hartz Mountains, and' 
included modern Saxony. South of the Cheiusci were the 
Longobardi, and between the Ohenisci and the Frisian coast 
were other tribes, the Angrivarii, wliose district was about 
Engem, which is a small town between IMelcfeld and Minden, 
and the Chiimavi and Chasuarii in the province called afterwards 
Westphalia. 

We pass now over the blank period of the six Anglo-Saxon ' 
settlements in England to the geography of Carlovingian times, 
two or three centuries subsequent to those evemts. The Franks 
called the parts lying to the north and east of tluur own frontier 
the four countries of the Slaves, tlie Danes, the Frisians, and 
the Saxons. The Slaves wewj in Eastern Europe ; Dauia was 
the country north of the Eyder, modern Jutland and Slesvig. 
Frisia was the coast-eormtry Ixitweeu the Frank boundaiy and 
the Wesor, consisting of the present Dutch provinces of Fries- 
land and Groningen, East Fri(‘s1and and a/ part of Oldenburg; 
thus including the chief part of tlwi regi(yi fornun-ly ascribed to 
the Ohauci. As for the Saxony of Carinvingiun days, this was 
a large region through wliich (lowed this Elbe. North of the 
Elbe, Nordalbigian, or Transalbiau, Saxony, nearly corrosixuidcd 
to the Saxony of Ptolemy, its people being divided into Thied- 
marsi (Ditmarshers), with Moldorp for their capital, and Holsati 
(dweller’s in woods, llolsteiuers) separated by the river Sturia 
from the Stormarii, whose capital was Harabuig. Soyth of the 
Elbe the Cisalbiau Saxons were divided into Westphalians and 
Eastphalians, with the Angrarians, formerly Angrivarii, between 
them. The Chamavi and Chasuarii are now Westphalian 
(west-dwelling) S^ons ; the Angles and the Cherusci, with 
a tribe of Fosi, who had formerly been interposed, are now 
called Eastphalian (east-dwelling) Saxons. Until Ptolemy 
(A.D. 160) there is no ‘mention oA Saxons ; after the time of 
Claudian (a.d. 400) there is no mention of Cherusci ; and, as we 
hear less of this people as Cheruscans, we hear more of them as 
Saxons. Saxon, then, was a new name among the nations, which 
came into use during the second century. It was applied first 
to the sea-faring pec^le who had the Holstein shore north of l3ie 
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Elbe-mouth for the starting-point of their excursions, and who 
corresponded on the coasts of the North Sea, to the Angles on 
the Baltic side of a narrow peninsula. It is at least reasonable, 
therefore, to believe that the adjacent tribes formed one body of 
Angles, occupying land with two sea-fronts, to whom on one of 
their fronts, early in the second century, the name of Saxon was 
applied by those among whom, by their descents upon the coast 
of Gaul and Britain, they were making themselves a constant 
subject of discussion. The name of Saxon was extended after- 
wards to the people south of the Elbe, and, supplanting other 
local names in the geography of the foreigner, came to bo 
applied to the inhabitants of that large tract of land in Germany 
whereof a fragment remains as the modern Saxony. It is certain 
that these people when settled in Britain, however they may 
have accepted distinctions made to account for the names 
Angle and Saxon, all called themselves alike the English folk, 
and their language tlie Bnglisco Spraoc, English. Of the word 
Anglo-Saxon, it may be recorded that it was first used in the 
life of Alfred the tereat ascribed to Asser, where Alfred is 
called Angul-Saxoninu Rex. The tei-m is tliere meant, not as 
an expression of unior between Angles and Saxons, but to dis- 
tinguish Saxons of England from those of the Continent. It was 
not until long afterwards that the phrase came into use as a con- 
venient technical name for the English people and their language 
during the first epoch of their national life ; life that has since 
been marked by great changes in their method of speech and 
their vocabulary, asid by some changes of importance even in 
the temper of the mind that those are to express. 

To the geographical details here given I add only a pertinent 
sentence or two from King Alfred’s account of the geographical 
voyages of the Northmen Ohthere and Wulfgtan, communicated 
to him by those explorers, and introduced among his numerous 
variations and additions *to tho ‘ Geography ’ translated by him 
from Orosius. “ To the north of the Thuringians,” he says (ie. 
of the district of Saxe-Gotha, Saxe-Weimar, &c.), “ are the Old 
Saxons. To the north-west arc the Frisians, and to the west of 
the Old Saxons is the mouth of the Elbe, as also Frisia. Hence 
to the west-north is that land called Angle-land, Sealand, and 
some part of Dtomark.” , Again, in describing a voyage of 
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Ohthere to iEt-Hoothum, a port by the heaths,” which is iden- 
tified with Haddeby on the Slie, opposite the town of Slesvig, or 
sometimes with old Slesvig itself, Alfred says that ^Et-Hmthum 
stands between tlie Wcnedm, the Saxons, and the Angles, and 
is subject to the Danes. For two days before Ohthero came to 
Ha?thum, on his right hand was Jutland, Sacland, and many 
islands, all which lands were inhabited by the English before 
they came hither.” These were the lands in and about the 
Angulus of Bede. 

To all this external evidence as to the part of the Continent 
from which the Anglo-Saxons came to England, there is to be 
fidded the internal evidence of community of local and personal 
names and close analogy of language. Thus in English names 
of places we have words ending in hurst, moaning a copse or 
wood, and beck, meaning a. brook. Between the Lower Elbe and 
Weser, as well as in Holstein north of the Elbe, such bursts aro 
numei’ous. Our bocks we find, again, in the bocks and bachs of 
the same region, especially in tlio more inland part, where tho 
J ,i(dne flows towards tho \V(‘Sor. Dr. K. (t. ,/iatham believes also 
that in the widely-diffused Frisian ondin^^/in um, wo liave our 
own ending in ham, for mimes of places. 

^ilic evidence of language to tho Frisiaji origin of the Saxons 
is so strong that there is no contradiction between tho Frisians ana 
statement of IVocopius in the sixth century,^ that 
Britain was inhabited by the three races of Britons, Anglos, 
and Frisians, and Bede’s statemejit that tluj inliabitants were 
Britons, Angles, and Saxons. Jacob vo}i dta* Marlan^l, who in 
tho thirteenth century produced tho first-fruits of Dutch poetry 
in his ^ Spiegel Historical, or Mirror of History,’ claims Hengist 
himself as “ a Frisian, a Saxon,” who was driven out of tho land, 
using the two words as synonyms : — 

“ Een hiet Engistus, ceu Yriese, een Sas 
Dio, ut cn Laude verdreven was.” 

And Verstegan quotes, to like effect, “ an old Teutonic author, 

who saith thus : — 

“ ‘ Oudo Boekeu hoordc ic gewagen, 

Old books heard I to mention, 

t 


‘ De Bello Gothico, iv. 20. 
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Dat al het lant beneden Nuemagen, 

, That all tho land beneath Nimegnen, 

> Wylon Nedor Sassen hiet, 

Whilome Nether Saxon hight.’ 

Then goeth he on and tellcth how the river of Scheldt was the western limit 
of the Saxon country. So as accounting now for the east side of Holsatia, 
which confiueth on the Baltic Sea, unto this aforesaid river of Scheldt, Saxoii- 
land, or the country of the Saxons, contained in length more than three 
hundred miles. The same Teutonic author addeth further, 


that is, 


‘ Die Noder Sassen hieten nu Friesen,’ 

‘ Tho Nether Saxons are hight now Frisians.’ ” 


There is a great diversity of dialect even among Frisians of 
islands but a couple of miles distant from each other; and it is 
not difficult to understand how Fmian dialects brought at dif- 
ferent times from different parts of the opposite coast into this 
country, formed an Anglo-Saxon clearly and closely allied to 
Old Frisian, but, as far a:8 the few extant fragments testify, 
exactly answering to nothing that it left upon the Continent. 
Variety of dialect, but no difference of language, distinguished 
in this country the Northumbrian from the South Saxon. 

The place, then, of Xuglo-Saxon, and of the modern English 
The place of wWch iti^has been developed during the last thir- 

amongiS-" tcdi OT fourteen centuries as a member of the Teutonic 
branch of the Indo-European family, is one of imme- 
diate relationship, not to the High German of modern Saxony, 
or to the Old Saxon that preceded it, but to the Low German of 
the seaward plaihs,'to the Old Frisian spoken by the hardy race 
that battled constantly, and, as their broken coast shows, often in 
vain, against the sea that threatened to devour their homes, and 
through one dialect, or branch of Frisian, to the modern Dutch. 
The languages and dialects themselves have only to be com- 
pared, if upon this point we would make the evidence complete. 
To Friesland Proper belong written laws of the Free Frisians, of 
the east and west — HanoveHan and Dutch — that date from the 
twelfth century. The resemblance of their language to that of 
the Anglo-Saxons is very marked. Compare, for example, these 
Old Friesic words with the English, and observe how much more 
remote is the re|emblaace of the corresnonding words in High 
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Thridde (dritte) Third. Threttene (tbefeehn) Thirteen. Tid 
(Zeit) Tide, for time. Eeek (ranch) lleek, for smoke. Harvst 
(herbst) Harvest. Hors (ross) Horse. Eenda (reissen) Eond. 
Eida (reiten) Eide. Song (gesang) Song. Strete (strasse) Street. 
Thiaf or tief (dieb) Tliief. Wid (weit) Wide. Wif (wcib) 
Wife. Wet(na8s) Wet. Weteror water (wasser) Water. Fridom 
(freiheit) Freedom. Swiet (siiss) Sweet. Werfor (warum) Where- 
fore. Askia (fragen) to Ask. If the parallel were applied imme- 
diately to Anglo-Saxon or to the provincial words that retain 
untouched some portions of the ancient language lost to common 
English, then the evidence of close relationship becomes of irre- 
sistible extent.^ A variety called North Frisian is still s})okf‘n by 
the Frisians of Slosvig, and Frisian is at this day the language of 
the fens of Saterland, in Oldenburg. 

Of the Old Saxon language the most imj)()rtant oxiant spcici- 
men is a metrical Oosptd History, called iha ‘H(‘liaud’(0(a*nian, 
Heiland), the Saviour. First discover(‘d in an English library, it 
was, until the present ccnliiry, mistaken foi a Dano-Saxon ])oom 
writti'U in this country. There are also, in F)|(l Saxon, the Caro- 
linian Psalms, the metrical h^gend of lliMebrand and Hathu- 
brand, the ^ Abrenuntio 1 )iaboli,’ and simdiy fragments. Though 
less close than between Anglo-Saxon aiull Frisian, the general 
resemblance between Old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon, both in voca- 
bulary and in grammatical form, is very striking. 

But here is a Frisian noun, Sumi, a son, in word and declen- 
sion exactly answering to the Anglo-Saxon. Nom, Gen. Dat. 
Acc. iSiriff. Sunil, suna, suna, siinu : Plur. Snna, ’sunonaif sumim, 
sunu. Again, in another form of declension, xinglo-Saxon Scip, 

1 In the Philological Socioty’s ‘ Transactions ’ for 1855 is a paper by the 
Ecv. J. Davies on the ‘ Itaces of Lancashire as indicated by the Local Names 
and Dialect of the County.’ Tii this i^aper the autlior says, “ it is highly 
important for the purposes of English philology, that tlfe Old Friesic language 
should he more carefully studied by us, as it is, above all others, the fans et 
origo of our own.” Stimulated by the suggestion, Dr. de Haan Hettema, 
Member of the Filesic Chivalry, entering the lists for Friesland, poured into 
the Philological Society’s ‘ Transactions ’ for 1856 and ISSB^copious illustra- 
tions of this truth. Omitting words which seem to bo derived from Latin or 
French, although almost the same in Dutch or Frisian, omitting also Anglo- 
Saxon words, this gentleman has formed a list of four thousand examples of 
Loonformity between Old English, Dutch, and Frisian. ^ thousand of them 
^re given in Tr. Philol. Soc. for 1858, pp. 14.4:-178. 
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a ship, runs : Sing. Scip, scipes, scipe, scip. Plur. Scipu, scipa, 
scipum, scipu ; while in Old Frisian, Skip, a ship, runs : Sing. 
Skip, skipis, skipe, skip. Plur. Skipu, skipa, skipam, skipu. 
The form for declension of an indefinite adjective, again, in 
Masculine, Feminine, and Neuter, is : Sing. Nom. A.-S. god, 
god, god. 0. F. god, god, god. Gen. A.-S. godos, godre, godes. 
0. F. godes, godere, godes. Bat. A.-S. godum, godre, godum. 
0. F. goda (and -um), godere, goda (and -um). Acc. A.-S. godne, 
gode, god. 0. F. godene, gode, god. PliAal in all genders 
alike. A.-S. Gode, godra, godum, gode. 0. F. Gode, godera, 
godum (and -a), gode. Compare, again, the declension of the 
pronoun corresponding to the Latin is, ea, id, from which wo 
derive several of our English forms. M. F. and N. Sing. Nom. 
A.-S. so, seo, thset. 0. F. se, thi, that. Gen. A.-S. thres, 
thsere, thrns. 0. F. Thes, there, thes. Bat. A.-S. Tham, tharo, 
tham. 0. F.'Tliam, there, tham. Ace. A.-S. Thone, tha, thmt. 
0. F. Thene, se, thet. Plur. in all genders A.-S. Tha, thara 
tham, tha. 0. F. Se, thera, tham, se. So in conjugation of tlio 
auxiliary verb “ to fie,” we have 0. F. “ ho is ” with a past “ ho 
was,” and a suhjunctWe “ he were.” Again, in regular conjuga- 
tion we have for a ffrosent Indicative, in A.-S. Bajrne (burn), 
bmmst, bmmth, and t throughout the plm-al bsernath; 0. F. 
Berne, bernst, bernth, and throughout the plural bemath.^ 

For the use of students and for readiness of reference as w'o 
proceed with the story of our language, I append to this chapter 
a sketch of what is, in fact, the backbone of good English, in a 
complete outline of the structure of Anglo-Saxon. Except a 


* The examples of Old Frisian grammar, and some of the information given 
in the preceding portions of this chapter, I take from the fourth edition of the 
work of Dr. R. G. Latham on the English language (London, 1855) — a work 
of which the most essential part has been compressed by him into his ex- 
cellent ‘ Handbook of the English Language for the Use of Students of the 
Universities and Higher Class* ** of Schools ’'{(Third edition, 1858). The 
student of English may include with advantage either the smaller or larger 
work among his text-books. He will be much aided also by Dr. Smith’s 
edition, with additional lectures and notes by himself and the late Dr. Donald- 
son, of Mr. S. P. Marsh’s ‘ Lectures on the English Language,’ issued as 
one of Mr. Murray’s Student’s Manuals. It is an especial charm of Mr. Marsh’s S 

writings upon English that his study of the language comes of a true relish for ^ 
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change of my own in the place of the dividing line between the 
second and third doelcnsions, which is explained in a note, 
and, I think, an obvious simplification, the digest follows the 
grammar of Erasmus Ilaslc,^ reducing it to essentials, and facili- 
tating the apprehension of them by such formulas and summaries 
as a learner usually makes for himself. 


THE STEITCTUHE OF ANGLO-SAXON. 

Alphahet compared wHh Modem English, 

MS. corruptions used ua A.-S. letters : — 

A.B.C.D.E.F.G. H. I. [ — J] • f — K» iii later times 

A:/^.U.EC.jD.eC.F.EGd>P l * K. forC] 

a h c b t c f Eh i 

L . M . N . O.P.[-QJ.R . S . T . U. HV only in foreign 
L COA-TLN.O F* • C T • Cl . names J 

J nv nop r ^ ^ 

W . X . Y, r — Z only in foreign iiamertj. 

r-x-j-z- 
p r X. r sr _ 

+ ^ ■ O (^*‘'0 • i) tt ^ (' H') 

A C ■ ["III III tli'iij • [ -th ill then]. 

>X! 

eoiitriictii'iis ; — "p tihat), •/ (and), 

i . 

Nt)te tlic rest nil)] 5 1 neo, sometimes (»'verlo(»ke(l in copying old English MSS., 
between p and w, and the ]>os.sit)ility of l•onToullding eilhor with tha. 


' ^ A Ornnnnar of tlni Anglo-Saxon Tongue, wli.h a Traxis, by Erasmus 
ll.'isk, Professor of Lit(a’ary lIi.slory in, and Librarian to, the University of 
Coiionliagcn, &c. Ac. A ISew Edition, enlargt'd , and irnpi’oved by the 
Anther, 'Pranslated from the Danish l^y B. ''I’lioi'pe:’ Copeni*lagen, 18dO. 
This grammar is tlie basis of ‘ A Guide to the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, with 
Extracts in Prose and Verso, Glossary, Appendix, and Notes, for the Use of 
Learners, by Pklward Johnstone Vernon, B.A., Magdalene Hall:’ London, 
184(), — a book wdiiclt, together with Mr. nenjamiii Thorj)c’s * Analecta Anglo- 
Baxonica, a Selection in Prose and Verse from Anglo-Saxon Authors of various 
ages; with a Glossary; designed chiefly as a .First Book for Students:’ 
iuridon, 1846*; and the condensed but practically enlarged edition of the Rev. 
Dr, Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxor^ Dictionary (Ipndon, 1855), will enable anybody 
in a few months to read our early Avriters with ease and enjoyment, and appre- 
ciate more keenly than ever all that is best in Englisli literature. I cannot too 
strongly urge the young student of .Enghsli to bo tborougl?, and teach himself 
Anglo-Saxon^ The digest in the text will show hipr t))at the labour is light, 
while the reward is most abundant. Even by the mere help of that digest, 
Mr. Thorpe’s ‘ Analecta,’ which includes a glossaiy, will servo to carry the 
learner far upon his way. 
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Pronundatim , — ^Vowels nearly as in modem German. M is not a diphthong, 
but a letter with the sounds of English a, in glad and glade. Consonants 
nearly as in modern English, c, always hard,=k. fat the end of a syllable, 
or between two vowels =v ; and g when between two of the letters 00 , o, i, y =y ; 
thus lufige, I love, is pronounced lufiye. h has a very hard sound. \> and is are 
the sharp and flat sound of th (Gr. d), as we still have letters in pairs for sharp 
and flat in p and b, t and d, f and v, k and g, s and z. 

Orthography confused. The most common confusions aro between a and m ; 
0 and a, especially before n in a short syllable, (man, mon); ea, ed, — 0 , e; 
i, 1 , — ^y, y ; eo, — y, — e (seolf, sylf, self) ; eo, — u, especially after "w (sweord, 
swurd); o — n especially in terminations, u ( = v) — f (luue, lufe) : g is often 
added to words ending in i, or omitted from those ending in ig ; g ( = y) is some- 
times placed before e or i (geow, geall). Other confusions in oithography are be- 
tween ng — no — ngc ,* h — g ; x — cs. Accents are often omitted, yet the accent (') 
is essential, e. g. ac, but, — dc, oak ; wende, turned, — wende, expected ; is, is, — ^is, 
ice ; — for, for, — for, went ; fct, at, — ift, ate. — This accent is not tone. Tone is on 
the first syllable of the root ; in compound words on the first word. 

Punctimtion in A.-S. was a dot at the end of a sentence, or lino of a poem. 
Three dots marked the end of a discourse. 


Article and DsMONSTRATiyE Pronoun 




Singular. 


Plural. 


M. 

F. 

N. 


Nom. 

• , se . * 

.. se<5 •• .. 

)?£0t 

pd 

Gen. 

.. ^vea .. 

. . . . . . 

jjtes 

J>ara 

Dat. 

\>a.m .. 

.. .. 

pdia 

)?am 

Acc. 

.. [joiie .. 

pd .. .. 

piXit 

pd 

Abl. 

.. l^y .. 

.. p^IO .. .. 

l^y 

|7am 


^ Noun. 

For Gender no precise rules. A.-8. agrees generally in this with German. 

Decision of Gender by Nominative Ending , — All words in a (except 
names of women) aro masculine, and all arc of Decl. 1 ; in u they 
are cither :.iasc. or fern., and of Decl. 3 ; the rest may be m., f., or 
*' 11 ., Decl. 1 or 2. Decision of Gender hy Dadension . — ^Nouns having 
a gen. sing, in a are masculine ; gen. sing, in 0 arc feminine. Plurals 
with a nominative in as, indicate masculine ; plurals with a nomina- 
tive uncliaiigcd, almost always neuter. Gender also may be deter- 
mined by the inflexion of the indef. art. or adj. Gender supplies 
one of the chief grounds for variation in declension. 

Declension 1, of words ending in an essential vowel : — 


Simple OrderXpi First Declension), 



Singular. 

PluraL 


M. F. N. 


iSiom, . 

* .. a .. ..6 .. e 

an 

Gen, 


ena 

Dat. 

r 


Abl. i 


um 

Acc. 

.. .. (except) .. ,.6 

an 
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Cam'j^x Order (Second and Third Declension). 

Declension 2, of words ending in consonant or unessential o (that is, e for i). 
3, of words ending in u. 


Second Declension. 


Third Declension.' 



M. 

F. 

N. 


M. 

F. 

Nom. 

..(e) .. 

.» •• 

..(o) 

Nom, 

u 

u 

Gen. 

es 

0 

ea 

Gen. 

a 

0 

Dat. & ) 




Dal. & 1 



Abl. / 

e 

e 

0 

Abl. J 

a 

0 

Acc. 

.,(o) .. 

c 

..(e) 

Acc. 

u 

0 

Nom. &1 

as 


..(w) 

Nom, 



Acc. / 

a 

Ace. i 

^ a • • 

a 

Gen. 

a 

a 

a(ona) 

Gen. 

a(cna) . , 

cna 

Dat. & \ 

um . . 

nm .. 

um 

Dat. & ] 

- um 

um 

Abl. j 

Abl, j 


I 


Summary of DecJnislon, 

* 

1. Dative and Ablative are one case. The sense of with (mid, osprossed or 
understood) dcterniines ablative. 

2. Dat. and abl. plural al\^ys in nin. 

3. Nom. and Ace. often Jilike in sing., alway.s in plnr. 

4. Til sim'phi order {Deii. 1) tlie .singlo iullexioa an sing, and plnr., (‘Xc<‘pt that 
the neuter accnisativo sing, is like the nom. : the dat. -and- aid. plur. is of course 
uni, and the gmi. j)lnr. in ena. 

n. In complex order {Deel, 2, 8\ Every feminine iidlexioji i>f the singular is -o. 
Except of the masculines in u, every dat.-and-ald. singular is in -o. Except of all 
the feminines and of the masculin<‘s in u, every gen. sing, is in es. Exia^pt of 
th(^ feminines — for there are no fmniiiim'.s in nondnaiivo -i' — every arnr. sing, is 
like tile nominative. Of the masculimjs in u, and of those nonns only, tlm gen., 
dat.-and-ahl. sing, is in u, En the plurals of the eomplox order, nom. and acc, 
end in a for all feminiiu'S and for maseuline.s in n. Masciiliiu's ending in a con- 
sonant or (cj Jiave them in a.s, and neuters so e*n<ling liavo them like tlie singular, 
or else in u. The gen. plur. is in a, with Hom(itime.s eiia for neuters or for mas- 
culines in u, and always ona for the feminines in u. 

» ! 

Va rial ions in DeAenskm. 

1. Tho genitive plural, normally a, is sometimes preceded hy en, also by r, as 
in adjectives ; sometimes tho o btjforo* ua is left out. 

2. Tho dative plural in um is sometimes written on or an. 

3. Countries and places in a are somolimos indoolinahle, sometimes declined 
after the Latin form. 

4. Proper names in cs sometimes have no ilional os in the genitive. 

5. Words in ung often liavo a ipstcad of e in tho abl. and dat. Feld (feald) 

also makes dat. felda, plur./cldas. » 

6. In monosyllables of the second declension having 83 for root vowel, tho se 
become a in the plural of those words in which so is represented by a in kindred 
tongues, as cUeg, Germ. Tag, Eng. day,— st^ef. Germ. Stab, Eng. statf; but not in 


' Bosk complicates the 3rd declension and obscures its marked characteristic by 
placing in it those neuters of the second which have a plural nominative in u. 
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those of which the le is otherwise represented in English or German, as dsel, 
Germ. Theil, Eng. deal. 

7., Some words transpose cs in the plural, as fisc, lixas; disc, dixas ; tusc, tuxses. 

8. All dissyllables in el, en, er, are apt to be contracted in the oblique cases, as 
ceaster, ceastre ; feminines in el and cii arc often contracted even in the nomina- 
tive, as stefn for stefen. Other dissyllables are liable to contraction when a vowel 
of inflexion follows. 

9. Nouns ending in a single consonant after a short vowel, as sib, peace, double 
that consonant in inflexion (sibbe). It is so with words ending in -nys (-nysse). 

10. Sf6, sea ; law ,* and e^, river, arc usually indeclinable in the singular. 

11. Some nouns aro defective in singular, as ba gifta, the wedding (Ics noces); 
lendenu, loins ; bystru, darkness. Others have no plural, as rest, repose. 

12. For u there is sometimes a in the plural, as beboda for bebodu, com- 
mandments. 

13. Some words in u change u into w or ew in oblique cases, as mclu, flour 
(meal), mclewe and melwe. 

14. Feoh, cattle, money, has gen. feur, dat. fed; also sometimes plural fed. Like 
this are pleoh, danger ; booh, tliigh. Feorli, life ; feores, feoro. vEg, egg, and 
cealf, calf, make in plural a?gru and cealfra. Nild lias sometimes tlie accu- 
sative nilite : nihtes is the adverb, by night, not to he confused with tlic geiiitivo 
nihte. Cu, cow, sometimes has in gen. sing, cus, and in gen. plur. cuna. 

Adjectivk. 

Definite , — ^All Adjectives in positive and superlative, when used with the defi- 
nite article, are declined as the simple order of nouns; adjectives in tho compara- 
tive are so declined, wliellur with or witliout the definite article. Also all 
adjectival pronouns and numerals with the definite article. Adjectives have tlireo 
genders in each foi-m, whether of this definite, or of the indefinite declension. 

In the Indefinite declension there arc peculiar terminations, namely, I’C, in all 
cases of the feminine singular, except the accusative, which is in e. In masculine 
and neuter singular tlieijc is a diflercnce bcdwr'cn dative and ablative, the dative 
being in um, the ablative in c; antt there is an accufative masculine in ne. 
Genitive is in (‘S. In the plural all genders arc declinable alike with a nomiiiativo 
and accusative in -e or u, and a genitive in ra ; the dative as always in um. 

Indefinite Form. 



M. 

F. 

N. 

Singular. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

»» •• 

cs .. 

.. .,(u) .. 

. . re 

.. es 


Dat. 

um .. 

. . re 

.. um 


Acc. 

ne .. 

.. c 

.. „ 


Abl. 

e 

. . re 

.. e 

riural. 

Nora. & 
Acc. 


.. -c(u) 



Gen. 
Dat. & 
Abl. . 

# * • • 

.. 

.. tun ' 



A second Indefinite declension is foimcd of the few monosyllables having m for 
their vowel, of the passive participles of 2nd and 3rd conj. in en, and of polysyl- 
lables with derivative endings (in ig, lie, &c.). Those in se change the root-vowel 
for the singular in the nom. and acc. feminine, and in all cases except those of tho 
xnasetdine ; for the plural in all cases but the genitive ; and they all have a fern * 
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Neuters of adjectives are sometimes used as sjibstantivcs. 

An adjective in the positive degree is used adverbially by adding -o, as yfcle, 
evilly. 

Comparison . — Comparative and superl. signs are -or and -ost, used adverbially. 
Sometimes we find ur or ar, ust or ast, and ysto or isto for esto. 

M. F. N. 

Comparative declension is of endings -ra -re «re, according only to the simple 
order. 

Superlative declcuhion is of ost, the adverbhd ending, for indefinite declension, 
and of esta, -c -e for the definito. 

Some adjectives change ilie vowel in comparison; those of decl. I wliieh do so 
have not or and oat, hut re and cst even adverbially. Otliers, of which the chief 


examples follow, are irregular : — 



g(>d (wcl ) 

good 

bctcro (l)ei) 

betst (beteat) 

yf(‘l (y "ole) 

h<td, mil 

wyrsfi (vvyrs) 

wyrat (wyrrest) 

iw^ali 

•near 

lu'iirre (luiar, nyr) 

iiyhst (iKihst) 

fjajt forme (for^S) 

first 

forts 1*0 (furtSor) 

fyrnu'st 

invcel (mvclc) 

ifreal 

mun‘ (ilia) 

nocst 

lytel 

little 

la'sso (he-s) 

host 

OfT) 

before^ ere 

a'rrc (;•' n r jfTor) 

n'u'st f-osi) 

81 ^ 

lale 

f^i'iSrc (sitSor) 

si^ine.st 

norJSeweord (nor?S) 

rj^fillarard 

(iiorJ^or) 

nortSiorst 

ni^ewcard '^ni^ser) 

•nethf*' 

nitSiTc (iii^sror) 

nitSiancat 

nh'weord ui])) 

upward- 

of(Oc f ofor) 

yfoniost 

iite\v('urd i.iit) 

out intrtl 

uln‘ (liter) 

yti'Oiost 

innevvoard (hm) 

inward 

ino( r<‘ ' innor) 

iimemcht 


Inmost is, therefore, not conipouiided ol' in and moht. 


Sing. 





i^KOlS’OlTN. 






personal. 




Ui, 


2od.* 


did. 






AI. K N. 

Nom. 

ic 


hi 


h(5 bed hit 

Chm. 

mm 


bin 


bid hire bis 

Dot. 

mo 


bo 

7 

him Jiiro Jiiiu 

Acc. 

mo (ni< 

■1i, loec) 

pv. 'boh, bee) 

hinb hi liit 


— 

A. — ^ 

^ 



Dual, 

riur. 

Dual. 

Vlur, 

Plural. 

Noni, 

wit 

wo 



hi (big) 

Omi. 

uncor 

lire (user) 

incer 

OOWiil 

hira (heora) 

l)at. 

func 

us 

inc 

eow '1 

Jiim (licom) 

Acc. 

lunc 

us (usih) 

iuc (incil) 

cow (eowih)/ 

hi (hig) 


The variations between braekei| occur sometjuies in poetry. 

The thiril personal pronoun is used as^a Jivjledive, or sylf de(^]ined as an adjec- 
tivc is added to the personal in ecpial case and gender, or placed as nominative after 
a dative, asWsylf. Sin is sometimes used by the poets as reflectivo possessive of 
3rd person. 

Possmivo 

formed from the genitives of only the two first persons is declined as the indefinite 
adiectives. When the syllable of inflexion begins with a vowel, those in er are 
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' Demonstrative. 

Se, seo, {>86 1, used also as article fsee above) = is, ea, id, is used also as a relative 
pronoun. The )?are demonstrative is )jes, jjeds, (sis (hie, hajc, hoc). 


singular. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

bes 

}7e<.>s 

. |?is 

.. }?as 

Gen. 

jjises . . 

})isso . 

. jjises . . 

. . I^Lssa 

Dat. 

Jjisum . . 

[jisse . 

. )?isum .. 

.. jjisum 

Acc. 

{jisno . . 

|3j1s 

. l^is 

,. (Jiis 

Abl. 

l^ise 

)?isso . 

. J?iso 

.. j?isum 


We find also jjissum for )?isum, Jjisscs for J?ises. Also t^isscre and l?issera for 
jjisse and {^issa, and in plur. )jtes for jjas (these and those). 

Indeclinable |3e is often used for se, seo, }7a3t, especially with a nda tive signifi- 
cation, and later as an article (the). Compound )?iet)?e is read j^aettc. 


Interrogative. 

Hwylc, which? hwaj^Ser, whether? follow the indefinite declension; and hwa, 
hwoet, who, what, is thus declined. (It has only a singular.) 


M. N. 

Nom. hwa hwsot 

Gen hwacs 

Dat. hwam (hw.f m) 

^ - 11 ■ ■ 

Acc, hwone (hwmne) hwiet 

Abl hwi 


This is never used with a subshintive, and with an adjective usually governs 
the genitive, as hwmt yfeles, what evil ? 

JVbte.— HwfioiSer in neuter is used for making a whole proposition interrogative. 


Notes on Prono^s. 

Indefinite Pronouns, aBghwflst, soghwylc, &c., are declined according to the last 
word in their compound. 

Sum (some) is often found after gen. plur. of the cardinal numbers, meaning 
** about that number.’* 

Fela (much, many) is indeclinable. 

OtSer means other, or second; awtier, one of two. 

These and most pronbonsL not otherwise characterised follow the indeMte 
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Cardinal Nww&m.-— ^n, twa, J?reo, feower, fif, six, seofon, eahta, nigon, tyn, 
endlufon (one left), twelf (twa lufon two left over ten), )7roottyiie, foowcrtyne, &o. 

Ordinal Numbers . — Se forma (first), se o^Ser (second), se }?rydda, feorjfa, fifta, 
sixta, scofojja, eahta(?a, nigofja, t(3<5)ja, eiidlyfta, twelftsi, jjryttod^Sa, feowertoutha, &c. 
For numerals the A.-S. used the Roman I, II, &c. 

Of the Cardinal Numbers, dn is declinable like an adjective. 


( twa and l>rcd thus : — 

Ibu (both) M. h\ N^. 

Nom. & Acc. twegen.. .. twa .. .. twa (tu) 


Gou. twegm (twega) 

Hat. & Abl twam 


Nom. & Acc. fay .. .. J>rcu .. .. fjvod 

Gen. J^n-dra 

Hut.^& Abl I^mn 

Feower retains feower iti dative. Fif and six Jind seofon sometimes have genitive 
in a. Ealita, nigon, ondlnfon, and compounds in tyne an* iiuleelinubh). Tlio 
oilu'rs ar<3 decdinable, also the hais in tig, liiit without gender. 

Hund, protixed to tens after tiO, is sometimes omitted wlnui a bund pre(*e<l(\s. 

Units added to terns as onb’nals go tirst with “and,’* or last as cardinals. In 
ordinals afba* 100 the snialU'r numlxn- is last, and tlu*. substantive is repeated, as 
blind wintra and jjiittig wintra. 

The Ordinals hdlow delinite dei'hmsiun, except Ot5(T. Ifimd, hundred, {juseud, 
arc subsbintives, and form no ordinals. 

Healf after an ordiiad diminislies it b}^ omebalf. 

MnUipllfuitkes in h'ald are <le<dined as adjectives; d-hee are adverbs; -f ne» aro 
nouns. adde<l to ordinals in abl. sing, or to cardinals in th(} plur. means 
“ times.” 

A^Kiai. 


Anglo-Saxon verbs form the p.assive, as in Englisli, ]>y lielp of Auxiliaries. 
They have ih(3 usual moods, but Jio uetivc future among tlui Umses. Tlie presmd 
stands for tlio future. Wille and .seeal exfU’ess will or command, but only 
indirectly, and occasionally a sense of futurity. The active perfect of verbs is 
formed witli bfcbbe, tins pluperf. with baifde, and tlie parfh'ip](». liu the pa.ssivG 
the auxiliaries of tlie present arc com or w»ior^5(3 ; of the impiirb’ct, wa3s, weartS ; 
of the perfect, com-worden ; of the pluperfect, wms-wordon ; of the future, bed or 
sccal bedn. 

Auxiliaries, 


ITmn, to be. 

I Ilf, pres. ger. wesan-no 
pres. part, wesendo 
past part, (gewesen) 


lud, pros, com 
cart 
is 'ys)* 

pi. syud (syndon) 
Subj. pres. * 

sing, sy (sed, sig) 
pi. ayn 


Imperative, sing. 2, wes, plur. 2, wesa^, we^e. 


Iiid. inipcrf. w^s 
wiftro 
wstis 

pi. wt^ron 
Subj. imperf. 

sing. W£f*r© 
pi. w^ron 


There is also negative ncora so conjugated. 

Eom with a gerund expresses obligation, as, is id luflgenue (ought to he loved) ; 
with the present part, denotes a precise point of time. 
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Bedn, to be. 


Inf. pres, ger. be(5n -ne 
pres. part, bednde 


Ind. pres, bed 
byst 
byiS 

pi. bedtS and bed 
Siibj. pres. 

sing, bed 
pi. been 

Imperative, sing, bed, plur. bediS (bed). 

Hdbhan, to have (also nabban its negative). 

Ind. pres, liabbe (bfobbo) 
bselst (iiafast) 

luf. pres. babban hcoftS (bafaiS) 

gcr. babbenne pi. wo babba^S (balia^i) 

part. pros. baBb])ori(]o babbe, wo, &c. 

past part. Inefd (lijefed) Subj. pres. 

sing, babbo (bajbbe) 
pi. babbon (an) 


Ind. imperf. 

(is wanting). 


Subj. imperf. 

(is wanting). 


Imperative, sing, hafa, pi. go babba^ and babbe go. 


Ind. imperf. bmfdo 
bsefdcst 
bmfdo 
pi. bsofdon 

Subj. imperf. 

sing, baofdo 
pi. bajfdoii 


Willan, to will (and its negative nyllan), 

Ind. pres, wille (nolle) 

wilt (nelt, &c.) 
will 

Inf. pres, willan pi. we, &c., willatS 

part, willende wille, we, &c. 

Subj. pres. 

sing, wille 
pi. willoii (on) 

Imperative to negative, nolle Jju, 


Ind. imperf. woldc 
woldost 
woblo 
pi. woldon 

Subj. iinpe^rf. 

sing, wolde 
pi. woldon 


WeortSan, to become (German’ werden). 


Inf. pres. ger. weor^5an-no 
pms. part, weor^ endc 
past part, (ge)worden 


Ind. prc& wcoi^c 
wyrst 
wyi*t5 

^ pi. weor)3aiS & 
weoriSe 

Subj. pres. 

sing. weortSo 
pi. weor^on 


Ind. imperf. woar<5 
wunlo 
wc‘art5 
pi. wurdon 


Imperative, woortS, wcorJja^S, and wcoriSc. 


Subj. imperf. 

sing, wiirde 
pi. wurdon 


Sceal, sball. 

Ind. pres, scoal Subj. pros, scyle 

scealt 

sceal ^ Imperfect sceolde 

pi. sewlon (sceolon) plur. sceoldon 

* \* 

The Three Conjugations, 

Verbs are simple and complex. Their conjugation is defined by the character 
of the imperfect tofise. The Simple Verbs (including all verbs in ian, which 
are mostly derivative) form Cmjugation X, and are divided into three classes : a, 
those forming the imperf. in ode ; h, those forming it in de or te only [d after a 
soft consonant, d, i5, f, w, g, or 1, m, n, r^ s. t after a hard one, t, p, c, h, x, and 
8 when preceded by another consonant] ; those of which the imperf. is in de or 
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te, with a change of vowel in tho preceding syllable. The past participle is in 
all these classes simply formed by omitting the final o from tho imporfoct. 

Tho Complex Fcr&« form tho second and third conjiigatic^is. Their imperfects 
are all monosyllables, their past xmrticiples arc in on or n. They all change their 
root vowel in forming the imperfect, and they arc classed according to tho nature 


of that change as follows : 

Conjugation Jf. Conjugation I FI. 

Class : — a h c .... 1 .... a — ■ h o 

changes tho vowel j 

in tho imperf. > tfi o 6 a d, ca 

inOio. ana subj. to) : 



])OComing in the ^ 




2ii<l 

j>ers. sing,, 




and 

tho whole 




plural of 


i u 


ami throughout 




the suhj. ^ 




Examptjos. 




ConJoijdfioft 1, 





Classes 




a 

h 


c 



Laiicafir 

c. 


J r’ing. 1 

.. lufigu no\(‘' 

.. hienu' (luirii') 

< .. syllo (give, s«dl) 

2 

,. .. hi last 

.. h;ernst 

. . . . 

.. sylst 

ri 

.. lul'a^^ .. .. 

lueru^ 

. . . . 

.. syl^S 

jihir, ) 

we, Scr.) hiliaiS 

^ 1 l)ieru:i^ 


.. sylla^S (Sc i 


.. .. luligo we, & 

c. 1 hanmo 

1 

Hyllo J 

LMPiinKr.eT. 





sing. 1 

.. liilWe.. 

.. bau-nde 


.. ge(fld« 

2 

, . . , odej?t . 

dc'st 

.. seal (li st 

;; 

o<lo 


. . . . 

,. sealdo 

plnr. 1, 2, P» 

.. .. o<i()n 

dojf . 

.. se?},ldon 


(odon; 






iSutjjnnvii 

re. 


Preaent sing. 1,2, 

.. .. Inlige 

. . 1 aM-nn 

. . . . 

.. syllo 

phir. 1,2, 

.. .. lufion (au) 

,. bjeijion (an) 

. . syllon 

InPEUJ'ECT. 





sing. 

.. .. lufode.. .. 

,, bienido 

. . . . 

.. scaldo 

f ’ 

.. .. odfiii .. 

. . don 

. . don 


(edoii) 

• 





Jmpmifive, 


Pt'eaenf. sing.- 

.. .1 Infa .. 

.. liforn 

. . .. 

.. syle 

plnr. 2 

. . go lufia^S & \ 

.. biornal5&).. 

.. syllaiS & \ 


Infigo go / 

bforrie 


• syllo ) 

\ 


Infinitive, 


T^f»r»cmT>f. 

. . . . lufian . « . 

. . . bffirnan 


► . . syllan 

Ceriind 

.. (to) lufigonne . 

. .. baemonno . 

. . . syllenne 

Fart, present . . . . 

. , . . lufigendo - 

.. bmrnendo . 

. . . syllondo 

Part, past 

,.(gG)lutbd .. . 

m 

. . . bmrned 

.. . 

. *. BoeJld 

» 
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Conjugation, IL 






Classes 












a 

b 

C 





Indicative. 


Present* sing. 1 

• • 

• • 

oto (eat) .. 

.. l^te (let) .. 

fare (go) 

2 

• • 


ytst .. .. 

.. lf£tst 

.. fssrst 

3 

, , 

. . 

yt 

. . b&t 

.. fsoriS 

plur. 

. . 

• • 

otaiS & ) .. 

.. lif'ta^ & \ .. 

.. faraiS & ) 

1, 2. 3/ 



ete / 

l<€te / 

faro / 

Imperfect. 






sing. 1 

.. 




..let 

. . for 

2 

.. 

,, 

cf'tu • . . . 

.. Icte 

.. fdro 

3 

.« 

.. 

l^t 

.. let 

.. for 

plur. 1, 2, 3 

•• 

•• 

£6ton .. .. 

.. leton .. .. 

.. fdron 





Subjunctive. 


Present, sing. 1,2, 3 

.. 

.. 

ote . . . . 

.. let to 

.. faro 

plur. 1, 2, 3 


.. 

oton . . . . 

.. IcGtoii .. .. 

.. faron 

Imperfect. 






sing. 

.* 

.. 

«’te .. .. 

.. lete 

., fore 

plur. 

•• 

•• 

aiton . . . . 

.. leton ., ,. 

.. foron 





Imperative. 


Present. sing. 2 


.. 

ct 

. . li^t 

.. far 

plur. 2 

• . 

. • 

etaiS & 1 .. 

.. la)tai$ & 1 .. 

.. faraiS & ) 




cto / 

la3to / 

fare j 





Infinitive. 


"PTfisiPirf: .f - ... , 



etan . • . . 

• . bf'tan » • . ■ 

. . faraii 

("r^^rnrifl 

** 


^ etaiino • . 

.. lif'tanne .. .» 

• . faniuiio 

Bart, proseut • • • . 



etciule . . 

.. l^Otcndo .* .. 

. . farondo 

Bart- past - • - - . * 





• . fxiveu 




Conjugation III. ‘ 






Classes 



r 


a 

b 

„ , 

c 





Indicative. 


Present sing. 1 

.. 

.. 

byme (bum) 

.. write (write) 

.. scedte (shoot) 

2 

.. 

.. 

byrnst 

.. writst .. .. 

.. scytst 

3 

.« 

.. 

byrn^S,. .. 

.. writ .. .. 

.. scyt 

plur. 

.. 

.. 

byrna^ & 1 

. . writa^S & 1 . . 

.. scedtaiS & 1 

1, 2, 3/ 



byrno 1 

write / 

scedte / 

Imperfect. 






sing. 1 

«• 

. . 

barn .. .. 

.. wr<£t .. .. 

.. scedt 

2 

• . 

. • 

♦bwrno .. .. 

.. .. 

. . ’"sewto 

3 

.. 

.. 

bar!i . . , , 

.. wrat.^i .. .. 

.. sceat 

plur, 1,2,3 

•• 

•• 

*bMrnon 

. . ♦wr/ton . . . . 

. . *scwton 

« 




Subjunctive. 


Present, sing. 1,2, 3 

.. 

.. 

byme ., .. 

.. write ,. .. 

.. scedte 

plur. 1,2,3 

• . 

,, 

byrnon .. 

.. writon .. 

scedton 

Imperfect. 






wng. 

.. 

«• 

•bwme .« 

*Tirr’^A'p 

1.- 
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Conjugation ITI.-^eonlinued, 
Classes 




a 

b 

0 




Imperative, 


Pment. 

sing. 2 

.. .. bym .. .. 

.. writ 

.. scedt 


plur. 2 

.. .. byrDai5& \ 

.. writaiS & i .. 

.. sceotaiS \ 



byme / 

wide ) 

hocote j 




Jnjlnith e. 


Present 


. . . . bvrnan . . 

.» wntan .. .. 

.. sere (tan 

(b=‘rimd 

.... 

.. bjrnanne .. 

. wiitaime 

.. scceStanne 

Part, present . . . 

.. . hyniende^.. 

.. write iitio .. 

.. sceotendt) 

Part, past . 

. 

.. .. bierucw 

.. widen .. .. 

.. scoten 


Non s ON Con iloaiion ( Varm/ms minded , 


CoNJUGAiiON I a. — The g in lutigc, &c ~y, and stands by a rule of (iiphnny 
Indwcon i ^the essential let Ur of vtrhs m iin and c A few verbs in im litivo 
hometimes -ede and -ed for -ode and -od, as wglian fto soil , cnaii 'to plongUj. 
Ill this and m nil conjugations tin twophiid tonns in atS and caiciistd, at? 
vvlion tlj( verb follows, < when it pieeedts a piononn 

T b — This class includes transitn<s (as t\llan, to ftll dcuvtd fiom inlransi- 
tiMs of Conjugations IF oi 111 Uallan, to fill), ibo donvabvi s fiom substmtivos 
and adjectives not having i tor charaetaistic (it pan, to bind, tioni lap. lope). 
Hero and al\> ays when a consiinani is doiibh it buonns single 1 m foie anotlnr 
consonant, o also is msoited hoton st wIuh iuphon> diinamU it, in the pnstiit 
tense, iie|^ in mipdftei. Those in -tan and -dan lake no addilional t or d in 
iiijptifict. ettun, to set, — sette Tlio^e in -siu biko gemrilly t loi ^ m drd 
pe rsoii (as aW t, lie^ nelexins ). 

8onie verbs follow both these fonns, ns leotiin, also libliau, to live, fn tins 
cl iss aro some veihs m can —(yian, which must not hi roidounded vvitli lati. 
Tin c is often use el at landora alter c and g, 

1 c — Ilde tht‘ past paitieipb is always eontiaeted. Hahhan anti willan nro 
iiifgulars of tins class Eleven othei veibs ot the class eli.inge' the vowel in the 
inemosyllahic present, as well as m tlm inipeiftct. The anuhaty sctal (shall) is 
t»ne , the othtr li'u arei 

Pje^ent Luhmftee. 

onnnan, to know, s can, eMume (or canst , can, pi. cunnoii . 

pi uniion . 


niinaii, to give . . 

an, uUno .. .. 

.. an 

gemunan, to re-i 
member J 

geman, gr manst 

.. geman 

to dare 

dear, dcarst . . . . 

.. dear 

to need 

I^earf, h^arfst .. 

.. hoarft 
01 |?urfe 

dugaii, to htdp .. 

de'ah 

.. 

may, m®g, 

miht ^ . 

.. miBg 

must, mdt, meist 

.. mot 

igan, to possess 

db, ago .. .* .. 

.. dls 

witan, to know . . 
& 

wdi, wdst .. .. 

.. wat 


pi. diirjon 


pkf magem 


pi motoii. 
pi agon . 
pi. witon . 


neg* nytattf 


Jmp<rf Indifofnf 
.. s tu^S , pi cniSeiD 
. u^So u^Sem 

. . . gomunelo . . genmndoi 
Vie^ent Suhjundive, 

.. .. 1 duiro ..dorston 
2 eleirsto 

.... Jyiirte* .... |>orfton 
d l^orfte 

(Imperf Indieativet dolite.) 
Jmptrp Ind, mihte, imbton 

Pr, Suhj, mealite, xneaht 

mot) .. .. melste, m<^ton 
dge .. .. dhte» ^iton 
wite .. wiste, wistou 

A 

wiss0 


Jxi these verbs the prcfs. plural in on ia usually changed to e Wore the pronoun (we mago 
but uu mage wc, now may we). Most of them want the past pari but Oan has cu^» &a 
VOL* I* R 
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Conjugation II, a. — ^To this class belong the irregular auxiliaries wesau and 
bedn» to be. It contains words that have long e or i (not e, i) before a single 
characteristic. Those before a double characteristic substitute e for one of the 
two letters in the imperative, as liege, lige. 

Irregulars in this class are gesedn, to see, ic gesed, he gesyhtS or geseah, 

pi. jgesawon, 
jgesewen, or 
(gesegen. 

Imperf. gesedh or gesyh. 

gefedn, to rejoice, ic gefed, he gefeah pi. f gefagen 

\ gefiegen. 

ewe^San, to say, is regular, except that it changes 15 
into d in the plural imperfect, the imperative, and 
the past participle. 

II. b, contains not many words, of which some have short eo for short e in the 
imperfect. To the 1st person of hd and oiifd h is sometimes added, but this 
belongs rather to 2nd person imperative. 

II. c.— faran must not be confounded with feran, to convey or change place, 
which belongs to I. b. 

Conjugation III. a, of words having a short i (y) before m, im, ng, nc, nd, mb, 
mp, or a short e or eo before 11, Ig, It, rp, rf, rg, «&c., with a sfiort ea (sb) in the 
imperf., and in the past part. o. To this belongs the iiTegular auxiliary weorlSan, 
to become. 

III. b, of all verbs with a hard i = German ei. 

III. c, — In this, which like the preceding is very regular, scdlSan, to seethe, 
changes IS to d in some inflexions ,* some in s, — cedsan, to choose, forledsan, to 
lose, liredsan, to rush, — change in like manner s to r. 


Formation of Words, 

hy Derivation, which is prefix or suffix of parts having no present meaning by 
themselves ; by Comiiosition, which is joining of words. 

1. Derivation.— 

a. Prefixes, of negation, opposition, &c. : un-, on-, n- (used chiefly with 

‘pronouns and adverbs), or-, a-, se-, olS-, mis-, wan- or won- 
(derived from adj. wana, lacking), and-, wilSer-, to- and for-, 
which often imply deterioration, 
of time, place, degree, &c. : ge- sometimes collective, implies 
activity, often seems to be a mere augment, as in verbs, be- 
(usually implies activity), ed- (=re-, again), sin- (ever), 
sam- (half), sam- (together, from samod), »!- (all), 
to pronouns^ and adverbs: hw- (interrogative), h- s- 
(determinate, as hider, swa), jf (determinate, as pmt, )?ii5er), 
(chiefly as regards the speaker) (chiefly as reg^s another thing) 
leg- ge-. » 

b. Suffixes, denoting persons : -a, -ere, -estre, -end, -e', -el, -ol, 

, (also things) (masc.) (fem.) (also things) 

-ing, -ling (diminutive), -waru (inbabitants of a 

(also (sometimes also (pliir. -ware) 

patronymics) of contempt) 

town or country), -en, 

(masc. and a 
ifew neute^s.^ 
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c. Suffixes, denoting action, quality, &c. : -m, -els, -lac, -bad, scype, 

(masc.) (usually (maac.) 

luasc.) 

-dom, -na%, -aiS, -ot5, -ut5, -i5, -d, -t, -ot, -t, -ing, 
(masc.) (mostly (masc. 

fern.) ft-oiu verbs) 

-ung, -le, -nes, -nys, -nis, -ii, -o, -ern, -ed, -1. 

(chiefly to form (neuters, 

names of qualities denoting 

from adjectives) a place) 

Adjectival Terminations: -e, -ig, -lie, -sum, -iHc, -ol, -.on, 

(mental (especially 

quality) denotes a 

material) 


-ern. 

-bsere, -cd -d, -iht, -laind. 

-weard. 

-tig. 

(chiofly 

(nattu’i* of 

(situation) 

(tens tn 

regions 

thliitO 


nnm- 

of globe) 


bciing) 


-o<5e, -feald. 
(in ordinal (-fold) 
numbers) 


Adverbial Temiuiatwns : -urn or -es, from (\isos ; -c (usual when adverb 
formed from adjective), -lice, -<ler, -er, -rtjr, -ar, -tin, -on. 

Verbal Termhidiions : -iaii (most nniveryal), -ciaii, -giaii, -siun, -iiian, -tin, 
-citaii, -la'oan. 

2. Composition. — A nglo-Saxons made much use of compound words. 1'lie last 
part of tile compound shows its part of s]K‘(ch by hmiunur 
tioii or inilexion, and usually is tlie nmin word whieli the 
other tieliucs and qntdilics. 'Ihe >Nortls must commonly used 
are lieafod- (lu'ad), I^etid- tp(‘oj)l(‘), ful- (fulli, heah- 
(high), efeii- emn (-) -laud, -hiirh, -riec, -cneft, -man, 
-wis, -fa).d, -full, -b'us (h ss). 

( cM Muctiriics ( w hence 

ii<iuiis-fuH, in -nis, 

or udvcrhfc. -h licc) -ly.si, or -laii-t) 

» 

Syntax,— Anglo-Saxon S^mtax has a general resemhlanoe to the Greek and 
I-«ii tin. 

The Verb usually, but not invariably, following both siibjeet and object, comes 
last in the seiiteneo. Tbe negative generally stands before the verb, “ Not fear 
yo,” instead of Fear ye not,” 

Nouns are in tlie genitive when tliey denote measure, value, weight, age, &c., 
as sex peninga wyrtJie, sixpenny worth ; or if answering tlie question when, as 
ussa tida, In (of) our times. 'Hiey are sometimes, liowciver, in the dative, with 
the preposition “ on ” answering tliat question, as on o}?nnn dfoge, on the second 
day; or in the ablative, as in the text that, our Lord went through the fields, 
restedagum, on the SaJ>bath-day. There is an ablative absolute in A.-S. as in 
Latin — as, up-a-sprungenro siuuian (orto sole), the sun having arisen. 

Of Adjectives the indefinite form is used for e^Lclamations, and the adjectives in . 
A.-S., as in other languages, govern cases in genitive for measure, baskets full 
of; or want, as leohtcs leas, tightless; dative Yor similitude, like to, &c. 

Fronouns , — A short pronoun in the dative is put between subject and verb close 
to the verb, as ** Then it was said to him,” &c.. |?a saede him men, &c. The 
article is sometimes used with proper names, as Se Johannes, John. Sometimes 
it is used together with the pronoun, as He se bisceop, he the bishop ; or after 
other pronouns, as “in thine the holy name.” In short sentences the relative 
pronoun is often omitted. There being no reciprocal pronoun, each other, one 
another, are expressed by a repetition of the personal ; for ** they met each other,’* 

R 2 
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it would be ** they met they.” This personal supplies also the place of the relative 
when J?e precedes, as, ho h^rh hine, through whom. 

Verbs usually govern the accusative. Signifying to name, they govern the 
nominative. Many too govern the genitive, as lystan to lust or desire, wiindrian 
to wonder at, or govern the accusative or dative of the person and the^genitive of 
the thing. Others, as fyligan to follow, beodan to bid, andswarian to answer, 
hancan to thank (hanca Gode, thank God), govern the dative. The present 
infinitive is never used with the particle t(5, as in modem English. But the 
gerund always requires t(). The preposition is sometimes separated from the 
word it governs and placed, for emphasis, immediately before the verb, as “ which 
all creatures (by live) live by,” instead of, “ by whicli all creatures live.” 

Prepo8///o?w.— These among others govern tlie dative : fram, from ; of, of ; by, 
by, through ; aot, at ; to, to ; into, into ; »er, before, ere ; feor, far ; be noriSaii, to the 
north of i behindan, behind ; beheonan, on this side ; betweox, betwixt, among ; 
biitan, without, except ; botwynaii, between. These govern both accusative ami 
dative : for, for ; beforan, before ; o^, unto ; gomang, among ; on, on ; uppon, upon ; 
innon, within; iiton, without; ofer, over; under, under; td-geannes, towards. 
Mid, with, governs accusative and ablative. Tliesc govern the accusative only : 
geond, beyond, througli ; )?urh, through, by ; ymb, round, about ; ongean, agen, 
against, towards; wiiSmftan, after, behind ; wit5foran, before; witSinnan, within; 
wit$utan, without ; abutan, about ; ymbutan, round about. 

Conjunctions are numerous and partly simph^, partly compound, or of two words 
separated in the sentence, but mutually dependent, as swa . . . swa, so . . . as, 
hwte^er {^e . . , |?e, wheth(3r ... or. Some govern the subjunctive, e.sp(?cially, 
as in Latin, in subordinate propositions, such arc |?a3t, that ; to )?on J^set, to the end 
that; |jetih, though; swylcc, as if; gif, if; hwm^er, whether; sam . . , sara, 
wlicther ... or. The verbal conjunction utan, with the infinitive expresses desire 
or intention, as utan wircan mannan, let us make man. 

Adverbial Expressions.— is A.-S. for yai, yes. Ne means not, and usually 
stands before the verb. Nas is used also for not. Na is English no, though in 
composition it stands commonly for none. Ne so, for no, is opposed to ge so, yes. 
Negative words compounded with ne have also tlie ne repejated in the sentence, 
even if there be another negative in it, as “ No man ever saw God,” Ne geseah 
na^fre nan man God. 

Pkosody. — ^T he structure of the verse used by the Anglo-Saxons will bo illus- 
trated, as we proceed, by the discussion of their poetry. 

The rule of versificfi^iontgivcn by Bask has bcrai questioned by Mi’. Guest in his 
English Ehfthms, and Mr. Guest thinks that, the rule being made, the text of 
MSS. is sometuncs tortured into orthodoxy. The rule seems, however, to have been 
fairly deduced from Anglo-Saxon practice. Versification is not by syllabic quantity, 
but by alliteration ; “that is, when, in two immediately successive and connect^ 
lines, there occur thi’ee words btjginning with the same letter, and so that tlie third 
or last word stands first in the second line, and the two others are in the first line, 
the initial letters in these three words are tlien called ‘ riming letters.’ The last 
of these letters is considered as iliic ‘chief letter;’ after which, the two letters in 
the preceding verse, Avhich are called ‘ sub-letters,* must be adjusted.” If the cliief 
letter is a vowel, the sub-letters also must be vowels; yet, if possible, wt the 
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CHAPTER V. 

* 

Such writing as tlie ancient Gaols carved upon 8tav(\s, in 
Oghuiin letters, was known of old to tlu^ Se()p of the 
Anglo-Saxons. The Scop derived from Scapan, to itomnu-r'’' 
Shape or Create, his name, (liat corresponded in scaiso 
to the Greek Poet, or IMakcr. Song and joy were expr(?ss(^d 
by the same word Glee ; the harp was the g!ee~boam, and the 
minstrel was the glee-man. l>ut tlio joy of the song lay seld(.>rn 
in its gaiety of theme, war or religion, treaic^d always with a, 
solid earnestness. The song was the (‘ompanioii of leasts, and 
therefore glee was at oiu^e music and joy. .In Pagan t inn's ihvw, 
was no topic but 'war that pleas(‘d the clii(d'tain wliom the 
minstrel served. Tin' jnu't was the taniily historian, wlio praised 
with a full stomach and ready wit the deeds of which Ins 2 )atvon 
was most proud, lie planned his })ra.iso into a harmony of 
w^ords that served not only to ph'ase tln^ eaj’. Wl)eJi literature 
was j)rescrvod only or chiefly by •ora, 1 tradition, and tliero 
were few records but those of memory, tlie meti’ical form of 
delivery served as a tocluiical aid to exact re(*ollociiori ; and 
tliis, Avo shall iind, was to a remarkable degre(^ tlio character of 
the short-lined, alliterative Anglo-Saxon verse.* 

lint if there were no writers of books, there were writers of 
.Runes. Runic inscriptions are not found in the fSoiitli of Eng- 
land, where, innocent although most of tliem doubtless were, 
they Avere rooted out by Christian zeal as relics of l^igaii super- 
stition. They were simply insenptions jn the letters used by 
the Teutonie .nations, and by others too. before 4he Roman 
alphabet supplanted them ; and the word Rune, not only sug- 
gestive of magic but in the mere sense of a letter, remained in 
occasional use among the Anglo-Saxons in this country. Of 
the Runes themselves, which seem to have been used for some 
time among the Angles of the North country, we still have 
both in MS, and cut upon stone several northern examples* 
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For after the flight of Paulinas they were missionaries of the 
Gaelic school, trained rather to adapt than destroy memo- 
rials of Paganism, who Christianised Northumbria. Mercia, too, 
was taught by Gaelic monks of Lindisfame ; and we have Runes 
upon the coins of its first Christian kings, Peada and Ethelred. 

The Runic letters, which vary among each other in different 
parts of ancient Europe, but show clear signs of a common 
origin, are not utterly unlike the Phcenician-Hebrew ancestors 
of tlie present European alphabet. They do not form an A B C 
nor an alpha-beta, but their first-named symbols have the 
powers of the letters f, li, th, 6, r, c ; for which reason the order 
of the Runic letters is called, not an alphabet, but a futhorc. 
The Phoonician-Hebrew alphabet, whence we derive that now 
prevalent, was, like every other first effort at writing, symbolic 
and pictorial. Thus its letters were — Aleph, an ox ; Beth, a 
house; Gimel, a camel; Daleth, a door; He, a window; Vau, 
a peg ; Zayiu, a sword ; and so forth. The Runic futhorc is 
constructed in the same way, and also begins with a head of 
cattle. Head and horns, conventionally pictured, stood first for 
Feoh, an ox ; and then the list proceeded — Ur, a bull ; Thorn, 
a tree ; Os, a door ; Rad, a saddle ; Cten, a torch, &c. — giving 
apparently as many letters as the sounds of the Teutonic speech 
required. But if the Runic alphabet or futhorc did really give 
a letter for each sound, it did what the Roman alphabet cer- 
tainly does not, either for Anglo-Saxon or for modem English 
of any later period, although it does bestow upon us such letters 
of Supererogation as c, q, and x. 

Among examples in this country of Runic inscriptions is a 
memoiial of King Alcfrid, in three couplets of Anglo-Saxon, 
engraved on the western face of the Cross at Bewcastle, in 
Cumberland. Alcfrid died probably a.d. 664. On two sides 
of a similar cross at Ruthwell, in Aimandale, are the following 

fragments o#>a poem on the Crucifixion. The Cross speaks : — 

• 

“God Almighty made himself ready when "'he would mount to the Cross, 
fearlessly before men in sight of many. ... I raised the mighty King, 
Heaven’s Lordf I durst not bow. Men derided us both together. I stained 
with blood. . . , Christ was on the rood, yet thither nobles came in haste 
from afar to the afflicted one. I beheld all that, sore was my dole and dree. 
. . . Wounded with nails they laid Him down limb weary, they ptood at His 
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On tlie continent of Europe, and especially among the Scandi- 
navians, many Eunic inscriptions still remain; and it is not 
without significance that the most ancient Runic relic yet dis- 
< covered, a gold bracelet, attributed to the third or fourth century, 
and found at Buzeu, in Wallachia (now in the Museum at 
Bucharest), is inscribed Guth aniod IIailag — One Holy God. 

When not carved upon stone, metal, whalebone, or other 
durable material, the Teutonic rune was usually cut on a piece 
of smoothed wood, or bark of the birch or ash. The Christian 
poet Venantius Foi*tunatus, wliom Abbot Jlildiiin called Scho- 
lasticissimus, and who, when ho said barbarian,” meant always 
German,” writing, at the close of the sixth or beginning of the 
seventh century, to a bad correspomh'nt, tells him that if paper 
be scarce, he may take bec(*li-bark ; and that if bo weaiy of 
the sight of Roman letters, he may try Hebrew, Acluxuiumian, 
or Greek ; or he may “ write barbarous riim.ss on ashoii tables, and 
let the flat wand take the ])laco of })apor.” ^ As tlu^ I <atin for book 
was bark, liber, whence our word library, so, from the (*oinmon 
origin of the art of wiiting, the Anglo-Saxon l)de, our book, meant 
also the bcoch-triic, of which the lirst book was a (mtting. The 
cutting might be of any couvo-nient sort — a strip of bark, a 
wood-shaving, or a (‘udgol. A long letter from her lover might 
be as much as a strong girl (‘oi\ld cany in her arnis. Among 
the pieces in the Exeter book, which contains fragnumts of 

* Barbara traxiucis })iugatur Rliima tabollis, 

papyrus agii virgula plana val(*l'. — vi. .18. 

I quote through, and upon tiiis subject ilorivo idfonnaticiii from, Mr. 
Daniel H. Haigh, whose learned and suggestive, hut not overyAvliero convincing 
1xx)k, entitled the ‘Conquest of Briiaiu by the Saxons: a IJannony of the 
“Historia Britonum,’" the writings of Gildns, the “Brut,’* and’ the Saxon 
Chronicle, with reference to the events ot‘ the Fifth and Sixth Centuries ’ 
(London, 1861), contains an excellent chapter on “ the Antiquity of Thonetic 
Writing as practised by the Teutonic Races.’* Mr. Haigh traces the runes 
to Woden, and makes Woden cousin and contemporary of Javan, the son of 
Japheth, to which end he amends the ti-anslation of Ezekiel xxvii. 19, and for 
« Dan also and Javan,” reads “ Wodan and Javan.’* He suspects too Japheth 
in the chief God of the Thracians, Zalmoxis, who is identified with Seim, who 
is identified with Jaijheth, and Salmon is the name of^a fish; while the 
Assyrian Hca, who represents Japheth, is called “lord of the understanding” 
and “ the intelligent fish.” The student who does not assent to such reasoning 
Ml yet find much that is original and sound as well as learned in this hook 
of Mr. Haigh’s, and his companion volume on “ the Anglo-Saxon Sagas.” 
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ancient Anglo-Saxon poetty, including lines written in Bunic 
letters, is one in which a messenger, who has brought a letter 
to a lady from her lover, says, " What ! then he bade me entreat 
thee, he who inscribed (tbisne beam) this beam.” And again, 
our word teach — A.-S. tajcan — ^is from t6con, a sign or letter, of 
which the root tac is found in the Greek So>co 9 , and Latin docus 
beam. To write also, A.-S. writan, is a word used in Beo- 
wulf, the ancient Anglo-Saxon epic, to express the gash made 
by a knife. We might trace through many other words asso- * 
ciated with the mechanism of books and writing the old manner 
and the old marvel at what seemed to the ignorant a miracle of 
secret signing (A.-S. seegan, to say ; Lat, sec-are, to cut) or token- 
ing. Li spelling, for example, the old sense of spell was a thin chip 
or shaving. Tacitus tells that in Teutonic divination a rod cut 
from a fruit-bearing tree was divided into slips, and the slips, 
having marks on them, were thro\vn confusedly on a white gar- 
ment, to be taken up with prayer to the gods, and interpreted 
as they were taken by the ministering priest or parent.^ A 
special use of light cuttings for such fateful cross-readings, or 

Virgilian lots,” may have given to spells their particular asso- 
ciation with the words of the magician. 

The maimer and the marvel of old Kuiiic writing is thus 
expressed by the men who used runes in 

An ancient Anglo-Saxon Riddle, 

Tho obvious solution of it is that a writer — it might be a sweetheart 
who had many vows to send to a fair Saxon maid— took for his letter 
beam the stump of an oM jetty : — 

I was by the sand, near the sea-wall at the ocean shore. I stood fast in ' 
my fii’&t dwelling. Scarcely was there any of mankind who saw my native 
soil there in its loneliness. For ever at early morn the brown wave there 
locked me in its sea-enibrace. Little 1 weened that I should ever speak over 
mead, exchanging words without a mouth. That is a deal of wonder certainly 
to think of for those who do not understand such matter, how I and the knife^s 
point, and the right hand ; man’^ thought and the point together ; push things 
so that I should with you, between^ us two alone, speak boldly my errand so 
that no more men had the words spoken between' us two go farther to their 
knowledge,” ^ 

^ ‘ Germania,’ § I. 

^ This riddle is from the venerable collection of Anglo-Saxon poetry, known 
as the ‘ Exeter Book,’ or €odex Exonienm^ a folio of middle size, given, 
ainong other volumes, by Bishop Leofric, between the years 1046 and 1073, to 
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We have seen, then, that while civilization may lie much iu 
books and writers, yet the very words, ‘ writer,’ and * book,’ carry 
us back to the first struggle of mind out of barbarism. So, it may 
be observed in passing, civilization centres in our towns, and yet 
the very word town carries us back to the first efibrts of half- 
barbarous man to live in a secure society. The old words for 
town show how universally in the old days safety, and perliaps 
healthiness, was sought for men’s settlenionts by tl\eir entrench- 
ment upon hills. The Sanscrit nagara, a city, is from naga, 
hill. The Latin pagus, a village, is from the Grecdv Trdyov, 
a hill. The llussian gorad (grad), and the German gart, as 
in Stuttgart, meaning a city (wlieiu*e aLso English garth, 
an enclosed field, or yard, an enclosure), arc from gara, a hill. 
The Anglo-Saxon thorpe, Frisian tlu^orp, (lornian dorf, a vil- 
lage, is from the Celtic tor, a hill. The German burg, is from 
berg, a hill, whence also the Englisli borough; and from the 
Celtic dun, a hill or fort, we have the ton, and Euglish 

town. 

But the Anglo-Saxons came to this country witli their priests 
and poets, Pagan writers of runes, theii* wari'iors strong j,^,, 
in a barbarian civilization; and while the Celts retired 
before them to the fastin^sscs of hills, they <)C(*u])ic}d and fear- 
lessly built their towns upon the plains^ tla^ tilled. These are 
th(' peo})le who were masters of the* n.-^e of iron, and from whoso 
grave-hillocks or barrows (so named from beorh, a bill or heap, 
as in Beovh-lianisted(', J)(‘rkhainpst(‘a<l), laised, whem ])ossible, 
on bill-tops by tlio sf‘a, then* have been taken in phmty the 
long iron swords with which lluy nnulo ^their cornpiest good. 
Each sw'ord is usually almost a yard long, Avitli a double-cutting 


the Lihnuy of his Cathedral afc Exetor, Bishop [.cofric’s library having been 
scattered after the Keformation, only a few volutnes, including this Corlex of 
A.-S. poetry, remain at Exeter ; otliers are i/i tho Bodleian or the Library of 
Bennett College, Cambridge. Tlie MS. of the ‘ Exetor Book ’ is clearly written, 
and apparently of the first half of the lith century. It wants the first seven 
leaves, some of the last leaves, several inner loaves, and has had an inkhottle 
spilt over an important passage near the end. It was for the first time puV 
lished in 1*842, by the London Society of Antiquaries, as ^ Codex Exoniensis : 
a Collection of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, from a MS. in the Library of the Dean 
and Chapter of Exeter, with an English Translation, Notes, and Indexes.’ By 
Benjamin Thorpe. 
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edge and ornamented hilt, sometimes with rones inscribed on it. 
There have been taken also from their barrows the small girdle- 
knives that would serve mind or body, carving runes or cutting 
meat ; the heads also, about a foot long, of their q)ears, and the 
long black lines of decayed wood that once were their stout 
shafts. The old Anglo-Saxon warriors went to their graves fully 
equipped, with shields laid flat over their bosoms. They were 
usually round wooden shields ; ‘ yellow war-boards ’ their poets 
sometimes called them, for yellow lime-tree was the wood pre- 
ferred. The wood was sometimes faced with leather, and had 
an iron boss riveted to its centre, with an iron handle riveted 
behind, the hollow of the boss taking the fighter’s fist. Of the 
iron ring armour, the war-shirt — often mentioned in the poem 
of lleowulf — distinct traces, are not found. Doubtless it was 
worn only by chiefs, and was too j^recious to the living to be 
buried with the dead. When Beowulf prepared for the contest 
with Grendel, and expressed his last w'islies in case of death, it is 
noticeable that his single bequest was his w'ar-shirt. “ Best of 
battle-shrouds, it is Hraedla’s legacy, Weland’s work,” and this 
was, if its owner fell, a legacy thought worthy of no less a person 
than his great chief Hygelac, to whom it was to be sent. 

With the iron work used by the men are found abundantly in 
these barrows the ornaments of women in wrought gold, enriched 
not seldom with coloured enamel, pearl, or sliced garnet ; 
buckles, rings, bracelets, ear-rings, hair-pins, necklaces, and pen- 
dent neck-ornaments, besides the knife, scissors, tweezers, tooth- 
pick, ear-pick, and the frame of the housekeeping purse, all 
pendent from the lady’s girdle. In Mercia and East Anglia the 
early Anglo-Saxons burnt their dead, as we read that Beowulf 
was burnt', and they gathered their ashes into coarse hand-made 
urns of clay. The grave of an Anglo-Saxon chief is often found 
to contain also the ornamented iron bands and handles of small 
buckets, a foot or eight inches, or sometimes only four inches, 
wide and deep. These probably dipped for, and carried round 
to the guests in the chiefs hall, the ale of mead, or, as we read 
in Beowulf, “wine from wondrous vats.” 

What we thus take from within the barrows heaped over their 
dead, will help to give fresh life to at least a few tones of the 
voice of song that rose twelve centuries ago in tiie wide balls of 
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the Anglo-Saxon chieftains, when the clamour of their fighting 
men was hushed, and cups wore filled and hearts were free for 
exultation over noble ancestry and noble deeds of arms. 

Of the few remains of the most ancient Anglo-Saxon poetry 
— ^remains are few, and of no large piece is there more The n-avei- 
than a single and imperfect copy — the oldest is pro- onetueoiy. 
bably a poem in 284 lines, known as ‘ Tlio Song of the Tra- 
veller.’ It is a geographical detail, rather than a w^ork of fancy, 
setting forth literally and concisely our old, inborn spirit of 
travel in the wanderings of a Gleeinan, wlio declares that he was 
present at a contest of J5tla, or Attila, the Him (?) with some 
Gothic tribes, and that ho had visited as follower, perhaps page, 
of the Princess Ealhild, the court of Hennannrie, whom he calls 
Eormanric. Eoririanric died A.i). 375, and Atlila was not king 
till 4()3 ; the Gleeman would secmi, therefoj*(\ to have composed 
his poem at the age of about eighty. Hut Mr. Edwin (Hiest^ 
has observed that this ‘TravelliT’s Song’ se(‘ms lo have been 
written w'hilc the ( Joths were still an inde])endetit pt'ople, and 
that Attila, slightly menliomHl, had apparently not thcMi risen 
to tlie height of his power, and ho sngg(\sts that the old ]K>em 
niiiy, therefore, hav(? been first (‘oinposed between the yeai‘s 
A.D. 433-^140. Pnan (;iothi(5 annals JMr. thiest ol)S(Hwes that wo 
may*fix hetw^(,‘eii the years 375 and 435 the Ostrogoth Hor- 
manarie, the Visigoth Wallia, the Burgundians (nbica and Gun- 
dicariiis, for whom w^o have in the ‘ Travelhir’s Tale ’ lionnanric, 
Wala, Gifiea, and Guthhere. The geography also of the poem is 
still that of Tacitus, and the wiiter seems Jo liave been an Angle 
of the Continent. So says that theory. 

But(pf all relics of the Pagan Anglo-8axon, the most important 
is a heroic poem, nearly complete, and extending, *as 
we have it, to 6357 of the short Anglo-Saxon lines, or 
half lines, as they are usually printed, j The only existing MS. 
is in the Cotton Library in the Dritish Museum ; ^ it is full of 

1 ‘ History of English Eliythms,’ vol. i., p. 76-78. London, 1838. 

2 MS. Cott. Vitellius, A. 15. Dr. Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (b. 1504 ; d. 1575) rescued many Anglo-Saxon*MSS. from among the 
ruins of the dissolved monasteries. They were bequeathed by him to his own 
University and College, where they are among the Parkerian MSS. of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. Sir Robert Cotton (b. 1570 ; d. 1631) rescued 
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inaccuracy, having been written from dictation by an illiterate 
monk, apparently in the first half of the eleventh century. It 
was also much injured by the fire at Cotton House. (We must 
think of it, however, not as a tindery manuscript, but as a bright 
gleam of human light and life from the far past. The common 
taith is that the Pagan Anglo-Saxons brought this old heroic 
tale from their own country. But some reason can be shown for 
believing that it is of English birth, and that we need not look 
farther than the county of Durham, in fact to a place called 
Hart, near Hartlepool — for the Heorot, where stood the great 
mead hall, open to attacks of the strong enemy, who is repre- 
sented as a monster of the fens ; and that we need go no farther 
than to Suffolk for the court of Hygelac, whence Beomxlf came. 
In any case, the greater part of Beowulf belongs at latest to the 
seventh or eighth century, and ranks as the oldest heroic poem 
extant, not only in English, but in any Gennanic tongue.) The 
German “ Niebelungen-lied,” though it incorporated, doubtless, 
poetry of the eighth century, belongs to the twelfth. 

And now, is to be asked, what is the substance of this ancient 
tale ? For we must know something of the text itself before wo 
turn to its interpreters. (We enter one of the great festive halls 
to join at the ale-drinking and hear the gleeman’s song. The 
hall is long and wide, say 200 feet by 40, with a high roof and 
curved gables. There is at each extremity an entrance in the 
middle of the wall, protected by a porch, that is continued at its 
farther end to form cellar and pantry. We pass into the hall, 
a spacious nave with narrow side aisles. Pillars, dividing aisles 
from nave, support the central roof. The nave is the great hall 
itself, and down the middle of its floor run the stone hearths, 
upon wMch'blaze great timber fires. At the upper end is the 
raised seat of the chief, at a cross-bench, whore his wife, who fills 
the cups of the guests, and his familiar thanes, or those whom he 
distinguishes, sit with him. ‘ On each side of the long hearth 
there runs a line of tables, flailed with benches and stools, at 

many more of the Anglo-Saxon MSS. newly scattered abroad, beginning to 
collect at the age of l8. By the fire, in 1731, in Little Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster, 111 MSS. were lost, burnt, or entirely defaced, and 99, including the 
Beowulf, made imperfect. The collection was removed to the Old Dormitory 
at Westminster, and then, in 1763, to the British Museum. 
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which sit the people who are the chiefs hearth-sharers.” At 
the lower end, in the space corresponding to the dais, is a table 
for the drinking-cups. Between the rows of pillars and the outer 
walls spaces are parted off within the narrow aisles for sleeping- 
benches of the warriors. In some of the spaces are the gilded 
vats of liquor into which the pails of the cup-bearers are dipped. 
If woiften sleep in the hall, the recesses of the pillars behind the 
dais are kept sacred to them, and there are in the aisles, if the 
hall be the chiefs dwelling, as that in Beowulf was not, distinct 
enclosures for the occupation of the family. The slecjying space 
behind the pillars might, perhaps, bo parted from the hall by 
panelling and tapestry.^ In such a hall the glecmian oftrai 
chanted to his harp now one adventure now anoth(u*, as tho 
guests or their lord might call for this or th^t favourii(‘ inchhait, 
from the long rhythmical, alliterative poem, tliat (.‘ontaius the 
tale of 


Beowulf. } 

The long poem, (livest(5d of its ('])isodes, is liero condensed 
without the us(3 of any but its own thoughts, phrases, or inota- 
phoi\s. 

An cider Beowulf was for a lonj? time tho hoi ovedkinp;’ of the Scyldings, 
and from his root grew forth at last thos lol’ty lioalfdenc. (.)Id and war- 
fierce, he gave to tho world four childpon, heads of hosts : Ueorogar, and 
Ilrothgar, and Ifalga tho good, and Ela. Then to JJrothgar was given 
might in battle, so that his dear kinsmen willingly heard his bidding, 

TJirough ilrothgar’s mind it ran that he would bid men make a liall, 
the greatest mead-house ever known, and there within deal out to young 
and old all that God gave him, except the sliar<f of •the pcfiido and the 
lives of men. Widely it was proclaimed through this mid earth to many 
a tribe tliat a Folk-stead was building. AVheii it was ready, -to this 
greatest of halls he who had strength in his word gave the name Ifeorot. 
I To belied not his pledge, but dealt out bracelets and money at tho feast. 
The hall rose higfi and horn-curved. There was the harp strung, loud 
was the song of the gleeman, who said lie could tell from far back tho 
beginning of men, and told how the Almighty wrought. The band of 
guests lived happily till one wrought like a fiend. 


^ Sec Dr. G. W. Dasent’s valuable English edition of ‘’IJie Story of Burnt 
Njal ; or, Life in Iceland at the End of the Tenth Century. From the Ice- 
landic of the Njals Saga.’ Edinburgh, 1861. The account given in this work, 
with drawings and plans of the Icelandic Hall, corresponds closely to the 
Anglo-Saxon Hall described in Beowulf. 
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The grim guest -was Grendel, he that held the moors, the fen, and 
fastness. Forbidden the homes of mankind, the daugMers of Cain 
brought forth in darkness misshapen giants, elves, and orkens, such 
giants as long warred with God, and he was one of these. At nightfall 
Grendel came into the lofty house held by the Eing-Danes after their 
beer-drinking. He found therein a band of Athelings asleep after the 
feast. Grim and greedy, he was soon ready; rough and ruthless, he 
took in their rest thirty thanes ; then he went out with the slain bodies. 
In the morning a whoop was upraised ; the strong in war suffered ; the 
thanes sat in sadness when thej saw the track of the accursed sprite. 
With Grendel, strife would be too strong, too long, and loathsome. In 
the night following, Grendel again had sway, and so as often as the 
darkness came he warred against right, one against all, till empty stood 
the best of houses. Twelve winters’ tide was his rage borne and it 
became openly known in sad songs that Grendel warred then against 
Hrothgar, would have peace of no Dane, was not to be met with money. 
The high and young he sought and snared. In lasting night he held the 
misty moors. Heoro^he held in the swart night, with its seats richly 
stained, but the gift-stool [the chiefs seat, whence gifts jvere distributed], 
he might not touch. Hrothgar, the Scyldings’ friend, broken in mind, 
sat many a time in thought. Sometimes they worshipped at the holy 
places, prayed in words for help from the Ghost-slayer. 

A thane of Hygelac’s, one who was a good man among the Goths, 
and of his day the strongest, hoard of Grcndel’s deeds. He bade a ship 
be got in gear, and said that he would sock over the swan-road the great 
prince who had need of men. The good thane had with him chosen 
champions of the Goths, the mightiest he could find; with some fifteen 
he sought the swimming wood. A water-crafty warrior showed him the 
land-marks. When the v^rought stem, foamy-necked, had sped like a 
bird for about another day, the s&men saw land, the shore-cliffs shone, 
the steep hills, the wide headlands. Quickly the Weder’s folk stept up 
on the field, tied the sea-wood, shook their war-shirts, thanked God who 
had made to them the wave-paths easy. 

When the Scyldings’ warder who had to keep the sea shores saw, from 
the wall, bright shields borne over the bulwark of the ship, he asked in 
his mind what men those were. Then went to the shore Hrothgar’s 
thane ; thp mighty spear quaked in his hand ; and he asked, “ What 
weapon-bearers are ye, wearing war-shirts, wlio thus come hither leading 
over the water-street a fii^my keel ? I hold ward that to the Dane’s 
land no foe may bring war by sea. Never have I seen a greater earl on 
earth than is one of you ; he is a man worthy with his weapons, if his 
face tell true. Now ye far-dwellers, — quickly tell me whence ye 
come?” 

The leader of the band unlocked his word-hoard : We are of the 
Goths’ kind, Hygelac’s hearth-sharers ; my father was known widely, a 
high-born lord htght Eegtheow ; he abode in his house many winters ere 
he went on his way, almost all the wise throughout the wide earth keep 
him in mind. We have come through kindness to help thy lord. We 
have heard say that a wretch, I know not who, does to the Scyldings 
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The fearless warder seated on his horse then said : “ A sharp shield 
warrior knows words from works. I hear that this is a. band friendly to 
the Soyldings. Bear weapons forth, I show the way, I will bid also my 
fellow thanes, to hold against every foe your new-tarred ship until it bear 
back to the Weder marches, those to whom it shall be given to come 
whole out of the rush of war.** 

They went therefore; the wide-bosomed ship stood fast at anchor, 
heavy in the mud. They bore over their cheeks the golden likeness of a 
boar, fire-hardened it held life in ward. Fierce men, they went down 
together till they could | " what was the foremost of earth’s houses 
under heaven, all tiijn’^ gaudy, worked with gold, wherein the rich 
King lived. The li^ it shone over many lands. Of the warriors one 
turned hjs horse anC ^ Now is my time to go ; may tho all-wielding 
Father J you safe in ^ur undertaking, I will back to the sea to hold 
ward \ foemcn.” 

The street was made handsome with stones, it showed the path to tlie 
men. The war -shirt shone, hard, hand-Joekod, the biiglit ringed-iion 
sang as they came walking to tho hall in gi‘U(.‘Somo gear, i^^ea-woary 
they set broad shields, round and stone hard, against tlie house-wall. 
Then, stooping to a bench, placed in a ring their war-shirts, garb of men ; 
the darts, the seamen’s weapons, stood together, with the asli-wood grey 
above. Then Wulfgar a proud warrior ask ( h 1 the sons of strife : AVTienco 
boar ye stout shields, grey shirts, Ih^rce helms and heap of war- 
shafts ? ‘ 

Tho proud lord of the Weders, answered him from beneath his helmet : 

We are llygelac’s hoard-sharers, Bkowuj.f is rny name, 1 will make 
known my errand to the lord, thy master, if he grant us that wc give 
good greeting to him.” Wulfgar said, “I then, tho Danes’ friend, will 
speak to the lord of tho Soyldings, the shares of rings, and 1 will soon 
make known the answer he thinks fit tO give.” He then turned to where 
Hrothgar, old and Jiairlcss, sat among his earls. He went so that he 
stood before the shoulders of tho Dunes’ lord, for he know the ways of a 
king’s house. Wulfgar si^ake to liis friendly lord: “Hither are come 
Goths from afar, the leader these sons of strife name Beowulf; they beg, 
my lord, to talk with you ; do not deny them, i'hey seem worthy to bo 
gladdened witli your speech and mix with earls ; at least ho seems so who 
has led hither the men of w^ar.” Hrothgar, helm of the Bcyldiiigj, said : 
“ T knew him when a boy. Tfis old father was named Eegtheow, to 
whom Hrethel lord of the Goths gave bis oi^ daughter. Tiie seamen 
who brought gifts for the Goths said, that he has in his hand-gripe the 
might of thirty men. Him, holy God hath in His kindness sent to us 
West Danes ; therefore I have hope agaihst Grendel. I shall bestow 
gifts on my good friend for his daring. Speed thou to bid him in, see the 
band gathered together ao our kindred, say to them that they are welcome 
to the Danes.” Wulfgar bore the bidding : “ My doughty lord, King of 
the East Danes, bids me say, that he knows your wortji ; that ye come, 
welcome guests, over the sea. Now go in your war-dress to see Hrothgar, 
but let the war-boards and the deadly shafts abide here the bargain of 
words.” 

Then arose the mighty lord and his brave band of thanes, they hastened 
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togi^tber, hard under belm, until they stood at the king’s hearth; then 
Beowulf i^ake, on him war-shirt shone, the war-net sewed by the 
smith’s cunning Be thon, Hrothgar, hail ! I am Hygelac’s kinsman 
and fellow-waJriior. I have undertaken many great deeds in my youth. 
The thing done by Grendel became known to me on my own turf ; sea- 
farers say, that this hall, this best of houses, stands empty and good for 
nought after the evening light is gone* I beseech thee now, lord of the 
bright Banes, shielder of the Scyldings, that I alone may with this bold 
band cleanse Heorot. 1 have heard also, that the wretched Grendel recks 
not of weapons ; I will scorn then to bear sword or the yellow round of 
a wide shield into tho strife ; but with grasp I shall grapple at the fiend, 
and foe to foe struggle for life. It is the lord’s doom whom death shall 
take. I ween that he will, if he win, fearlessly eat the Goths in the war 
hall. Thou wilt not need to hide my head, for he will bear my flesh 
away to cat it in his lonely den. Care for me then no more. Send to 
Hygclac, if I die in tho strife, the best of war-shrouds that wards my 
breast. Iliat Hrsedla left me, it is Weland’s work. What is to be goes 
ever as it must.” Hrothgar, helm of the Scyldings said; “For fights, 
friend Beowulf, and for high praise thou hast sought us. Thy father 
quelled for me the greatest lend, coming over the waves to the Scyldings, 
when I in my youth first ruled the Banes. Sorrow is me to say why 
Grendel shames me thus in Heorot. Full often have sons of strife, 
drunken with beer, said over the ale-cup that they in the bcor-hall would 
bide Grendel’s onslaught with sharp edges ; then always in the morning 
was this mead-hall stained with gore; when the day dawned all the 
bench-floor was fcestcamod with blood of faithful men. Sit now to the 
board and unseal with mead thy breast among my warriors.’’ I’hen was 
a bench cleared in the beer-hall for the sons of the Goths. The thane 
who bare in his hand the fcravcly beset ale-cup, minded his work, poured 
out the bright sweet ale ; at times* the glee-man sang, peaceful in Heorot : 
there was gladness of warriors, of men great among Banes and Weders. 

Hunferth spake ; Ecglafs son, who sat at the feet of the Scyldings’ 
lord. To him was the coming of Beowulf, the bold sea-farer, most 
irksome, because he grudged that any other man ever won more praise 
than himsetf : ‘ * Art thou tho Beowulf who strove with Brcca on the sea, 
when ye from pride tried the fords and for foolish boast risked life in the 
deep Wateu*?” [More, also, in this wise said Hunferth] ; ‘‘He overcame 
thee in swimming. He had more strength. Now I look for worse things, 
though thou shine ever in<|var, if thou durst bide a night near Grendel.” 
Beowulf replied : Well, thou a great deal, my friend Hunferth, drunken 
with beer, hast spoken about Breca. I say truly, that I had greater 
strength at sea than any other man. We agreed,} being striplings, that 
we would risk our lives outon^khe flood, and we did thus: We had a 
naked sword in baud when we rowed on the* deep, meant for our war 
against the whale fishes. He could not swim away from me, nor I from 
him ; we were together in the sea five nights till the flood drove us 
asundei^ ; the boiling forda, the coldest of weather, cloudy night, and the 
north wind deadly grim throw up rough billows ; roused was the rage of 
the sea^fishes. There my body-shirt, hard, hand-locked, gave me help 
against the fOes; my braided war-rail lay upon my breast, handsome 
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with gold. A painted foe drew me to the ground, a grim one had me in 
his gr^jSp, yet it was granted me to reach the wretched being with the 
point of my war-blade. Thus often my foes threatened me. I paid them 
as was fit with my dear sword. In the morning wounded with thrusts 
\hey lay put to sleep in shoals, so that they have not afterwards been any 
let to the sea-farers. Light came from the oast, the seas were still, so 
that I might see the headland’s windy walls. The Must Be often helps 
an undoomed man when he is brave. Yet it was my lot to slay nine 
nickers. I have not heard of harder fight by night under lieavon’s round. 
Breca never yet, nor any of you, at the game of war did such great deeds. 
Of this I boast not. Though thou hast been the slayer of thy brothers, 
for which thoti shalt pay in lloll, (ilrendel would not have done such 
gruesome deeds in Jlcorot, if thy mind wore as war-fierco as thou tellost 
of thyself. Ho has found that he cares not for the strength of your folk, 
he slays and shends you, and expects not strife from the (iar Danes. 
But a Goth shall show him fight, and afterwards ho shall go to the mead 
who may, in peace and gladness.” 

Glad then was the bright Danes’ lord, hoary-Iocked and war-praised, 
trusting in help when be heard Beowulf. Tliero was laughter of men, 
the din rose, words were winsome. Wealtheow, Hrothgar s queen, went 
forth. Mindful of their rank the frolic wife, gold-docked, gi’eettxl the 
men in hall, first gave tlie cup to the lord of the East Danes, bade him, 
dear to his land, be blithe at the beer-drinking. Ho ghully shared the 
meal and liall-cup. I'hon slio went round, and gave on every side rich 
vessels to old and young, until she bore the mead-cup, bracelet-covered 
queen, to J^eowtdf. .She greeted the (Sloths’ lord, thanking God that the 
will had befallen her to trust in any earl for help, lb*, the fierce warrior, 
drank of the cup from AScttltlUH)w, aiul then fitted for strife, sptxko 
Browult, Eegtheow’s son: “ 1 meant when 1 went on tiio main that I 
a] one would work your folk’s will or bGAV in death under the foeman’s 
grasp. T shall do brave deeds, or await my last day in this mead hall,” 

I’be woman liked tli(‘ Goth's proud speeches. Gold-decked went then 
the queen of the glad people to sit by her lord, till JJealfdeno’s son went 
to his evening rest. Ho knew that in the high hall there was to be strife 
after murky night came wan under the chmds. many all arose; 
then one man greeted another, Hrothgar Beowulf, and bade him hail, gavo 
him mastery of the wine-hall and said : “ Kover before since I could lift 
hand and sliield have I trusted to any man the hall of tlio Dafics, save 
now to thee. Have now and hold the best of houses. Watch against 
foes.” 

Hrothgar then went with his band of warriors out of the hall; he would 
seek Wealtheow the queen, his bed-fellow. Before he went ho set a hall- 
ward against Grendel, who was to give warning when the huge Eoten 
came. But the head of the Goths tnisfied in his own might and his 
Maker’s goodness. For he doflFed his iron shirt and helm, gave his rich 
sword, choicest of iron, to one imder him, and bade hiin hold the gear of 
war. [Thou Beowulf spoke some words of pride erq he stipt on his bedf J 
Around him many a keen seaman bowed to his hall rest. Not om> 
them thought he should again seek bis free home, for they had heard tell . 

YOXi. I. S 
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that in that wine-hall too many of the Danes before them had been taken 
by bloody death. 

From afar came in the murky night, the Shadow-walker, stalking. 
The warriors slept who should hold that horned house, all but one. He, 
waiting for the foe in hate, in angry mood watched for the war meeting. 

Then came, from the moor under the misty hills, Grendel stalking; the 
wicked spoiler meant in the lofty hall to snare one of mankind. He 
strode under the clouds until he saw the winc-houso, golden hall of men. 
Came then faring to the house the joyless man, he rushed straight on the 
door, fast with fire-hardened bands, struck with his hands, dragged open 
the hall’s mouth ; quickly then trod the fiend on the stained floor, went 
wroth of mood, and from his eyes stood forth a loathsome light, likest to 
flame. He saw in the house many war-men sleeping all together, then 
was his mood laughter. Hope of a sweet glut had arisen in him. But it 
was not for him after that night to eat more of mankind. Hygelac’s 
mighty kinsman saw the spoiler’s grasp. The wretched wight seized 
quickly a sleeping warrior, slit him unwarcs, bit his bone-locker, drank 
his blood, in morsels swallowed him ; soon had he all eaten, feet and 
fingers. Nearer forth he stept, laid hand upon the doughty-minded 
warrior at his rest, but Beowulf reached forth a hand and hung upon his 
arm. Soon as the evil-doer felt that there was not in mid-earth a stronger 
hand-grip, ho became fearful in heart. Not for that could he escape Hie 
sooner, though his mind was bent on flight. He would flee into his den, 
seek the pack of devils ; his trial there was such as in his life days he had 
never before found. Then was the good kinsman of Hygelac mindful of 
his evening speech ; upright he stood, and firmly grasped at him ; his 
fingers burst, the Eoten was outward ; the earl stept further, the fiend 
th^ght to wind wide about and flee to his fen heap. The hall thundered, 
the ale of all the Danes and earls was spilt. Angry, fierce were the 
strong fighters, the hallVas futt of the din. It was great wonder that 
the wine-hall stood above the warlike beasts, that the fair earthdiomo fell 
not to the ground. But within and without it was fast with iron bands 
cunningly forged. There bent from its sill many a gilded mead-bench, 
where the grim ones fought. Over the North Danes stood dire fear, on 
every one^of thos6 wko heard the gruesome whoop. The friend of earls 
held fast the deadly guest, would not leave him while living. Then 
drewcu warrior of Beowulf s an old sword of his father’s for help of his 
lord. The sons of strife sought then to hew on every side, they knew not 
that no war-blade would cut into the wicked scather ; but Beowulf had 
forsworn every edge, Hygelac’s proud kinsman had the foe of God in 
hand. The fell wretch bore pain, a deadly wound gaped on his shoulder, 
the sinews sprang asunder, •the bone-locker burst, to Beowulf was war- 
strength given. Grendel fled away death-sick, to seek a sad dwelling 
under the fen shelters ; his lifers end was coiqp. 

The wise and the strong from afar cleansed Hrothgar’s hall. Glad in 
his night worl^ the Goth’s lord made good his boast to the East Danes 
and healed the*sorrow of the land. It was a token to be seen when the 
beast of war laid down hand, arm, and shoulder. 

Then came in the morning, as I have heard tell, many a warrior about 
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the giftrholl, from far and near, to aeo the wonder. The foe left his ti*ack 
as he fled, death doomed and weary, to the nickers’ mere. There was 
the surge boiling with blood, the waves welled hot with clotted gore. 
Grendel had dyed it after he laid down his life in shelter of the fen. 
From the mere again went the glad fellow warriors proudly to ride on 
horses. Beowulf’s ju'aise was sung, nor blamed any the glad Hrothgar, 
for that was a good king. At times the war-men ran their fallow steeds 
in trial of the race, where tlie earthway s were smooth. At times a king’s 
thane, a boast-laden man, mindful of songs, knowing full many an old 
saga, found another high tale that had truth in it. Then he began with 
skill to tell of Beowulfs undertaking, well he told of Sigemund, of the 
Wmlsings’ wars and wide wayfarings — men knew not his wars and works 
save Fitcla-, who went with him. "J'he king, also, wai’den of ring hoards, 
with a throng about him, stept from his bride • bower ; and his (pieon, 
with him, measured the mc^adow path begirt by Iior maidens. Hrothgar 
spake (he went to the hall, stood in the fore court, and saw HreiRlcl’s 
hand). “ For this sight give thanks fortliwith to the Almighty. Lo! 
whatsoever mother brought this sou forth, if she yet lives, l<it her say 
that the great I\laker was good in Ijer child- Ixairing. Now 1 will lovo 
thee, Beowulf, best of warriors, as a son in my heart; henceforth liold our 
new kinship well. There shall bo no lack to thee of wealth that I can 
give. Often have 1 held worthy of part in my hoard for a less hoi)) a 
weaker warrior. May the All-wieldcr i)ay thee with good as He yet has 
done.*' Then was Fcglafs boasting son quie-ter, after the Atholings had 
seen over tlie liigh roof the foci’s lingers. Each had before it hand-sptirs, 
most like steel, iii^toiul of nails. The best of iron would not bite into 
that bloody hand. 

Then was Heorot bidden to be made fresh, many men and wonh'u 
worked at the winc-liouso, the goldcm webs shone on the walls full ot 
sights wondrous to the gazer. 'I'bat brip:ht dwelling, fast with bands of 
iron, was much broken, the hinges were rent, the roof only was sound 
when the wixtch turned to flight. Then caino the time when Ilealfdcne’s 
son should go to the hall, the king himself would sliare many a mcad-cup 
with his warriors. Heorot was full of friends. I’hen the son of Jlealfdene 
gave to Beowulf a gold flag with rich hilt, a helm atid Vnr-s)iiii>, a sword 
of great worth many saw borne l>eforo the warrior. Beowulf sliared the 
cup in the court. I’he shelter of earls then bade eight steeds bo led into 
the court ; on one of them stood a saddle cunningly v/orked ; lhat was 
the war-scat of the high king when tlio son of IJcalfdene played the game 
of swords. To Beowulf ho gave all, — horses and weapons. Also, the 
lord of warriors gave to each of those on the mead-bench who came the 
sea-way with Beowulf a gift, an heirloom ; and bade that the one whom 
Grendel slew should bo paid for with gold. Before fiealfdcno’s war- 
leaders the glee-wood wai^ touched and*Hrothgar’s gleemen, gladdcn- 
ers of the hall, told of the works of Fin’s offspring, the tale of Fin 
Folwalding, of Hnsef and Hengest, and the sons ot Hildj^burh burnt by 
their mother at Hnaefs pile. The lay was sung, the gleeman’s song, 
games were begun again, the noise was loud, the cup-bearers gave wine 
from wondrous cups. Then Wealtheow, wearing a golden crown, came 
foii;h to where tho two good kinsmen sat. There also sat Himferth, the 
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spokesman, at the feet of the Scyldings’ lord. The Queen said : “ Take 
this cup, dear lord, and be thou happy golden friend of men, speak to the 
Goths kindly, Heorot, bright hall of rings, is cleansed. Enjoy the mead 
of the many, and leave to thy sons folk and land when thou must forth to 
behold God.” Then she turned towards the bench where her sons were, 
Hrethric and Brothmund, where Beowulf the Goth sat by the two 
brethren. To him the cup was borne, and friendly bidding done, and 
twisted gold, two sleeves, a cloak and rings were given, the largest I 
have heard tell of on earth since Hama bore oif the Brosings neck-ring. 
Wealtheow said : “ Wear this ring, dear Beowulf, 0 youth, with all hail! 
and with this cloak, these riches, thrive; enliven thyself with strength, 
and be to these boys a kind helper. Thou hast clone that which shall 
beget praise throughout all time as widely as the water girds the windy 
walls of land. Live thou a thriving Atheling, and be kind to ray 
sons. Hero all are friends.” She went then to her seat. The meat was 
choice, the men drank wine, they knew not of a grim hereafter. When 
evening came, and Hrothgar had gone to his rest, many earls guarded the 
house, as often they had done. They bared the bench floor, it was over- 
spread with beds and bolsters. Filled with beer, ready for sleep, they 
bowed ; they set at their heads the round bright shields. There, on the 
bench, was to bo seen over each Atheling his high war-helm, his ringed 
shirt, and stout war-wood. It was their way to be ready for war at 
home, and in the host when need came to their lord their help was near. 

But GrendeFs mother, wretched woman — she who dwells in gruesome 
waters, the cold streams,— -came on a path of sorrow to wreak wrath for 
her dead son. She came to Heorot, where the Bing-Dancs were all 
sleeping through the hall. When in rushed GrendeFs mother, the hard 
edge was drawn, many a broad shield lifted. She was in haste, would 
save herself, being thus found, and quickly seized one of the Athelings as 
she went to the fen. He? whom r she killed was Hrothgar’s counsellor, his 
dearest friend between the seas. Beowulf was not there, for another 
abode had been fixed for him after the gifts to the great Goth. There 
was a din in Heorot. She took away the kindred hand clotted with gore. 

Then was the wise king, the hoar warrior, wroth when he knew his 
chief thaijo, his dtarqpt, to be dead. Quickly to his bower was Beowulf 
fetched. Hrothgar, helm of the Scyldings, spake : “ iEschere is dead, 
Yrm^laf s elder brother, who knows my runes, my counsellor. For that 
thou kiBedst Grendel yesternight, there is now come another mighty 
man-scather to avenge her son. I have heard my folk say that they have 
seen two such huge marsh-stalkers hold the moors, one in woman's 
likeness, the other Grendel. Their dwelling is the dark land where the 
wolf hides, by the windy pcsses; the fearful fenpath where the hill- 
stream goes under the shades of the cliff, the flood under the earth. A 
mile thence the mere stands, orer which han^ barky groves ; a Mmod fast 
by its roots overshades the water. There may be seen at night fire on 
the fiood. There liveth none so wise who knows its bottom. . \lthough 
the heath stall^r wearied by hounds, the hart firm of horns, so, hig that 
holt wood, driven from afar, will hide his head in it ere he di\ that is 
no holy place. Thence the wave-blending rises dark to the clon-u> when 
wind stirreth foul weather, till the air grows drear and the heavens wail^ 
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Seek the spot if thou dare. I will pay thee for the strife with money, 
with old treasure, as I did before, with twisted gold if thou come out 
of it.” 

[Here I may show roughly something of the manner of this and all 
other Anglo Saxon poems by translating, as literally as may bo, in strict 
accordance with its own method of vcrsMcation, the next passage that 
tells how tlicro was] 


A horse bitted 
With curling crest. 

The careful prince 
W^ent worthily ; 

Warriors marched also 
Shining with shields, 

^Fhen there wore shown 
Tracks of the tro abler. 
Telling plainly 
Her way throngli the waste, 
As they went foiwvard 
On the mui ky moor, ~ - 
With the mimhoH'd thane 
Of 1 Irothgar H heroes, 

J lome defenders, 

Best and bravest 
Brought to his taid. 

''Fhen they threaded, 
Athclings' sems. 

Steep, stony gorges, 

A strait road, 

AVcird, narrow Avay, 

Wasti;s unknown, 

Naked, high nesses, 


Nicker houses many. 

Before all Beowulf 
And some of the bravest 
Went on the way 
Wise men 

'I'o explore tlie j>lain, 

I’iU, })lanted leaning 
Over the rough rock, 

He r(*aehed sud<lenly 
An uinvinsoimj wood. 

Water stood under it, 
Ohastly wo'th gon^ ; 

It w*as grief for all Hanes, 

A sight sorrow 

For the Seyhlings friends, 

A horror for Heroes, 

When the l»cad of ^h!schere 
Was found by tlie steep flood 
Floated ashon^ 

The w’^ater welled blood, 

M’lat warriors gazed 
On tiu‘. hot heart’s blood, 
While the horn sang 
A doleful death note. 


The ])and all sat. They saw along the water many of the worm kind, 
strange sea dragons ; also in clefts of the nesses Nickers lyinj?. These 
hurried away, bitter and angry, as soon as they heard the war horn. 
One the Goth’s lord killed with an arrow. Oniekly on the wave ho was, 
with boar-spears, sharply hooked and draw n on the ness. ♦ 

Beowulf clad himself in w eeds of a cliief. IUg w^arbyrnie, twisted with 
hands, wide and cunningly dyed, must know the deeps. But the white 
helm guarded his head made worthy with riches, girt with lordly links, 
beset with the likeness of swine, that no br^ini might bite into it. Nop , 
least of aids was the hafted swmrd, Hrunting its name, lent him' by 
Hrothgars speaker. Its edge was iron, tainted with poison twigs, 
hardened with warriors’ blood. Ecglafs son bore not in mind what he 
had said drunken with wine, when he lent the weapon to a better sword- 
wielder. Himself durst not meet death under the stir of w^aters. Beowulf 
spake, “ Gold-friend of men, I am ready. If I die for thy need, be a 
Iper to my fellow-thanes, and send, dear Hrothgar, to Hygelac the gold 
hast given me, that the Goth’s lord may know I found a good 
nestower of rings. And let the far famed man have my sword Hunforth, 
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tho old relic. I will with Hrunting work my doom.” He awaited no 
answer, the sea wave took the warlike man. 

It was a day’s space ere he sank to ground. Then she who had dwelt 
in the flood, grim and greedy, for a hundred years, saw a man coming 
from above into the land of wonders, grasped at him and clutched the 
warrior. But she could not break his ring mail with her fingers. The 
sea wolf bore the prince of rings to her dwelling, many a sea beast with 
its war tusks broke his mail. Tlien the warrior found himself in a roofed 
hall, whore was no water. A pale beam of fireliglit shone, and then he 
saw the ground wolf, the mighty mere wife. He struck hard with Jiis 
war sword. Tho edge failed. The angry fighter cast upon the earth the 
twisted brand and trusted in his strenj^h, the might of his hand grip. 
So shall a man do when he thinks to gain in battle lasting praise, nor 
careth for his life. Then Urcndel’s mother seized tho Goth’s lord by the 
shoulder. Fearless he dragged her till she bowed. She caught him 
quickly with fierce grasps, and threw him weary, pressed him down and 
drew her seax, broad, brown-edged. She would avenge her son. The 
braided breast-net on his shoulder withstood point and edge. 

Ho saw among the weapons a huge bill, an old sword of the Eotens, 
work of giants, greater than any other man might bear forth to the game 
of war. The Scyldings’ warrior stood up and seized the knotted hilt, fast 
and fierce he struck with the brand upon her neck, her bone rings brake, 
the bill went through her flesh, she sank on tho ground. The sword was 
gory, the beam still shone, mild as tho light from heaven’s candle. He 
looked through that dwelling and saw Grendol lying lifeless. His huge 
trunk sprang far away, when ho cut off the head. But then behold I 
that sword melted away as ice in the hot venomous blood ; there was left 
only the hilt. Beowulf took none of the wealth that he saw : he took 
only the giant’s head andithe ricji sword-hilt. 

The men who were with Hrothgar looking on the water saw it mixed 
with new blood. They said this was a warning that the Atheling was 
slain. Then came the noon of day, and the bold Scyldings left the head- 
land, sick of mood, gazing upon the mere, wishing, not weening, to see 
their de5.r lord. ♦Feythwith he was afloat; he dived up through the 
water, came swimming to land, glad in the burthen he brought with him. 
The gtout band ^ ot chanes, loosed quickly his helm and war-shirt, the 
stream trickled down of water stained with gore. When they went 
forth fro>^ie seashore, four men could hardly bear upon the deadly 
stake ^(e head of Grendel. 

they came to the hall, fourteen brave Goths marching with their 
, lord over the meadows. Thq worthiest of thanes came to greet Hrothgar ; 
then Grendel’s head was borne by the hair into the place where men 
were drinking, and the head ofethe woman also. Beowulf said : Behold, 
these tokens from the sea we bring with gladness to thee, son of Healf- 
dene, lord of Scyldings. Now may’st thou with thy warriors in Heorot 
sleep free from* sorrow.” The golden hilt, the giant’s work of old, was 
given to the hoar war-leader. Hrothgar gazed on the hilt ; in Eunic 
signs the tale of its birth was told upon ii Then spake the son of 
Healfdene ; all were silent: “ Thy glory is upreared now through wide 
ways, Beowulf, my friend. Long shalt thou be 
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Many woi*ds spake Ilrothgar, for lie spoko of the past and of its warnings 
to his friend and to the folk around him. The Goth, glatl of mood, went 
to his seat ; there was a now feast made. The helm of night grew murky, 
the aged Scylding sought his bed, and the Goth wished for rest. Ihe 
guest slept till the black raven, gladdcncr of heaven, blithe of heart 
announced the coming of the light. 

The Atlielings then wished to go to their own land, and Beowulf 
bade the son of Eoglaf take again his sword; gave for the lending 
thanks, said that he held lli*unting to be good, ho would not wdth blame 
hurt pride in its good edge ; that Avas a high-souled warrior, lirothgar 
said, “Peace bo to the Goths and the (iar Danes; wealth in commom 
Over the gannet’s bath the ringed bark sliall bring gifts and love-tokens. 
Each folk I know, fast friend, fast foe, and in the old w^ay stainless 
always.” Twelve gifts also gave to Beowulf the son of llcalfdone, bade 
him go and (luickly come again. l'h(> good king kissed the best of thaiios, 
and tears fell as he took him round tlie iiO(‘k. 

The bright warriors w'ont to tlie ship, laden Avilli Avoapons, steeds and 
gold; the mast rose over IlrotJigar's hoards. Beowodf gave to the boat- 
guard a sw'ord bound Avitli gold, ami on the mead-bcnoli lie Avas at ter wards 
the woi'thier for that heir-loom. 'I’liey sailo<l UAvay, and the knoAAm 
headlands of the (xoths were reached. The hithe-guard who liad seen 


them wdien afar Av^as ready ; ho bound th<j ship to the sand and badi*. men 
bear to the hall of Ilj^gelac, who dwelt by the sea-Avall, the wealth of the 
A theliiigs. Kinsman faced kinsman ; J borcth's daughter, violent of mood, 
bare the wine-cup to tlio high chiefs hand. 

Afterwards the broad land came under th(‘/ sway of Beowulf, lie hold 
it well for fifty winters, until in the dark nights a dragon, Avhieh in a 
stone mound watched a hoard of gt)ld and cups, Avon mastery. It was a 
lioard heaped up in sin, its lords were long^ sima^ dead ; the last carl, 
before dying, hid it in the earth -cave, ^and for Ihroc hundred Avinters the 
great scather hold the cave, until some nuin finding by cliancc a rich cup 
took it to his lord. Tlien the den Avas searcluMl, while tlio worm slept; 


again and again AvUen the dragon Avoke, there had been theft. Jle found 
not the man, but wasted the whole land Avith fire nightly the fiendish 
air-flyor made lire grow hateful to the sight of nten. I’hen k Avas told to 
B 60 WUlf that his own home also, with the Goths gift chair, was burnt. 

Ho who ha^ been the Wend of Heav’dved, who while the youth lived 
had made him master of his crown, sought out the dragons ^ ^d 
fought with him in awful strife. One wound the poison-wom strack in 
the^flesh of Beownlf ; his kinsman, Wiglaf, when all others held aloof m 
tL Zxl to the aid of the old hero, and helped him m his time of need. . 
Then whUe the warrior king sat death-sick ca a stone, he sent ^s thaMS 
to 2lie cups and dishes in the den of ihe dead twilight-flyer when 

the dragon’s gold was bfe-'Ught out, Beowulf thanked the Lord for all, 
Ind 2 “ I for this W .d l*ave wisely sold my life ; let others care now 
J^ tto peopil nU. i may be here no longer. Bi^ the warrior ^ 
1 m^xK the sea’s headland that shall tower on Hrones-m^. that 1 be 
L“togotten. and that seafarers driving foamy barks over the i^s of 
flJoS ^y it in the days that are to follow ^ownif s Mount. ^ He 
then to a young warrior, last of his kind, his war clothes «md his 
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weapons, saying, ‘‘All my kinsmen are gone to the Godhead, earls in 
their valour ; I shall follow them.” That was his latest word. 

The Goths made for him a heap upon the earth, hung with helms, 
shields, and bright war-shirts. In the midst they laid the beloved lord 
with sigh and sorrow. On the mount they kindled a great bale fire, wood 
reek rose swart from the Swedish pine, the roaring of flame was heard 
with the weeping (the wind ceased), till it had cracked with heat the 
bone-house on the breast. And they sang a lay of sorrow while the 
heaven swelled with smoke. The Weders folk wrought a mound on the 
hill, high, broad, seen afar by seamen ; in .ten days they built the beacon 
and begirt it with a wall. In the mound they set rings and all the riches 
taken in the hoard. All that great wealth of the earls they gave back to 
the earth, that there might be gold in the dust beside the body of the 
warrior. And round about his mound rode his hearth-sheers, who sang 
that he was of kings, of men, the mildest, kindest, to his people sweetest 
and the readiest in search of praise. 

Of the verse measure used by the Anglo-Saxons, the simple 
Anglo-Saxon fe^tures will bo found rej^resented in the imitative 
alliteration.; fragment wliicli forms on jmge 2G1 jwt of the preceding 

sketch. The length of the lines and their rliythm varies, but 
each line must contain at least two emphatic syllables : few lines 
have less than four syllables, two emphatic and two unemphatic ; 
some have eight or nine, or even more. Germans wlio study 
Anglo-Saxon, differ from the usual custom of the English and 
the Danes by reckoning each couplet as a single line. The 
Anglo-Saxons themselves in their MSS. made no division into 
lines. Much dependence is placed in all Anglo-Saxon poetry 
upon alliteration for the mark of emphasis. Whatever draws 
attention to a word, whether elevation of voice, pause, recurrence 
of final sqnnds or oS initial letters, creates emphasis. But to 
good literature it is necessary that the words thus pressed upon 
attentibn .be those which, by right of their sense, most need it. 
In accordance with natural rule, which at once makes itself felt 
when it is broken, the alliteration of the Anglo-Saxon poet was 
established. Of the pair of short lines in a couplet, the first has 
the initial letters of the two chief words alike, in the second the 
one jjiost emphatic word begins with the same letter. The 
alliteration in the first line is said technically to be of the two 
sub-l«tters, for the fullest emphasis of awakened attention falls 
on the word in the second Une, which opens with the third, or 
what is for its situation called the chief letter. In just accordance 
with the principle of this manner of marking emphasis, words 
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with a prefix have the alliteration fixed on the e^eutial part of 
the word, as in the couplet of our imitation : 

“ An nmvinsome u*ood, 

I'Fater stood under it,” ' 

Their own nile of alliteration was not always strictly kept by 
Anglo-Saxon poets, tlioiigli often enough kept to the letter to 
make its principle one that might fairly be dechK'cd and stated. 
The spirit of it is in all cases adhered to. Avoidance of iden- 
tity of letter was tlie rule in alliterating vowels. Throughout 
the Period of the Fornnition of our Language this, then, is 
the one national old ^feutonu*. metre. It is tlie metre of those 
other Teutonic remains the Old High Oerman ' Hildebrandslied,’ 
the 'Wess(‘rbrun Praycu-/ the ]\Iusj)illi v(ts(\s on the ^l>ay of 
Judgment,’ and the Old Saxon ‘ H(diand/ or ‘ Song of ilu^ 
Eedeemc.T.’ It is probable, ]a>wf^v(U*, that in the rliytlnnieal 
system of the Ajiglo-Saxons tln'n^ was a varying harmoiiy 
between thought and expression of wln’cli a nile like this gives 
no proper ace<aint. Mr. Oiu^si (*omplaiiis- that in printit)g 
Anglo-Saxon MSS. editors hav<^ too freely, by changf^ of accent, 
composition, and resoluti(»n of vvor<ls, titted llie |)rint(‘d t(*xt to 
an accepted theory, and dealt at discretion with itism'tions or 
omissions of the points tluw tind amortg tlio words of verses 
written without other marks of division, and with these often 
imperfectly supplied. 

(And now, how much is history, how much romance, in the old 
pqein of Peowulf ? It contauis historical episodes anj* Iril«*r])rftta- 
alhisions on which scholars have exercised tlieir in- li^ovsuif. 
genuity with various effect since the text was first prijitpxl l^y the 
learned Icelander Grim J. Thorkelin, in the year 1815, Atten- 
tion was first called to the Manuscript by Sharon Turner, who 
gave some extracts and translations in his ‘ History of the 


' Or as in the conplct tluft next follows in Anglo-Saxon : 

“ TFynlease tyudu, 

TFaeter under stod 
i>re(irig and geo^refid ; 
i>enum eallum wa3s, 

« « English Rhythms,’ vol. ii. pp. 9-17. 
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Anglo-Saxons/ and in his account of the work was misled by 
a transposed page of the MS. into regarding Beowulf as the 
enemy of Hrothgar. Tliorkelin gave with the text an inter- 
pretation of his own. The incidents of Grendel and. the Dragon 
he considered to be Scandinavian myths, originally connected with 
Boe or Boav, cp-lled in Latin Bo-us, the son of Odin. The short 
history of this hero is told by Saxo Grammaticus in the third 
book of the ^ History of the Danes.’ It contains nothing like 
the story of Beowulf, except that it is there said of Bo, as of 
Beowulf, that he was buried under a great and famous barrow.^ 
Thorkelin having identified Beowulf with a Bo, afterwards, as 
Mr. Conybeare observes,^ identifies him with the second syllable 
in Hi-oth-wulf, being equally glad to take the wolf without a bo. 
Mr. Conybeare himself gives in his ‘Illustrations of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry ’ the first complete English account of the poem, 
with numerous specimens of the original, to which he supplies 
translations into English blank verse and literal Latin, adding to 
his account a list of Thorkelin’s misreadings from collation of 
the Copenhagen edition of Beowulf with the original MS. at the 
British Museum. Thorkelin, however, is perhaps less to blame 
than Admiral Nelson. He had made his transcript in the year 
1786, and had it ready for press, with a translation, when his 
literary work of thirty years was destroyed by the bombardment 
of Copenhagen. He was urged by the liberality of the Danish 
Privy Councillor Johan Biilow, of Sanderumgaard, to begin 


^ Bo’s baBrow has been sought by antiquaries, and said to be at Horlef, near 
Tryggeveld, in Iceland, where there was a corroborative inscription which the 
late DB.Tetcr Erasmus Muller, Bishop of Iceland, and editor of Saxo Gram- 
maticus (hfs work having been completed since his death by Dr. J. M. Velachow) 
declares to have been written certainly not before the 14th century. Dr. 
Muller notices a Jutland hill called Bui, at Lynge, in the district of Skander- 
burg, with a royal barrow (Kbngs hoe) near it. But he warns bis readers that . 
there are 600 barrows scattered about Denmark, called for their size royal. 
Bui may, be thinks, answer to the Icelandic Bua-stein, a bill haunted by 
spectres. The only kings with a •name like Buit are a Bbgi (bogie), and an 
avaricious Bbkus, who was consumed by llolvo. (Saxo Gramm. Hist. Dan. 

Muller et VeMiow (Havnias, 1858) Vol. II. Proleg. et Not. p. 124.) 
s ‘Illustrations* of Anglo-Saxon Poetry,’ by John Josias Conybeare, M.A., 
&c., successively Professor of Anglo-Saxon and of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. Edited by his brother, William Daniel Conybeare, M.A., &c. 
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afresh ; and his edition of Beowulf, published in 1815, was the 
result V. 

It was at the cost of the same nobleman that the Banish 
scholar Nik. Fred. Sev. Grundtvig published in 1820 his free 
Banish translation of Beowulf, The same scholar has lately 
dedicated to the same patron an edition of the text, which he had 
studied in the original MS. when in England between 1820-31.^ 

In the year 1833, a new edition of the text of Beowulf was 
published by Mr. John M. Kemble.^ A prose translation, with 
a glossary, was published four years afterwards in a companion 
volume ; and this contained, in a rosts(*ri})t to the original Preface? 
and in the Appendix, Mr. Kembles latest and fullest ojuuion of 
the meaning of the pO(un. lie considered Ik'owidf to belong 
essentially to tin? poetical cych? of tlie Angh‘s, and to bo founded 
on legends wlildi existed prendous to the Angle concpi<?st. Beo- 
wulf himself he prc‘suuied to be originally lln^ nanu' not of a man 
but of a god, one of Woden’s an<‘(jstors, rt‘prosente(l throughout 
in tills }) 0 (?m a defender, a proh^eting and nHh'eming being.” 
Tlie relationsliips giv(*u to him arc account(‘d for by the nccres- 
sity of bringing Inui into the legend.” Beowulf belongs to the 
Goats or Goths, but Goat or Gant was tin' parent of a tribe 
called by Proco})ins Pai^Tol. A Gothic V(n'b gives tin? pi'iet. 
gaut; the Anglo-yuxon giotau gives g^dt; both words with the 
sense of pouring. Was iK)t Geat, then, tbe god of abuudauee, 
Odin? For the Edda says that Gautr was Odin s name among 
the gods. Jlrothgar and llalga Mr. Kemble iiloiitilied with llroar 
and Helgi, Danish kings actually reigning in the fifth century. 
Jut in his second Preface the same scholar says, ‘^Although I 
will not raise Hrothgar and his brother to the rank of gods . . . 
yet 1 must observe that any attempt to assign historical dates to 
these, r almost any other princes, before the introduction of 

1 ‘Beowulfes Beorba^^ller BjovulPs-Drapeu, det Old-AngcUke Hdtegedigt, 
paa Grund-Sproget, ved Nik, Fred. Sev. Gnindtvig,* Kiobenliavn, 1861. 

2 ‘The Anglo-Saxon Poems of Beowulf— the Traveller’s Song and the 
Battle of Finnes-burh — edited together with a Glossary of the more difficifff.. 
words, and an Historical Preface,’ by John M. Kemble, EiBq., M A., of T;‘Wo- 
College, Cambridge. London, 1833. The volume is a delightfulJVttes Heft, 
printed by Whittingham, and published by the late Mr. Picl^^antial aid*to a 
according to a bad fashion among antiquarians for the cr^ 

rarity, there were only 100 copies printed. 
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Cliristianity .... leads to nothing but confusion. . . . All 
that part of my Preface which assigns dates to one prince or to 
another, or which attempts to draw any conclusions from dates 
so assigned, I declare to be null and void, upon whatsoever 
authority those dates may pretend to rest.” Mr. Kemble’s argu- 
ments would, in fact, go far to transport Beowulf altogether to 
the land of dreams. * 

Next, there appeared in 1839, and of the same school of 
criticism, without text, a mythological, historical, German ana- 
lysis of Beowulf by H. Leo. The first German translator of 
Beowulf, Ludwig Ettmiiller,^ who ascribes the work on his title- 
page to the eighth century, proposes also to show that the legend 
of Beowulf was originally a myth, and says of himself^ “In 
general I follow Mr. Kemble.” lie places the Goats in Sweden, 
and considers the term Weder Goths, which occurs often in 
Beowulf, to be equivalent to w^eather Goths, meaning Northern 
Goths, because out of the north came the bad weather. This 
critic is, I think, the first who observes, what is worth observing, 
that neither the name Angle nor the name Saxon occurs once in 
the whole poem. In 1849 a translation of lieowulf into English 
verse by Mr. A. Diedrich Wackerbarth ^ was prefaced by another 
argument upon the meaning of the poem, in which, after de- 
scribing the first Beowuli as a Gon of Odin, if not Odin himself, 
the writer says, ‘‘I believe with Mr. Kemble that he is really 
the same mythical person.” 

In 1855 appeared Mr. Thorpe’s edition of Beowulf, text and 
translation,*with a "sh(5rt Introduction and a Glossary ; and this 
is the very serHceable edition now commonly used by English 
students. •Mr. Thorpe’s opinion here expressed is that the poem 
is “ not an original production of the Anglo-Saxon muse, but a 
metrical paraphrase of an heroic Saga composed in the south- 
west of Sweden, in the old common language of the North, and 
brought to this country during the sway of the Danish dynasty.” 
In 1859 Dr. Karl Simrock Appended a claim for Beowulf as a 

German Mythus to his German translation of the work. Dr. 

ava. < — 

E^. . Heldengediclit des Achten Jahrhunderts.’ Zurich, 1840. 

* ‘ lUustiv an Epic Poem, translated from the Anglo-Saxon into English 
&o., successively Wackerbarth, A.B., Professor of Anglo-Saxon at the 
Oxford. Edited London, 1849. 

London, 1826. 
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Simrock says that if Mr. Thorpo gives Beowulf to the Swedes, 
he must give them also, as he does not^ the ‘Traveller’s Song’ 
and the ‘ Fight at Finncsbiirgh.’ 

The latest interpreters of Beowulf — Dr. Grein and Mr. Haigh, 
a German and an Englishman — discover in the poem more evi- 
dence of a historical foundation than had usually been admitted. 
Dr, C. W. M. Grein, of Cassel, is probably the best Anglo-Saxon 
scholar now in Germany. Certainly he is the scholar who has 
done most service to the stiuhnit, for ho lias lately distin- 
guished himself as editor of the ooinph'test and compactest 
body of Anglo-Saxon poedry that has hitherto been published, 
a ‘‘ Ijibrary ” in two volumes, to which he is adding a Glossary^ 
Anglo-Saxon and Ijatin, that promises to bo a full incorporation 
of existing knowledge on its sul>je(*t. In a late inimber of a 
German cpiarterly, dovotcMl to the study of literature in the 
Eomaiice language's and Knglisli,'^ tluTe is an artiede by Dr. 
Grein on the historical cliauent in tlic, poem of B(‘owulf, which 
he agrees with oIIkts in (‘onsid(‘ring to have br(m writtim in the 
beginning of tlu^ eighth ccniury at latest. Dr. Gndn thinks 
that tlie mythieal adviaitures an‘ nseriln^d to a, histori(‘al fjersou. 
The two pojiulatioiis mmitioned in the po(im are tla^ Darujs, 
over whom rirothgar ruled, and lh(‘ ijeats or (Jotlis, wlio were 
ruled by llyg(hic, and tVoin among whom Deowulf canu^ to 
lirothgars help. The Danes jfro eall<‘d in tla^ poem, without 


^ ‘ Bibliotlu'k «icT Anp;»'lsadisisclK*ii P'osio. in Kriii.scti bcarbeitoten Texton 
nad mit (ilossar, vou C. W. IVI. (Uvria.’ (('ussel 

and Ooolti/igcn, l.sr)7-r»l.) Text 2 vols. (ilossory in oouise bt pabbe^atimi. 
Two parts arc published, extendin';; from A to the end The texts include 

Beowulf, Ca'dmon, and all that is most valuabh* iu tlie ICxctor Book. TJr. Grein 
liHvS also, in a setjarattf Avoj’k, translated the rliiof rojiiains of Anglo-Saxoii poetry 
into Gemian alliterative verse, in two volumes, entitled, ‘ Diclitimgen der 
Angelsacbsen Stabreiinend iibersetzt.’ (<Jbtt ingen, 1807-59.) 'I’ho student 
who does not desire Englisb translation with his texts, rrijay, at no great cost, 
set up, in Groin’s two volumes, a library' of Anglo-Saxon poetry. Of the 
Anglo-Saxon text of Beowulf alone, Grun^dtvighs recent Danish edition (Copen- 
hagen, 1861) is the latest; best, and cheapest. 

2 ‘Jahrhuch fiir Romanische und Kriglische Literatur unter besondere^ 
Mitvvirkung von Ferdinand Wolf, herausgegeben von 1>, Adolf Ebert, I'm 
fessor an der Universitat Leipzig.’ (Leipzig.) Vierter Band, Drittes Heft 
April to June, 1862. A journal that contributes most substantial aid ‘to t 
sound study of literature. 
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apparent distinction, Sea Danes, East, West, South, and North 
Danes, also from their armour Ring Danes, from their Ring- 
mail, Gar Danes from their spears, or Bright Danes from their 
shining panoply. 

The Danes also are called Scyldings, from the founder of their 
dynasty Scyld Scefing, or Scyld, the Son of the Skiff. The old 
myth was that on a boat laden with arms and treasure a child 
was floated to the Danish coast, and the Danes being then in 
great trouble accepted the boy as sent them by the gods, made 
him their king, and under his lead established and extended 
their power. When, after a long reign, Scyld died, his body, 
placed again* on a ship laden with arms and treasure, was set 
adrift upon the sea ; and no man over heard or knew whither 
that vessel went. Scyld may have been a real warrior, who 
brought help to the Danes against their tyrant Heremod, esta- 
blished his own dynasty among them, and left his son, the elder 
Beowulf — not he of the poem — to succeed him. 

Dr. Grein considers that the poem treats of actions done 
among the Danes in Denmark. The latest English critic, we 
shall find, places the scene wholly in England. Each writer 
identifies Heorot (which means a hart) with a place so called on 
a spot tallying exactly with his theory. The true seat of the 
Danish kingdom, says Dr. Grein, was the island of Saeland, on 
which, in fact, at this day Copehhagen stands. Now on the east 
coast of Sffiland, over against Sweden, not far to the south of 
Helsingor, and opposite the Island of Hveen, there is a town 
about two .miles from tlie sea called Hjortholm, or in German 
Hirschholm'^Harttolfii ; that might be Heorot ; and a Httle 
more inland there is a lake, the Si®l Lake, that might be Gren- 
del’s Lake from which a stream flows by Hjortholm to the sea. 
Here, then. Dr. Grein fixes the site of Heorot. Where does he 
find the shore of Hygelac, King of the Geats or Goths, whence 
Beowulf came to Hrothgarls aid? This he agrees with Mr. 
Thorpe in finding on the opposite coast of the mainland, and a 
little to the north, in Swedish Gothland, and he indicates as the 
■^obable neighbourhood of Beowulf s grave the ruined castle of 
Bohfls, Bo-house* built in 1308 upon a rock, where the mouth of 
the* Gotha divides, to enclose the island of Hisingen. This 
Bdhhs gives to its township the naine of Bohushen ; upon the 
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island also is a Biorlaiida; bu%Biarr, says Dr. Grein, is an 
old northern form connected with the name of the Scylding 
Beowulf. The identification of this continental Gothland and 
the neighbourhood of the River Gotha with Hygelac’s kingdom, 
is partly supported by the fact mentioned in the poem — that 
Hygelac’s prc'decessor and brother Heathkynn was engaged in 
a desperate war with the King of the Sveons in Sveorice, now 
Svearice, or Svealand, lying immediately to the north of Goth- 
land. We have also, apparently, one tangible corroborated fact 
to give us a date for the reign of Hygelac. In four passages of 
Beowulf' there is ihention of an expedition of plunder made by 
Hygelac with Beowulf in his train against the Frisians, wh(3n 
Hygelae, being opj)osed by the Ifetvsaro, the Hugas and the 
Frisians fell in battle, and “the king’s life dejiarted into the 
grasp of the Franks,” l>(?owulf and the rest of the Geuts only 
saving themselves by swimming to their ships. t'Jan this be any 
other than the descent n!eord(fd by Gregory of 'I’ours and the 
Gesta Eegum Franoorum, as having Ikh'u made in the year 51 1 
by the Dane ( 'hoeilagiis upon the <'oast of the Frankish llat- 
tuarii, whose allies and mdghbouis were the. West Frioslanders 
as far south as the month of the IVlaas? Thercs is record also 
from the tenth century of a tnidition then ascribing immense 
bones on an island at. tho mouth of the Rhine to “ Huiglauens, 
King of the (hdi,” who was thefo slain by tlui Franks. 'I'hi.s 
historical paralhd had boon jwinted out by Lt;o and Fttmullor. 
Conceding mythical origin to the stories of Grendel, of the swim- 
ming-match with Breca, and of Beowulf’s battle with the dragon. 
Dr. Grein argues that such mytlns are atfiudjod to ilersons who 
wore really living in the early years of the sixth centujy, and 
that, besides the few traces of fact that have been id the main 
story overlaid by fable, there are in the episodes distinct and not 
unfaithful records of fragments of history, that were brought 
into this country from Danish Brnhuid and from Gothland, on 
the neighbouring coast of the Swedish continent. 

On the other hand, thus runs the substance of the strong 
argument of Mr. Haigh, who has lately claimed for BeowuK- 

'Phorpe’s edition, lines 2408-2433, 46984707, 4995-5006, 58; 
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a pordy English origin/ as |be composition of a Northum- 
brian Sc6p familiar with the scenes described, and acquainted 
with men who had known the heroes of his story. Mr. Haigh 
also accepts the coincidence between the poems of Beowulf and 
Gregory of Tours’ ‘ History of the Franks ’ on the subject of the 
death of Hygelac, as evidence for the historic character of that 
ancient heroic song. Sceafa, Seyld, Beowa, and other names, 
were not confined to single persons. There are several Scylds 
in the Scandinavian genealogy, and it may be that they all, 
including the Scyld of the poem, derived their name from the 
popularity of the original hero. Beowulf is not necessarily 
Beowa ; but if Scyld and Beowulf did repeat Sceldwa and Beowa, 
that is not more remarkable than that there should have been in 
the eighth century two contemporary Eadberhts, each the son of 
an Eata. That Scyld, Beowulf the first, and Ilcalfdene, reigned 
in Northumbria, as, it is argued, Hrothgar certainly did, is not 
improbable. Beckoning the generations back, Scyld must have 
been living about the time when there is known to have been 
an immigration of Saxons. Simeon of Durham speaks of a 
Scythles-cestre, Roger of Howden of a Scylte-cestre, by the 
Wall, a name that seems to contain that of Scyld, w'hich we have 
to this day in the neighbouring North and South Shields. 
North of the Wall again, in the same neighbourhood, is Shil- 
bottle — Scyldes-botl — the palatje of Scyld ; near at hand also is 
Bolton on the Alne, the Bolvelaunio of Ravennas, which seems 
to contain the names of Beowulf and Alauna. Hrothgar’s mead- 
haU Heorpt, Mr-. Haigh fixes at Hart, in Durham. Its situation, 
two miles fi’om the ccfest, agrees (like that of the Sseland Hjart- 
holm) with the distance of Heorot from the shore, as indicated 
by the description of the march to it after Beowulf s landing. 
But that is not alL Grendel’s mere, to be found “ by the way 
where the hill-stream goes under the shade of the cliffs,” was 
said by Hrothgar, speaking.at Heorot, Ao be a ipile thence, over- 
shaded with bushy groves : “ there liteth pone so wise who knows 
its bottom.” Just a mile from Hart there was until lately a 
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lai^ pool, called the Bottomless Carr, now turned Ifte the feJis 
into arable land, from which a stream, still called How (moun- 
tain) Beck, flows through the parish of Hart into tho slake 
of Hart1;.j^l. In the following lines concerning the mere, 
“althdugh the heath-stalker wearied by hounds, the hart firm of 
horns, seeking that holt-wood, driven from afar, will hide his 
head in it ere ho dies,” there seems also to be a reference to the 
story from which the name of Hartlepool arose, as represented 
on the common seal of the l>orongh, a hart, standing in water, 
attacked by a hoimd. Tlien as wo read on of the “ naked high 
nesses, nicker-houses many,” wo are reminded of the coast of 
Hartlepool and its wave-worn caves. But that is not aU. At 
Hart there are traces of an ancient foi't, and near it is an 
enclosure called the Pdace tJartlis. Then* is no record of any 
residence at Hart by the historic kings of Northumbria. But 
the Palace Garths near the old fort would answer to the site of 
Heorot by Ifrothgnr’s fortress. Iliere is r(*forence, moroovei*, in 
Beowulf and in tho ‘Traveller’s 'rale,’ for which also an English 
origin may be argued, to an attiu'k on ifeorot by tho Beards 
under Wythergild, Erode', and Ingeld, his sun. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Hart trac(‘s of such a battle have bt'cn found. Near 
the norih-western end of tho slake of Hartlepool a number of 
graves, eight feet, square, ha\o been found tilled with human 
bon<'s. In one gra\(‘ were the bone& of a Rundred and fifty men 
of tail stature. Again, wo may have trace of Ingeld’s prin- 
cipality in tho three Inglebys, tho lugleton and Ingleborough of 
tho neighbouring county of York, and of tho Wyoiugs and 
Beards in Wycliffo, Bartin, and Barforth. AS for the destroying 
chief who is represented by tho moiister Grendel, ho als^ has 
left the mark of his name behind him. It is certainly the name 
of a man. There is a, Grendlesmere in Wiltshire, and a^^Grinde- 
Icspytt in Worcestershire, a Grindlqton in Yorkshire, and Crin- 
dale dykes on the Homan wall, near which are Grindon loch' 
and Grandy’s know©. Near Hart there is a parish named Oran* 
don and Grandy’s Ok»B©,'With close to Grandy's Close, Thrum’s 
Hill, the Giant’s Hill. 

Beowulf the Scylding is said in the poem to ha'^e reigned ^ 
the Scedelandg, at Scedenig, which Dr. Grein identifies w 
the Scandinavia of old'geographers, Schonen, the' 8pui^t*lto 
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part of the Scandinavian peninsula. But Mr. Haigh observes 
that Mr. Kemble has rightly translated “Scedelandum,” “the 
divided lands,” Sceadan and Sundrian having the same mean- 
ing, to divide or sunder, and these Seedelands appear to be 
represented by the modem Sunderlands, of which one is on the 
coast of Northumberland, north of Shilbottle. 

Then if we look for the kingdom of Ilygelae, the son of 
Hrethel, who ruled over the Weder Goths, we find, perhaps, 
traces of the Suffolk Weders in two Suffolk Wetherdcna, and 
Wetherheath, Wetherup, and Wetheringsett, with a Wetherby 
hundred in the adjoining county of Cambridge. We may sus- 
pect Hrethel’s family name in the Suffolk Kedl-ing-field, and 
traces of himself at Kattlesden and Eattlerow Hill (Hrsedlan 
hrmw, Hrethel’s corpse), which may have been his place of 
burial. A mile distant from one of the Wethcrdcns is an ancients 
Anglo-Saxon fortress called Haughley, in which are at least the 
H, g, 1, of Hygelac. There is also a Hoxne, which has been 
called Hoxton, and Eglesdon, and is called by Leland, quoting 
a life of St. Eadmund, Hegilesdune , — quad HygeUcesdune, — 
and this placd is only four miles from Eedlingfield and not far 
from Uggeshall, perhaps once Hygdeshall, Hygd being either 
another name of Hygelac, or the name of his queen. Even 
details of the deadly war of Hygelac with Ongentheow, King of 
the Sweofolk, may bc faintly traced in local names on our own 
soil. The first battle was fought at Eaven Wood. There is a 
Eavenhill near Whitby, on the coast of Yorkshire, and the 
adjacent Eobin Hood’s Bay may be a corruption of Eaven 
Wood. 'Th^re are remains of entrenchments to the south of this 
nei^bourhood called Wair Dyke, and to the east called Green 
Dyke ; *six miles to the north-west is a village of Ugglebarnby, 
which sqems to contain the name of Hygelac, and may mark the 
scene of the second battle, close to it has been a place called by 
the name of Breca, one of Hygelac’s neighbours, and twenty 
miles farther to the west is Eoseberry Topping, a lofty hill, with 
a complete circle of large pits around its conical summit, which 
may recal the name of the fortress of Hreosnabeorh, in which 
"’ngentheow 'defended himself after his battle with Hygelac, and 

^fence of which he died. 

That Ongentheow is called King of the Sweos, do^ not decide 
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'whether his people were a Swedish settlement in England, or 
were still inhabitants of Sweden. 

The period was the close of the fifth century or beginning of 
the sixth, and if Hygelac was confederate then with Garmuud 
• war against the Britons, wo might have, as we do, on the 
scene of that war a HygeMce’s git * near Clifton in Somerset- 
shire, a Hucklecoto near Gloucester, and Hugglescote near 
Chorley, in Leicestershire. Even that descent of Hygelac, 
A.D. 511, on the island at the Ehine mouth is quite as traceable 
to the Suffolk Hygelac as to a Dune from the continent of Scan- 
dinavia. Hygelac’s son is called Hereric's nephew. Cbararic, 
who might be Hereric, and the brother of Hygelac’s queen, was a 
Frank king, who had been treacherotisly slain by Chlodovech, who 
then reigned in his stead. Tho Gavmund just mentioned made, 
therefore, with Isambard an expedition against Chlodovech, and 
Hygelae’s descent on Thcoderic’s adjacent territory may have 
been a detached part of the same nnsu<;ces8fid enterprise of 
vengeance. The evidence is by no means exhausted. Hyge- 
)45’s wife is said in the poem of Beowulf to have been the wife 
of that Offa whom Matthew of Paris, writing in the thirteenth 
century, makes in England the son of Warmund, King of the 
West Angles, who repaired and gave his name to Warwick. To 
the theory which plac('S the scene o£the peem in Denmark and 
Sweden it is absolutely necessary that this Offa should bo carried 
off to the original homo of tho Angles. Hut the story of Oftu, 
as told in the poem of ‘ Beowulf ’ and tlie ‘ Traveller’s Tale,’ has 
also its strong confirmation attached to our Jilnglish sail. Tho 
fabled history tells tliat Offa was blind till his seventh year, and 
deaf and dumb till his thirtieth, when he recovered all hjs fScul- 
ties under tho pressure of danger from the chief Alewih, who 
sought to usurp his right of succession. The forces of Offa and 
Alewih met on the opposite banks of a river name<^ Avene, and 
fought by mi^iles till Offa crossed, and the enemy suffered a 
great defeat, according to the ‘ Traveller’s Tale,’ by the border 
of Fifield. There was honourable burial given to the nobles^ 
and the rest of the slain were buried under a great heap of 
which received, therefore, the name of Qoalmhul. 


Ood. diplom. 666. 
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(Slaughter Hill). The battle-field was called afterwards Blode- 
wald. Now Fifield in Oxfordshire is separated from Gloucester- 
shire by the river Evenlode (Avene of the poem) ; there is no 
Blodewald, but the parish next Fifield, on the other side of the 
river, is Bledington, and three miles west of Bledington there is 
to this day Slaughter Hill, giving its name to two neighbouring 
parishes as well as to the hundred. The bodies of the nobles 
were bmied apart. In the immediate neighbourhood are two 
parishes, called Upper and Lower Swell. Swell means a burn- 
ing, a funeral pile. The name occurs only in one other part of 
England, in Somersetshire, also near an ancient battle-field. In 
digging foundations for enlargement of the church of Lower 
Swell, a long deep bed of ashes was discovered in the church- 
yard, and of eleven barrows in the parish the largest is called 
Picked Morden — selected slain. The field in which it stands is 
called Camp-ground. History records no battle but that of Offa 
on this spot. Overcome in this battle, Offa’s opponent fled and 
was pursued, and, after a second fight, perished in the Eigan- 
burn. A stream flowing into the Stour near its junction with 
the Avon, was afterwards known as Eugganbrdc, and nearly in 
direct line between Fifield and Eugganbrdc, near Chipping 
Campden, we have a place called Battle Bridges. Ale will’s 
name is in the Warwickshire Alveston, a place directly north of 
the stream in which he perished, which may, therefore, have 
been the fort of his own to which he was flying ; there is also an 
Alveston in Gloucestershire, and in Oxfordshire an Alvescott. 
This, iA.corroboraljion of the written record, is strong evidence 
against taking the first husband of Hygelac’s wife out of 
En^anfl. 

We return now to Beowulf, at the court of Hygelae. Let us 
assume that the great swimming-match with Breca, Prince of 
the Brondings, was a rowing-match, in which Beowulf was victor. 
Beowulf is said to have reached the shore of the land of the 
Fins, Breca to have landed at Hsethorsemis, whence he sought 
his dear territory, the land of the l^rondings. Beowulf and 
Breca, then,,must have been neighbour& About ten miles from 
Hrethel’s abode, or Battlesden, we have Breckley, bearing, 
perhaps, the nanm of Breca, and in the- same county, Brans- 
Jfield, Brandeston, Btantham, and Branded may indicate settle- 
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ments of the Brondings, or clans of Brand or Brond. Of the 
Fins there is no trace on the coast, but two Finboroughs, not 
far from Battlesden, appear to show Biat there were Fius here» 
neighbours, if not subjects, of Hrethel. 

From the descriptions given in the poem of Beowulfs voyage 
out and home to Heorot, Mr, Jlaigh suggests that Uggeshalf in 
Suffolk, about five miles inland, was Hygolac’s royal residence, 
and Covehithe, of which the name indicates an ancient harbour, 
Beowulfs place of embarkation. Thence to Hartlepool the 
d’^tance is about 220 miles, a distance tliat might ho accom- 
plished in the specified time, the ad\'entnrers reaching the court 
of Hrothgar on the second day. At six miles an hour, rather 
below the speed of the fishing cobles on the Yorkshire coast, 
Beowulf and his companions would, at seven or eight o’e]o<‘k in 
the morning of the 8e<!ond day, he o])posit(> (.Vomer, and then 
steering dircet for Jfart, within sight of .l'iaml)orongIi Hoad, 
they would imiko their way to (In' ( 'tills of Hartlepool, on which 
Hrothgar’s coast-guard was slatiomal, disemhark on the sands, 
and march two miles on the road to Hart or Heorot. On their 
home voyage tlu'y w'ould de.sery the AvelJ-kiiown cliffs of the 
^>at8 in the highlands between JiOwa'steft and Sonthwold. 

After Hygolae's fall avo arc told in (In* }M)em that BeoAVAilfs 
ndgn was disturbed l)y war Avith jhe Hlj^ere-Wiowings, or Sea 
WiAviugs, people of WIaau, avIioso mune oc-emrs at AVivv'ton in 
Norfolk, and who founde«l the kingdom of the blast Angles early 
in the sixth century, liecoutly arrivial, and settled at first on 
the coast, they were Beowulfs neighboui’s, {{.nd.tho contest Avith 
them ended in their absorption of bis,littl(; state*. Ho then went 
to the scene of his old fight Avith Grendel, and ruled ov«r the 
Scyldings, dying in an encounter which, Avhatever its nature, is 
said to have taken place on Eama Nms, Eagle’s Cliff, There is 
a promontory so nametl south of Hartlepool, ab(3ut fifty feet 
high, nearly surrounded by the Tees! Finally, if the barrow 
raised over the dead hero on tho aea headland called Hrones- 
xises, was to be knoim by seamen as BeoAvulfs Mount, it 
looks something like identification that Hrou’s ^name may be* 
preserved in Kunswick, a village near Whitby, having four miles 
to the north of it a lofty sea headland, that may well have be^ 
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Hw)oe8-N*B«, for on it is the village of Bowlby, an easy con- 
tradion of Beowulfe8«beorh. 

AlttiougU some of the details, taken by themselves, are insig- 
nificant, and argument from local names has always to be received 
with extreme caution, there is undoubtedly great cumulative 
fo^ in tliat plea for assigning to the poem of Beowulf an entirely 
English origin, of which the chief points have here been stated. 

Together with Beowulf, we may claim also as wholly our own 
Ei«e(»id vtow the fragment of the Traveller’s or Gleemans Tale, in 
TCiiw/C*. which “ Widsith spake, unlocked Ids wordhoard,” and 
winch has iK^cn accounted the work of a continental poet who 
was witness of the wars of Attila the lliin. Here also Mr. Haigh 
endeavours to show by evidence of local names that England 
was the scene of a great part of the poet’s wanderings. The 
ilato of his travel is fixtKl between A.D. 511-534, by his 
mention of the reign of Thooderic, the sou of that Chlodovech 
against whom (Tarmund, and pcrha])B Hygelac, made their fatal 
expeditions. The Traveller’s Eormajiric is identified by this 
course of argument with the father of Ethelbert, first Christian 
king of Kent. Jliltla woidd not be the great Attila of history, 
though he might bo, with the same name, a chief of the same 
people ; for w'o have in Norfolk and Sulfolk an Attlebridge and 
Attleborough, in the sjime district with a Ilundon, a Hunworth, 
and a Iluncote. 

Another anci(“nt Anglo-Saxon fragment from the Pagan times 
Tho Unwtit is the * Lament of lleor,’ also preserved in the ‘ Exeter 
• Book.’, Dcor, in his trouble, reflects that as Weland 
and Bea^ohijd, tleat and Jlmthhild, Thooderic and Eormanric’s 
peo|ie, had conquered their griefs, so might he. “ Weland,” he 
begins, “ knew in himself tlie worm of exile. The prudent chief 
endured sorrows ; had grief and weariness, winter-cold wretched- 
ness for companions ; oft experienced misery ; after Nithhad had 
laid him, unhappy man,*in captivity with a tough sinew-baud. 
Her brother’s death was not so sore in mind to Beadohild as her 
own affair,” &c. The continental story in the ‘ Edda’ is that 
Nithhad atta^ed W eland, the great armourer, for his wealth, 
carried him off to an island, and made him work for him. But 
\\ eland killed Nithhad’s son^ gave , a narcotic to his daughter 
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Beadohild, and escaped, leaving her pregnant. Weland was the 
old word for a smith ; but we liave English traditions of Wayland 
Smith, including a Cromlech in Berkshire, called Wayland’s 
smithy, and as these ancient Anglo-Saxon Sagas are older than 
any Scandinavian or Teutonic romance on the same themes, we 
may believe that Weland himself, who made Beowulf’s war-shirt, 
came to England with one army of the invaders. Six miles 
from the Berkshire “ Wayland’s smithy ” are the Nylhe fanns, 
whose name reminds us of his enemy ithliad. In this way, in 
fact, Mr. Haigh jirgues, “ Weland, Kithhad, Gfiat, Mmthhild, 
Theoderio and Eormanric, may all he traced in tlie district in 
which Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Willshiie, and Cloucestei-shire 
meet, and all lived in the fifth or sixth centuries.” Of himself 
Deor says, naming as the successful rival who has won from him 
the substantial friendship of his chief anotlu.'r Sc(')2>, who is cele- 
brated in several Teutonic Sagas : 

“A somnviiEj; ono <lopriv(*<l of in liis mint] if ilark ; 

he thinks to Jiiinself tliot his sliaro of woes is outllcss, ^riini ho may think 
that tlie Aviso had chan,fi;cs cnoimh tlirongliont th<‘ wttrhl. 1’n many a oliiof hn 
dispenses honour, constant, success; t-iotlu-rs a |H)riinn of wlk*. 'J’hat 1 will 
nay of myself, that 1 was for a wliilo tiio Seop of the lleodcnin^fs, dear to ii»y 
lord. Deor was my name. 1 had a ^o«)d rollowiii.L% a faithful lord, for many 
winters; until that now ncorrenda, n .son^'erafhA m.m, ha.s ohta lin'd the loud- 
riglit, which the refujj;o t>f warritU’vS ^a\o to mo hoforo.'’ 

These pieces ure in the ‘ Exet<ir iJoekr Another IVasinent of 
heroic An^4o-Sa.xon poetry, (‘onDiinino^ of a deserip- 'n,,. 
tion of the Fight at I’innoshiirg, was fomid in llu* 
seventeenth century l>y lh\ (hnirge llickt's on tlie cv>vor of a 
JIS. of Uq^iiilies in the lilmiry at Lanihetli ^.f^alace. 1'Jie 
volume has been donblless siia^e rebound and the olc^ cover 
destroyed, in ignorance of its great value. Tln^ fra;?n)(Mit was 
published by Jtickes in liis ^niCvSaurus of old Nortlieru J lan- 
guages' (1703-5), and is part of a jioeni on the same peril of 
Fin's offspring, " wliioh forms an episode of tlio falo told at the 
feast after Beowulf’s conquest of (^reudol. Fin was a prince of 
the Frisians ; and the nisli and stir of tlie life of the past that 
aroused a quiet antiquary by its cry from the cover of a sob^r 
book of semi-Saxon Homilies in an old library, was this : 

. never burn, Olicn cried aloud the warlike young king, ‘This 
dawns not from the East, nor flic-s a dragon here, nor are the horns of this hall 
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butDiTig ; but ber^ it blazes forth. The birds sing, the crickets chirp, the 
warvrcod resounds, shield answers to shaft. Xow shines the moon wandering 
among clouds. Now arise deeds of woe that the hatred of this people will do. 
But wake up now, my warriors, hold your lands, remember your valour, march 
in rank, l)e of one heart.’ 'J’hou arose niany a gold-decked thane, girded him 
with his sword. Noble warriors Aveut to the door ; Sigclerth and Laha drew 
their swords, and at the (ithcr doors Ordlaf and Guthlaf and Hengist himself 
turned on their track. I'heu yet (ianilf reproached Guthhere, that he, so joyons 
a soul, bore not arms to the hall’s door at tlie first instant, now that a fierce 
enemy would take it. But above all, the fierce warrior asked ojKJnly, ‘ Who 
held the {l(X)r ? * ‘ Sigefijrtli is iny name,’ quoth he ; ‘I am the Seega’s lord, 
a warrior wid<‘ly known. I have suffered many woes, hard battles. Which- 
ever tliou wilt 8(*ek fr<jm me, is liere decretul for thee ! V Then wavS the din of 
slauglitor in (he hall. The ketded ]K>ard should * (the sword) they took in 
hand to hrt»ak the hone holm, ’riie hurgh floor resounded until Garulf, 
Guthhere’e son, fell first, of earth -dw'ellers in the fight. The corpses of many 
giKxi foes w'ore alxnit him. The raven wandered, swart and sallow brown. 
The sword-gleam stood as if all Fin’s burgh were on fire. Never liave I heard 
of sixty con(] inuring heroes who letter Ix^ru them at a conflict of men, nor ever 
requite sf)ng or bright mead better than liis young warriors rcquihjd Hna?f. 
’Ihey fouglit five days, so that none of tliem, of the noble comrades, fell, but 
tliey lield the d(K)r. 'J’heu the wound(*<l hero w(‘nt w\alking away. He said 
that his byrnie was broken, his war dreSvS weak, and also that his helm was 
pierced, ’i’hen the guardian <»f his jx-oph'. quickly asked him how the warriors 
Jiad recovered from tladr wounds, or whether of the young men ?” 

Aiiothtii- lieroic fragment, in tAvo dctacliecl pieces, has been 
wawtere's lately found by Sir. George Sto])hens, of Copenhagen, 
upon two leaves of an Anglo-Saxon Saga. In these 
Guthhere appears agahi. In* the first piece iElfhere is being 
reminded of his valour as iEtla’s van warrior, and assured of 
success against Guthhere, whoso attack has been unjust; in the 
si'coud Guthhere and Waldhcro parley before fighting. These 
are jmrts •of the* Wflldhore’s Sjiga paraplirascd bjr Gerald of 
h’leury in Latin hoxamotors'iu the tenth century. 

In fliisdragraent we find the sentiment, that “ He who trusteth 
to the Holy, to God for aid, he there readily 
i>»gani«». fiiideth it.” Hut such passages, like the few Christian 
passages in Heewulf, are probably interpolated by the later copyist 
of the old song of valour shown in greed and rapine. For the 
jioetry is clearly that of men among whom right was to the 
strong, and whose religion was faith in an iron destiny. “What 
is to bo goes ever as it must,” is the last thought of Beowplf s 
speech, when offering to risk his life for pay in Hiothgt^r’s 
somce; and again he says, “the Must Be often helps an un- 
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doomed man when he is brave.” The bravo deeds are done 
from no high spiritual motive, but for gold and gifts. It was 
the suggestive praise always offered to a prince that he was 
liberal in giving. For all that he did, Beowulf was promised sub- 
stantial payment, and was substantially paid. Before his adven- 
ture at the mere he took thought for his gold, saying, Send, 
dear Hrothgar, to Hygelac the gold thou hast given me, that th(^ 
Goth’s lord may know I found a good bestowcr of rings.” And 
what was done, was not done modestly. Tlie (!oarse insolence of 
Beowulfs social self-assertion against the Gar Danes who arc 
feasting him and against Hunferth, whom he iilso reminds over 
the ale-cup that he is the murderer of his own brothers, is re- 
ceived as a common part of heroism by all who are concerned. 
Hrothgar wm glad, f(»r lie ‘‘trusted in help wlum he hoard 
Beowulf;” and of Hrotligar’s queen Weulthoow^ wo are told 
tliat “ the woman liked the Goth’s proud s])C 0 (‘h(‘s.” No (hi(‘f 
retained more than ho could liold by his own sword : and the 
poet who sang the valour of liis cliief, if h<3 would know good 
days, must not stint of his eelehration ; or, as Ix^fel the lamenting 
Deor, another canie whost* song plea.s<‘d Ix'itia*, and the chief 
plundered back what he liad giv<*n lo one po(.t that bo might 
enrich the favonrite who had supj)lant<*d him. 
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Thkre is another side from which to note the temper of the 
Aiiglo-Saxou mind, yet ignorant of the best truth and 
Uii'wia. “ honour. If their Pagan theology had not taught our 
forefathers to labour in this world by self-denial for a hap- 
jrtness beyond the grave, so neither had it taught them to 
aflect a spiritual aim in living selfishly. If the hero fought and 
the bard sang for food and fee, plainly and honestly they made 
it apptyir that they did so. “ liCt us eat and drink,” they said, “ for 
to-morrow wo die.” The best that their gods promised for them 
after death was that they should go on eating and drinking. 
The warrior was undlsguisedly a tradesman in his sword — the 
jioet in his song. What each desired he took if he could get it; 
but his motives wore as open as his deeds. The jtractical mind 
of the Anglo-Saxons never throughout their history has worked 
for any but substjuitial ends, and what end could it seek in those 
days but the conquest of material advantage? Theirs was a 
mind that marched straight towards its puriKjse, and spoke 
plainly. It may be Siiid that there is in the uiuuixed Anglo- 
Saxon an imagination with deep roots and little flower, solid 
stem, and* no luxuriance of foliage. The gay wit of the Celt 
would pour intp the song of a few minutes more phrases of orna- 
ment tjjian are to be found in the whole poem of Beowulf. For 
example, m the death-song of Queen Meav over her husband 
Cuchorb,' there are six similes in eight successive linos, while in 
the six thousand three hundred and flfty lines of Beowulf only 
five similes ha'^e been discovered, and these are rather natural 
expressions than added ornaments. A gliding vessel is compared 
to a bird ; Grendel’s eyes are compared to fire ; his nails to steel ; 
ajight in his dwelling is likened to the sun ; and the melting of 
a sword bathed In his blood to the melting of ice. That which 


^ Quoted on page 181 . 
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it was in the poet’s mind to say was realized first, and then 
uttered with a direct earnestness that carried every thought 
straight home to the apprehension of tlie listener. The ‘ Tra- 
veller’s Song ’ convoys the sense of travel through a matter-of- 
fact compendium of political geography. And not only did the 
strength of this old poetry consist in its deep realLsation by a 
thoughtful earnest mind of all the incidents dewribed ; the veiy 
words employed were often realised by practical anal)’,sis into 
that form usually called metaphorical, which is as common as 
the use of simile is rare. Thus the rocks of the coast are “ the 
windy land-walls;” the sea is “the Avater-strect,” “the whale- 
road,” or “the swan-road;” a ship is a “ wavo-lravcrser,” or 
“the floating wood,” the “floater foamynecked,” or “the sca- 
wood ; ” the tdiief’s chair is “ the gift-stool ; ” his retainers are 
his “ hearth- enjoy ers ; ” night is “ the shadow-covering of crea- 
tures.” Such phrases ai‘t' but loosely (lefined as nn^taphors, since 
it is of the essence of Irne nndaphor that a word sliould ho nsral 
aptly in some other than its direct sense, and even in these 
])hrases the Anglo-Saxon poets were still in tlu'ir own practii'al 
way putting the jdaiu word for their thought. Tlio very few 
true metaphors in llcjowulf are as simple as the similes: tliere is 
the boiling flood, and there are “ sorrow's boilings.” We read 
of a ship’s neck, of hei' bosom, of ('arth’s bosom ; its floor is 
the hall’s mouth ; tireuflel’s nails are his liaiidspiirs ; the war- 
horn sings; the sun is the candle of the lirmanumt, and heaven’s 
gem. We havfj bonds of thought, buniiug uug(*r or longing ; 
the net of treachery ; the hite of swords ;, tlm flmver of tlie 
troth; the embrace of tiro or flgwl, or it is ^id “fire shall 
devour ; ” Grcudel’s mother is the seaAvolf ; the “ word’s j)oint 
breaks through the treasure of the breast;” hens's’ are “war- 
beasts,” and Hrothgar is “ helm of the Scyldings.” flliero are 
few more examples of true metaphor in the poem ; and all but 
five or six are metaphors so comlhon and natural to human 
language, that it would have needed more use of imagination to 
avoid them than to use them for direct expression of a thought. 

The people of Holland have retained to our own day, little 
changed, this type of character. Both Dutch and Anglo-Saxons, 
when the seed of Christianity struck root among them, mastered 
the first conditions of a full development of its grand truths with 
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the same solid earnestness, and carried their convictions out to 
the same practical result. Holland indeed has been, not less than 
England, with England and for England, a battle-ground of civil 
and religious liberty. ITie j)Ower of the English character, and 
therefore of the literature that expresses it, lies in this energetic 
sense of truth and this firm habit of looking to the end. Chris- 
tianity having onee boon accepted, aided as it was greatly in its 
first establishment among us by the zeal of the Gael and Cymry, 
who were in this country the first C^hristians, the Anglo-Saxon 
writ(*rs fastenf^d upon it, and throughout the whole subsequent 
history of our lit<u 7 iture, varH‘d and oniivimed by the diverse 
blending of the Anglo-Saxon with the Northman and the Celt, 
religious energy has been the <*entre of its life. Wc lay our 
hands now, tlien^fon*, upon tin* main thread of our story when 
wo spouk of those who first preaehed Christianity in Jlritain. 

Tile dement whom Paul names as one who had been a fellow- 
riirwianitv. labourer witli him at Philippi,^ is, according toOrigen,^ 

wmlTlg ^ ^ ~ O ? 

oi the same who was afterw^ards Pislioi) of Romo. In the 

Uatl'nulin /, t •!» 

Biitaitif tliird place alter the Apostles, says Irontous in his 
‘ (Jhurch History,’ the (*piscopal oflico was held by Clement, who 
also saw the blessed Apostles and lived with them. The same 
Clcrncnt wrote two I'lpistles to the Corinthians, whieh were of so 
miteh authority in the early Christian Church, that they are 
incliuh'd iu the most uneicnit MS. text of the Creek Scripture 
that this country iwssesses, the Alexandrine Codex, ascribed to 
tho fourth century, givc'u by Cyril laiear, onee Patriarch of 
Alexandria^ to Charles I. iu 1629. In the first of these Epistles 
Clement says, jn spejikinfr of St. Paul, “ Seven times he was 
in boiK^s ; he was wliipped and stoned ; he preached both in the 
East and iil the West, leaving behind him the gloriohs report of 
his faith; and having taught tho whole world righteousness, and 
having travelled oven to the extreme boundaries of the West, he 
suffered martyrHom by conrmand of the Prefects.” Erom this 
mention of travel to the extre|Qe boundaries of the West, it has 
been inferred that Paul himself visited Britain : for Britain was 
in, the geography of that day tho extreme island of tho West, 
and Josephus m&kes Agrippa say to the Jews who sought war 


‘ Ep. tef Philipp, iv. 3. 


* Comm, on John i. 29. 
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with Koine at about the time of St. PaiiTs martyrdom, " Gades 
is the limit of the Roman power on the West ; nay, indeed, they 
have sought another habitable earth beyond the ocean, and have 
carried their arms as far as such British islands as were never 
known before ” A few later expressions still more general than 
this of Clement, which is itself coupled with the general assertion 
that Paul taught the whole world righteousness,” are all the 
evidence to be adduced in support of the tljeory nplield by some 
that St. Paul was the first who brought tlio tidings of the 
Gospel to this island. 

TertuUian,^ arguing in the year 208 that all nations have 
believed in Christ, says that those places of Britain ^ 

inaccessible to the Roman arms are now sulxiued to 
Christ.” Origcri, who died A.D. 25.8, says in one Homily,'^ that 
‘‘the powder of our Saviour’s kingdom reachiHl as far as Britain, 
wddeh seemed to lic^ in anotlier division of tla? world.” And 
Dorotheus, who is vsnpposed to havf^ b(‘en a at Tyre or 

Antioch towards the close of the third century, wh<m lie vrotc^ a 
Synopsis of the Lif'aiid l)('ath of th<‘ IVoj)lu‘tHandof tlui Apostles 
and Bisciplcs of Jesus Christ, says that Aristobiilus, one of the 
seventy disci))les, whom Si. Paul mentions in Romans, tatight Iho 
doctrine of salvation, and exe<‘n1(xl th<‘ oilicc^ of Bishop in Britain.” 
Hcleea, Bishop of Ca*sar Augustus, in an ajummi fragment 
quoted by Ar<'hbisliop lJsh<nV‘ says ulko that Britniu Mas re- 
noMmed for its many martyrs, and chielly for Aristol>ulas, one 
of tlio seventy-tMo disciples, mIio was sent as Ihsho]) to Britain, 
and martyred in the reign of Nero.” Kusi hius,* in tl^o heginning 
of the fourth century, say-s that “(Jhristntn teacher?; passetl over 
the ocean to those which an) called thf? British and ( 'Jirysostom,® 
towards the close of tlie same century, says that ^tlio British 
islands, which lie beyond the mu and are in the very midst of 
the ocean, have felt the power of the word, ff)r there cliurcln^s 
and altars have boon (‘rected.” •Jha^e is, at least, ovideueo 
enough of the early proa<diing of the Gospel in this country. 

In. support of the belief that Britain was visited by iViistobulus 

• 

‘ Adversns Judccos. ^ The 6th on the Isfc chapter of Luke. 

3 Brit. Eocl. Antiq. c. i. '* Evangel. Demonst. iik 7. 

^ la lib. Quod Christas sit Dcus, contra Jud. atque GenW 
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in ihe lifetime of St. Pan!, if not by St Paul himself, we have 
amtairaiiH. Cymric legend contained in the Triads ‘ that Bran 
®~*- the Blessed, son of Llyr Llodiath, and father of 
Caradog (Caractacns), was seven years a pri.soner in Home as 
hostage for his son, betrayed through the enticement, deceit, and 
plotting of Cartismandua ; and it was Bran who brought to this 
island from Bomo the faith of Christ. The Genealogy of the 
Saints of the Isle of Britain names as the four mis.sionarie8 who 
accompanied Bran to Britain, after his release, “Hid, Cyndav 
and his son Itlawau, men of Israel, and Arwystle Hen (the old), 
a man of Italy.” A farmhouse, called Trevran, in Glamorgan, 
has been pointed out as the site of Bran’s residence, and the 
neighbouring church of Hid Llandid is called the oldest church 
in Britain. Arwystle the old is considered to have been Aris- 
tobulus. Caractacns was in Bomo A.n. bl, being, as Tacitus 
writ<‘S, nine years after tlio war in Britain broke out. The seven 
years’ itnpri.sonment of Bran would bring his release .to the 
year 58 — tho year when St. Paul, also released, went into Spain. 
Aristohulus, who is said to have been one of Bran’s Christian 
oomjianions as preachers to his countrymen, legend declares to 
have been the first Bishop in Britain, and to have died at Glas- 
touhury a.d. 99. In harmony with these traditions is a theory 
that tho Piulens and Claudia, mentioned by St. Paul at tho close 
of his second letter to Timothy (“Euhulus greeteth thee, and 
Pudons and Linus and Chmdiji, and all tho brethren”) are tlie 
J^idens and Claudia mentionotl by Martial,® as a young Boman 
officer married to a British lady, Claudia Bufina, daughter to 
Cogidubnus,*king of ClTichester, at whose court he found shelter 
after shjpwreck. Tlie lady may be supposed to have come to 
Bomo with I’omponia, wife of Aulus Plautius, legate in Britain 
A.D. 4;i-52. Pomponia was accused in the year 57 of the taint 
of foreign superstition ; she might therefore, perhaps, have shared 
the faith of Claudia and Pudens, and have been active with them 
in sending, on the return of Brp.u in the year 58, a mission into 
Britain.* 

' * Lib. iv. ep. 13 ; Lib. xi. cp. 64. 

legend (rf Joseph of Arimatboa’s coming to Glastonbury, and other 
traditions of Uie early British church, may he read in Archbishop Usher’s 
‘ 1)0 Antiquitate Britannicte Ecclesiee.’ The arguments against it, with 
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In the very short fourth chapter of his * Ecclesiastical History,* 
Bede having copied fTOm Orosius a complication of Thetndwon 
erroneous dates and names to niark the period — “ In the 
year of our Lord’s incarnation 156, Marcus Antoninus Verus, 
the fourteenth from Augustus, was made Emperor, together with 
his brotlier, Aurelius Gommodus,” — adds, imming Elenthems, 
who was twelfth Bishop at Rome between the yearn 176 and 
190, “In their time, wliilst Eleuthenis, a holy man, presidetl 
over the Roman Church, Lucius, king of the Britons (who died 
A.D. 201), sent a letter to him entreating that, by his ooinmand, 
he might be made a Christian, and the efioct of the pious n'quost 
soon followed, Tho Britons kept the faitli they ha<l received in 
quiet peace inviolate and whole until the times of Ihoeletian.” 
To this doubtful King Lucius is. of eonrsc, ascribed tho founda- 
tion of several churches, inclmling St. Martin’s at Canterbury, 
and St. Peter’s, (.‘oruhill, or even Wc'stniinsfer Abbey and 
Winchester Catliodral. Bede fartimr tolls that tho p(‘r.se<‘ution 
of the Christians by Diocletian, tho t<'nth since the reign 
of Nero, was “ maintained incessantly for llio space of ten 
years, witli burning of churches, proscri])ti(mH of tho innoc»mt, 
slaughters of martyrs. At last it exalted Bribiht with tho 
frequent glory of devout ctutfcssion of tlu; martyr’s faith in 
God.” 

Tho tirst British martyr is said’ to haVo bemi Alban, taught by 
a Christian prewher whom ho hail sheltered, and In 
whose place ho gave himsidf up to the pursuers. Alban • 
was scourged and is stiid to have be,en beheaded on t)io 2‘ind of 
June, in tho year 305. Bede tells with uif<[Uixstioniilg faith tJiat 
on the way to the place of execution — Holmhurst, near the city 
of A’erulam — tho bridge over a river bi'ing coviirtrl by spec- 
tators, the water dried up to mako way for Alban; that his 
appointed executioner desired, thereupon, not to slay but to dio 

the argument for St. Paul’s having visited Britain, and much more on these 
early questioiw, are fully given in Jeremy Collier’s ‘ Kcclesiustical History.’ 
Venantius Portunatus, in the sixth century, proves an ajsnion to have been 
then extant (Vita St, Martini, lib, iii. carm. 5) that St. Pjiul came hiraseDto 
Britain^ 

Transit oceantim, vel qu^ facit insula portum 

Quasque Biitannus liabet terras^ quasque ultima Thule, 
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with him ; and that when another naan struck off the saints 
head, together with the head that naan’s eyes dropped upon the 
ground. 

After Diocletian put off the purple in the year 305, the Church 
ckmndUit iu Britain was left to its own natural development, 
until in later years it suffered from the influx of the 
Pagan Anglo-Saxons. In the year 314, Constantine being then 
Emperor, bom in Britain, the son of Constantins by a British 
mother, throe British Bishoiis — Eborius of York, Restitutus of 
London, and Adelfius, Bishop “de civitate colonia Londinen- 
sium”’— subscribed among those present at the first Council of 
Arles. This is the Constantine of wliom it is told that when in 
312 ho was marching against Maxentius, who raled in Italy, and 
praying for success prayed also for certainty as to his faith, be 
saw in the heavens a bright cross, with the inscription In Hoc 
kSigno Vince, and being tlins and by a corresponding dream t on- 
verted, took for the symbol on his standards the letters I. H. S. 
Zosimus, no Christian, tells that Maxentius had on that day the 
advei-se portent of a flight of owls. At the Council of Rimini, 
in the your 3.09, the Bishops being lodged and fed at the Em- 
peror’s charge, those of Gaul aud Britain chose rather to live 
indei>cndontly on their own means, except three Bishops out of 
Britain, who were too poor to do so, and would rather be subsisted 
by the Em[)cror than feed upon the brethren.* 

The Church iu Britain, consisting chiefly of native missionary 
Mowu. or monks and their converts, who occasionally made pil- 
gj. images to Jonisalem or went to Rome, is said to 
have begun hbout this\ime to form itself into choirs or corpora- 
tions, of which Iho chief received the name of Ban-gor, or Ban 
Cor, high dtoir. One was in Bardsey Isle, founded by Cadvan 
at the end of tho fifth century. One in Flintshire, on the bor- 
ders of Cheshire, was known as Bangor Iscoed, that is, under 
the wood ; and is said to hajre grown to such importance that it 
contained at one time two thousand monks, who lived by their 
own industry, presided over by an abbot, and with a subordinato 


‘ Supposed by Jeremy Collier to be a misreading of Colony of the 11th 
Legiftn.— • Do Civ. Col. Leg. XI.’ 

* Suljacins Severus, Hist. Sacr. lih. ii. 
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ruler over each of their seven sections. To this community the 
earliest British ecclesiastical writer — Morgan, Latinized Pela- 
gius — is often said to have belonged ; but, in fact, Pelagius wrote 
a hundred years before the Bangor College mis, at the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, established by Duuod. Morgan, ori- 
ginally Morgant or Morcant, means in Cymric a sea-briiik, or, 
as a man’s name, one born by the soa-sliore. Hiis was Latin- 
ized into Pelagius by the amiable and learned man, who, between 
the years 394 and 415, was maintaining tliat which Augustine 
and the great body of the (Jlmrcli opposed as the Pelagian 
heresy. It is prcjbablo that the British ]\lorgau, or IV'Jagins, was 
not otherwise a monk than as men were in liis day (‘ailed monks 
who led within their own liouses stricter lives than their lun'gh- 
bours, studied th(3 Scriptures, and taught others tlie ]>roniises of 
Cod. relagins travelled to Itomc, wiier(‘, says Augustine, lie 
lived very long and kept the l)(‘st ('ompany.’’ Ho saw tlu^ sack 
of lioino by Ala.ric ; and soon albn’wards s(‘t sail to ( . art hagi^, 
thou another great centre of Christian civil i/al ion. From ('ar- 
thage ho travelled into K<ry])f, and tluaic'e to Jmusalein, where 
lie again settled.^ He was an old man in tlu‘ year lOl ; f(»r ho 
complained oi' his age when he tluni published at Itome his 
comimaitaries; and laung in tin* Fast, where probably lie di<.*(l, 
li(^ >vr()t(‘ letters to liunn* fnmi th(3 euuneil of Diosjiolis in '115. 
8ev(n*al of his works remain among those of Augustine and 
♦lorome. ()m‘ of liis letters," describing Alaric’s sack of Uonio 
to tlie nun Dcmctriai^ will express much of his (iiaracter. 

Alaric at Uoiw, 

‘ This tlisirml calamity,' ho says, * is hut just over ; and you yourscK arc a 
witiicbs how Koine, that conunatided IIhj world, wns asUaiidu'd at tJie alarm 
oftlu^ (iotliic iruin]xd, wlieu that t)arharous and victorious nation stormed her 
■vvahs, and made their way through the hrcacli. When* wen^, 1hei>, the privi- 
of birth and the distinctions of (pialitv ? Were not all rnnks and degrees 
levelled at that time, and promiscuously hu(ldh*d log<'ther? kvery house was 
then a scene of mis(?ry, and equally filkd with grief and confusion. Tho 
slave and tho man of condition were ia the same circumstances, and every- 


^ August deOestis Palest., cap, xxii. ; De Peccat. Orig., cap. viii. 21 ; Contra 
Pelag. cap. xxii. 

* Inter August, cp. 142. I quote this through, and take what 1 have said 
thus far of Pelagius from, the EocL Hist, of Jeremy Collier. 

VOL. I. 
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where tlio terror of death and felaugliter was the same; except, wo may ^y, 
the fright made the greater irii])Tefision ujx>u tliose who got the most by living. 
Now, if flesh and bloai has sucli i»ower over fears, and mortal men can frighten 
ii« to tljiK degree, what will beconni of us when the trumpet sounds from tho 
sky, and the archangel siunuioiis us to judgment; when wc are not attacked 
by sword or latico, or by anything so feeble as a hiiman enemy ; but wbeii all 
the terrors ^»f nature, the artillery of heaven, and tlie militia, as I may so 
a^icak, of GchI Ahniglity, are let loose upon us? * ” 

What was coialomiiod as tho heresy of Pelagiiis was thus 
siiinmetl ^i]) hy tlio chimdi of Carthago, against one of Morgan’s 
(lis(*ij)]oH, in twelve articles of prosecution: — 1. That Adam was 
mortal, 2, '^fhat the rest of mankind was not being punished 
for liis sin. d. 'J'hat the Law had saving promises as well as tho 
(iosp(d. 1. That tliero were some men who lived witliotit sin 
Ixdbro tlje coining of (nir Saviour. 5. That infants are not bom 
wicked or accurs(?d. d Tliat Adam’s disobcclionee is not the 
cause of nalmvil deatl*, nor om* Tjord’s resurrection the reason for 
our r<'Hurj'e(*tion. 7. That it is conceivable for a man by liis 
own effort to keep God s law and live innocently. 8. That rich 
nuMi could not he suvcmI by bajdism unless tliey parted with all 
their estate, f). ^'liat Iho assistance or grace of God is not 
granted sptM'ially for every moral act; created powers, divine 
teaching, and lilunty of will, br*ing sufiicient. 10. That grace is 
given in [U’oportiou to our works. 11. Tliat only those without 
sin can ho calh'd tlio ^ons of (Jod. 12, That by our own effoit 
we must overcome temptations. 

The oppommt of tliis Cymric teaclier wag the Saint Augustine 
of file primitive church, not he Avho is reputed to have first 
brouglit Cliristianity to llritain. This Augustino was born in 
Num^dia, a.d. d;>l, the sou of a Pagan father, and of Monica, a 
( hristiaif mother, and ho says in his ‘Confessions’ (vii. 9), that 
by the books ol tho Platonists lie was, after many doubts, at last 
prepared for an appreciation of the sacred Scriptures. His pietv 
was anient. MIo sold his family estates, and distributed to the 
|ioor all that he had bcyoiic^^the means of a simple maintenance. 
Iho sack of Rome by Alaric (a.d. 410), which occurred while lie 
®as in Africa^ and which led Pagan philosophers to reproach 
(.hriistianity with having failed in bettering the w^orld, caused 
Augustiiu^ to write his best work, ‘ De Civitate Dei’ Not long 
terwaids ho became tho groat antagonist of tho Pelagians; but 
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here, and in all his numerous controversies with the Manichfleans, 
Donatists, &c., there was joined to the earnestness of profound 
conviction that Christian candour towards those he opposed, of 
which w o have seen example in his concession of honour to the 
private, character of Morgan or Pelagius. Augustine’s mind had 
passed through many changes to its point of strong antagonism 
against the doctrines of the Cymric writer. Tracing everything to 
divine grace, he now, says Ur. Neander,' sought for the attain- 
ment of faith a foundation in iho secret absolute decrees of 
God, according to which one was chosen and another not/’ In a 
work written a.d. 397, ho derived all good in man from divine 
agency, and said, ‘M Jod, out of coni]>a.ssi(>u, elioos('8 some to 
M'hom He imparts divine giaci', (/ratia wliicli opi 'rates 

upon them in an irresistible^ nuinner; but y(‘t in aci'ordaiico with 
fheir rational nature, so tiait they cannot do otlierwiso tlian 
follow it Th(' rest Ik' leav(*s to their nicrit(‘d ju^rditioji/’ 
Christian faith,” said Augustine again, “j>roperly (MUisists in 
what ndates to tw(J nu'u ; oiu^ l>y whom W(^ arc sold under sin, 
tile other by whom we an* n'dccnn'd from our sins.” Morgan, on 
th(^ other hand, whoso do<annes 1 cannot (l(‘scribc more (airly 
than in tin*, dispassionatii words t)f h modern writm* wlio dissents 
from thcmig 

Ro;xar<lod tlu' Croat lire as cihlownl \\il>h powers ef its existence and 
left to itself; hcjKJO the irinral ii:itnrc lias likewise its |«»\vers, in ordiT (o 
fnlfjl its destiny ; tbesi* iacnlties beloiej; U) it as an in:\lienal>le |.ossessiini, and 
can sutler no essential aU(*t'ation. It dejMMuls on man liimst^lf to make, use of 
t]i<?se }).)\vers. In mferenco to nnodne.ss, IVlayius disiineni.slied iijxfssr^ a rc7/e, 
and an rs.-Je, 'i'lic pOi'sr conies frmn tiotl; the ee/Ayand* the cs«^*an.-! man’s 
affair. ’J’liat the oya can see, is a -il't of ; to see ill or voU dej-emls on 
ourselves, Hius, (jod has im])artei to us tlie al'ilit y fa* ‘j:no<luess — whether 
we ]>erforni ifc deiicuds upon ourselves. Accordiie^ly, Oie (,‘S.sciiO(J»of virtue 
consists in the free apjdicaLion of our moral jMiwers - in this lies tie* rt^enium 
of mail, without which there is no virtue. With tliis also is connected the 
definition of Free Will— the ability, at eveiy^ iiuaiiiait, (n doini^ good or evil, 

, , . . Augustine ascrilied great iin|A^rtmice to Ukj first sin,a,s*an aetbywhieb 
man's pure moral nature was sej^aratid from comuiunion witJi fiod. Pelagius, 
on the contrary, lowered tlic moral iraportaftco of the first sin ; he could not 
imagine that this single act could exert so great an influence on the devclop- 


1 * History of Christian Dogmas/ translated by Mr, J. E. Ryland, in 2 vols, 
of Bohn’s Standard Library. 

2 KeandeFs * Christian I)ogmas/ ed. cit. pp. 360-8G3. 
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ment of tlie human race. .... According to the Pelagian representation, 
the consequences of the first sin were rendered less important for Adam 
himself, because he was awakened to repentance by the punishment. The 
Free Will remained in him as in his posterity, equipoised between Good and 
Evil ; death was regarded by Pelagius as founded in human nature as such. 
He was willing, indeed, to grant, that the first man, if he had not sinned, 
might have been spared from suffering it, by a special privilege, but in itself 
it was the law of his nature. And not the less were the maladies of human 
nature founded on it, and could not be attributed to Adam’s transgression. 
On the other hand, Augustine taught that death had its origin in the discord 
which arose through sin between man and God, and in its consequences in 
human nature. Guilt and the punishment of sin, with all other evils, has 
passed over to the whole development of humanity. In Adam the whole 
human race sinned and became estranged from God, a massa jperditionis.'^ 

The extant writings of tliis most ancient Cymric theologian 
are ^Commentaries upon Paul’s Epistles/ a ^ Libellus Fidei 
ad Innocentem /./,’ preserved among the works of Jerome, his 
letter offering to Demetrias, a nun, the model of ascetic life, and 
fragments from his witings upon ^ Nature and Free Will,’ pre- 
served among the works of St. Augustine. 

Although Morgan himself was in the East, his doctrine spread 

among the British Cluistians, and a mission was sent 

Germanus. i n z-i 

from Gaul oi two bishops, Germanus of Auxerre, and 
Lupus of Troyes, who reached Britain in the year 429, and 
preached, not only in churches but in fields and highways, 
against the Pclagian.doctrfties. A public disputation was also 
held at Veralam, where, says Bede, “ the people gave sentence in 
their acclamations, shouted for Germanus and Lupus, and could 
scarce command their temper so far as to forbear beating the 
Pelagians.” Tile Wshops from Gaul remained, and are said to 
ha enabled the converteH Britons to put to tho rout at Mold, 
about ten miles from Chester, an army of attacking Saxons and 
Piets, by the loud shout of Hallelujah from an ambush among 
echoing rocks. After the return of the French bishops to 
France, Pelagianism sprpad again, and Germanus, now accom- 
panied by a bishop named Severus, returned for a time to 
Britain. 

During this time the Patricius, known as St. Patrick, had 
saintPitrick. difiusing Christianity among the Gaels of Erin. 

He was born of a Christian femily, a.d. 372, near the 
cnief town of Breatan, Dumbarton, on the north bank of the 
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Clyde, at a place now known as Kilpatrick; and his British 
name was Succath. When eleven years old, he was taken by 
his parents, with his brother and five sisters, to live near the 
relations of his mother in Brittany, There, at the age of 
fifteen, he was seized, with two of his sisters, by pirates, who 
carried him to Erin, and, his sisters being carried to another 
part of the island, sold him as a slave to ]\rilcho, petty Prince of 
Claneboy, By Milcho he was kept for seven years, during 
which time he learnt the language of the country, employed as 
a swineherd. After seven years’ service ho was releas(?d, and 
although made prisoner again for two months, es(?aped to his 
family. At the age of thirty he travellc^d tlirougli (Jaiil and 
Italy to Kome, where ho studied with two pious Irish monks, 
Kiaran and Declan. In tlioir company ho returned, lie is said 
to have been ordained deacon by his motliei-’s iiiude, Martin 
of Tours, and to have been ordained ])riest by (Jin inanus. 

Erin and the opposite coasts and islands of Alban were not 
then without preacliers. Fmall commniiities of (Chris- 
tian missionaries called Culd(‘(?s — either as euUores Dei, 
worshippei’s of God, or, according to (he Gaoli(% Kdla. Dia, ser- 
vants of God, or Keh^di, inliabitants of tlie ivh'gious Kil, cell or 
retreat — supplied from an early time sumo of tlie most earmvst 
and laborious diffusers of religious truth. Ninian, who is said 
to have lived at AVitliernc, on the coast*of Galloway, preached 
to the I^icts, of whom Gildas said that beforo their conver- 
sion they had ‘^more hair on their faces than clothes on their 
bodies.” After eight years’ labour, driven,^ a. IV 420, to Erin by 
their Auolence, Ninian is said to liavi; built a monaptory at CCIon- 
connor before returning to liixS Piets. In southern EriuiAlba 
and Declan had, it is said, founded a religious house at Ardmore, 
near Waterford, and Kiaran another at Sierkcran, or Saigi’e, in 
]^ing’s County. In the year 431, Pope Celcstiuo mimed Palla- 
dins, a deacon of Eome, bisl^p in noithern Erin ; but Palladius 
was ejected by the King of Leinster, within whose dominions ho 
endeavoured to establish a sacerdotal order. Abandoning, then, 
his mission, Palladius died among the Piets on his way homa, 
and Succath, the Dishman’s St. Patrick, on hearing of his death, 
besought that he might be sent to preach in his place. Succath 
was ordained bishop, and received, as missionary bishop, the 
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clerical nanie of Patricius, to indicate his noble birth. He 
arrived in Erin in the year 441, being then almost seventy years 
old, and his first convert is said to have been Sinell, King of 
Leinster. Fifty years of labour are, then, assigned to St. 
Patrick ; for tradition keeps him alive until the 17th of March, 
A.D. 493, when it is said that he died at the age of 120, and was 
buried at Downpatrick. Saint Patrick is said to have been 
assisted in his mission by a Cymric prince named Caradog ; to 
have established in Ulster the abbey of Satil, on the site of a 
large bam named Sabhall, in which he preached ; and to have 
founded, a.d. 445, the monastery and cathedral of Armagh. 

The seat of the primacy of the old British Church was at St. 
Salat David fo™eriy Mcnevia, whither the David who is 

called Apostle of the Welsh, an austere and able priest 
of the school of the Egyptian monks, son of a C)rmric prince, 
and uncle to King Arthur, had, early in the sixth century, 
removed from Caerlcon the seat of the Archbishopric, upon his 
own appointment to that mission by the Synod of Brovi. 

The Irish Church retained its chief position after Patrick’s 
death. In the year 563, Columba, an Irish abbot of 

Columba. « n t ... , 

royal descent, alter founding monasteries in the north 
of Ireland, passed, with twelve companions, into Scotland, at 
the age of forty-one. For thirty-four years from that time he 
laboured as a missionaiy on the mainland and in the Hebrides, 
where his chief residence was in the island of Iona, called from 
him Icolumbkille. Iona then became the head-quarters of a 
great soeiety, wlpch had monasteries in Scotland and Ireland ; 
and which differed in several respects, as, indeed, the whole 
Britiih Church differed, in points of discipline, from the Church 
of Rome* the Church of Ancient Britain being upon some points 
in noticeable harmony with Christian churches of the East. 

It was a- priest of Leinster, Columban, who, six and twenty . 
„ years after the settlement of Columba in Alban, settfed 

Columlian. •' , . T n it i 

and taught in Burgundy, where he disputed upon 
points of discipline with Popes of Eotlae, and set above the 
Church of Rome that of Jerusalem. Turned out of Burgundy 
by Theodoric *11., after twenty years of residence there, Colum- 
ban went through Switzerland to Italy, %nd one of his Gaelic 
followers, who had been his pupil from boyhood, being compelled 
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by illness to remain behind in Switzerland, founded, in 614, 
the monastery which bears his name of St. Gall. It 
is he who is now honoured as the apostle of the Swiss. 

It is quite possible that in Britain the successes of the heathen 
Anglo-Saxons caused many of the discomfited Cymry Nto-urui- 
to turn from the preaching of the monks, and led to 
that partial revival of the paganism of the Cymry, which is 
described as Neo-Druidism. Stonehenge, of which the stones, 
mortised and tenoned into one another, arc so arranged as to 
indicate the sim’s amplitude at the summer solstice and the 
elevation of the north ^xile, may, as well as the similar stones in 
Brittany, bo a form of structure raised n])on Teutonic prompting, 
— fifth-century monuraents of a modified heathenism.* 

When tlie Anglo-Saxons were established firmly in the jdaius, 
Britain again was regarded as a heathen count7y. In 
the year 596, four y(?ars after his accession 1,o tJio 
bishopric of Itomo, Gregory I. sent into this country the mission 
of that Italian Augustijie who is known as the apostle ol‘ the 
Saxons, and the first Archbishop of Canterbury. Augustine and 
liis companions landed in the ll)llowing year on the isle of 
Thanet, which was assigned to the missionaries by King Ethel- 
bert, the king having been intluenccd in their favour tlrrough 
his Christiiin Frankish wife. By the end of thi? year Augustine 
had baptised ten thousand pei’sons.* He was then constKU-ahul at 
Arles Archbishop of the Anglo-Haxous, and he tixod his see at 
Canterbury, where ho died in the year 60 1, Hciathen temples 
were by Augustine’s action on the policy of Gregory converted 
into Christian churches; heathen festivals and customs were 
transformed also into Christian holydliys. The Cathedi-al (hur<;h 
at Canterbury was founded on the site of a Pagan Itoman temple, 
so was old St. Paul’s, and so was Westminster Abbey. But 
Augustine, regarding as an essential part of Christianity the 
lloman Church’s time of holding Easter, the Roman view of the 
rebaptism of heretics, the Roman fonn of ordination, marriage 
service, tonsure, and other Roman* ceremonials, differing from 
those usual among the Christians of tlie Cymry and of the Gael, 

* See on this subject the Hon. Algernon Herbert’s ‘ Cyclop Christianus,’ 
London, 1849 ; and his * Britain after the Homans.’ 
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laboured to override the consciences of those who should have 
been his native fellow-workers. The Cymric clergy, whose chief 
centre of life was the monastery of Bangor Argoed, in which a 
rule was maintained resembling that of the monks in the Thebais 
of Egypt and other parts of the East, were told by Augustine 
that “in case they would not join in unity with their brethren, 
tliey should be warred upon by their enemies ; if they would not 
preach the way of life to the English nation, they should at their 
hands undergo the vengeance of deatb.”^ A few years afterwards 
Etherfrith, the Saxon king of Northumberland, having advanced 
his army against the Cymry to the neighbourhood of this Bangor, 
observed the unarmed priests praying apart for their nation, and 
caused them to be first attacked and massacred. Twelve hundred 
arc said to have fallen, and it was after this event that the com- 
munity of British priests was removed to the present Bangor in 
Caernarvonshire. 

It was at about this time that the Christian poet Caedmon, 
who has often been called the Anglo-Saxon Milton, was bom in 
the same region to which we have seen the old heroic song of 
Beowulf traced. 

It is said by Nennius, that the conversion of King Edwin and 
TiioChmch tis subjects in Northumbria, in the year 027, was 
achieved by Bum, the son of Urien. Urien had been 
i-auimua. murdered in Lindisfarnc not quite fifty years before, and 
might well have left behind him a young son who embraced 
Christianity, and went, as others went, to Kome, where he studied, 
received fs a priest the name of Baulinus, and was one of the most 
fit men to* be sent babk as a missionary to the Cymiy.* He was 
sent from Itafy by Gregory m tlie year 001, and at first probably 
aided Augustino in Kent. In 017 Ethclfrith, the murderer of 
the monks of Bangor, was himself killed in battle, and then 
Edwin bccapae king. Eight years afterwards the pagan Edwin 
sought in second marriage, the Christian Ethelburga, daughter of 
“Ethelbert, the king of Kent, who had been converted by Augus- 
tine. In pressing his suit Edwin promised not only freedom of 

* Bede, ‘ Eccl. flist.’ lib. ii. cap. 2. 

* History of Nortbumberland,’ by John Hodgson Hinde. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1868. 
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Christian worship to her, but that he would himself listen to the 
arguments for Christianity. Paulinus went with Ethclburga as a 
missionary to the North, and was consecrated bishop of the 
Northumbrians. Edwin, fortunate and victorious, and encouraged 
by the missionary to believe that Christianity provided him with 
his successes, listened in council to the preacher. Coifi, a chief 
priest of the old religion, declared for the new.. The old was 
without virtue ; for, he argued to the king, not one of your 
people has worshipped our gods more diligently than I, yet many 
are more prosperous in all their undertakings.” Then stood up 
an old Earl, who is reported to have said, — 

“ The life of man, 0 socrns to me, in coTnparison with that whicli is 
hidden from us, to bo like the sparrow, wlio, in the winter time, as you sit in 
your hall with 3'our thanes and attendants, u armed willi tlic. fire tiiat is 
lighted in the midst, rapidly (lies through, to sock slicllor from the cliilling 
storms of rain and snow without. As he tlie» through, entering hy one, door 
and [>assing out another, bo has a brief esca[)o from th(‘ storm, and enjoys 
a momentary calm. Again lie go(‘s Ibrtii to another wiii((‘r, and vanishes 
from your siglit. So also seems the short life of man. Of what wont before 
it, or of wlial is to follow, we. know not. If, Iherofon’, tliis new doctrine bring 
us something more certain, in iny mind it is worthy id’ adoption.” 

The end of the argunioiit was that Coifi himself hurled a lanco 
at the idol li(3 bad worshij^pt'd. (lodmundhtim, near Market 
Weighton, was the scene of this event, and Edwin aiaftiis people 
wore baptised at York. The men of Deivyr and Bryneicli 
(Deirannd Bernicia) were now being baptised in crowds, and the 
battle-ground of Cattraeth, Catterick, was one of the blsliop’s 
customary places for tln^ baptism of his converts in^tfhe 8wale. 
But in the year t)33 the Cymry of Stnlthclyde, nfider Cadwal 
and Peiula, attacked the Saxons, and in a great battle at Haeth- 
felth, or Hatfield Cliace, they killed the king hkiwin, whoso 
kingdom extended so far into the north, that some derive from 
him the name of Edinburgh, whicli is believed to /ippear for the 
“first time in any extant record under the date 637. Paulinus 
had attributed the king’s worldly successes to acceptance of the 
gospel ; the defeat, ^ therefore, oIT Edwin was received by his 
easily converted people as clear evidence against Christianity. 
Queen Ethelburga, with Paulinus and the missionaries, fled frou^ 
among them, leaving only near Catterick a tuneful deacon, 
James, still diligent in singing, preaching, and baptising. 
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In the year following the flight of Panlinus, the Christian 
Thecuwees. Oswald became king of the Northumbrian Angles, and 
sent for missionaries to the Culdees of Iona. Corman 
was sent, who returned to Iona with a hopeless account of the 
rugged men of Bryneich ; but Aidan took his place, and settling 
in Lindisfame, to which his labours and those of the priests who 
followed him gave its new name of Holy Isle, he distributed his 
substance to the poor, fasted two days a week, and, travelling 
on foot among the people of his dioceso, won their hearts by his 
simple truth and self-denying earnestness. More Culdees came 
through Lindisfame into Northumbria ; and for the next thirty 
years the Celts were, in this great region, spiritual teachers of 
the Saxon — teaching, preaching, and monastery building. 

It was out of the midst of this great North of England movo- 

ment, in the newly-established monastery of Wiiitby, 

that the Saxon heart sang through the verse of Cajdmon 
its first great hymn, based on the Word of Truth. 
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CHAPTEK Vll. 

For us it is very right tliat wo praise with our words, love in 
minds, the Keeper of the Heavens, Glory-King ot‘ Oiosouiof 
Hosts. He is the source of power, the head of all Ilis 
great creation, Lord Almiglity. Ho never had beginning, nor 
was made, nor cometh any end io tlie Eternal Lord ; but His 
power is everlasting over heavenly thrones. With high majesty, 
faithful and strong, Ho ruled the depths of tln^ linnanient that 
were set wide and far for the children of ghny, the guardians of 
souls.” Such is the earliest note of English song, if Heowulf 
and the other anchnit poems of its class were brought hither by 
the Anglo->Saxons from tlieir Ibrjner liome; Ibr this is llio 
opening of Cicdmou’s sacred poem ; and in tlu^. latent spirit of 
this will bo found the soul of nearly all that is Saxon in our 
literature. 

Of the history of C«n^dmon and his work w(; know nothing 
except from lledo, who in two siiecessivo cha])t(jrs'^ niidaat 
tells first of tin*, life and d(‘ath of the Abbess Hilda of 
Whitby, and then of (kedinon, whose great sacred poem was 
produced at Whitly in lier time. Of the Whitley monastery 
itself, this was the origin. Penda, the fierce heathem king of 
the JlcTCians, having been defeated and slain at Winwidticld, 
near Leeds (a.d. (5^)5) by King ""Oswy, the brother and suc- 
cessor of King Oswald, Oswy gave his daughter Elfleda, then 
but a year old, to be consecrated to God’s service as a rum. 
Ho gave also twelve pieces of land, six among the men of 
Deivyr, and six among the men of Bryneich,* as the sites of 
monasteries. Ilis consecrated child was placed in the monastery 
called Hcru^^ea (llartleprx)!) — for still tho tale of our early 
literature haunts the neighbourhood of the presumed English 
Heorot— where the Abbess Hilda then presided. The measure 


1 ‘ Hist. EccL’ Lib. iv. caj). 23, 24. 
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of land for one of these monasteries was the same as that for a 
township, namely, a possession of ten families. Two years after- 
wards, having acquired a site some thirty miles to the south, 
on the other side of the Tees, at Streoneshalh (so called from a 
beacon that stood on the cliff), now Whitby, Hilda built there 
a monastery, to which she and her company renrt)ved; and 
here Elfleda was first a learner, afterwards, as Hilda’s successor 
in the post of abbess, a teacher, until her own death at the age 
of sixty. This dedicated princess, therefore, was in the monas- 
tery when Caedmon there composed his Paraphrase. In the 
same monastery, King Oswy, his queen Eanfleda, and Ean- 
fleda’s father Edwin, besides many other noble persons, were all 
buried in the chapel dedicated to St. Peter. This monastery — 
dedicated, indeed, to St. Peter, but long called St. Hilda’s — set 
near the brow of the high sea-cliff at Streoneshalh,^ where Esk, 
in the deep valley below, thi-eads through a wooded vale its way 
into the bright broad sea, was the acknowledged centre of reli- 
gious energy for the region corresponding to our modern counties 
of Durham, Northumberland, and Yorkshire. It was here that 
in Hilda’s time the synod was held (a.d. 664) for settlement of 
dispute between the teachers of the Celtic or Culdee and those 
of the Koman Church as to the time for celebrating Easter, 
at which synod the lioman custom was adopted against the 
counsel of lona-taughP Cdlman, bishop of Lindisfame, and 
Abbess Hilda. 

Hildtk was the daughter of Hcreric, a nephew of King Edwin. 
She was o^ie of those who had been converted by the preaching 
of Paulinus, and did' not revert to heathendom. When the 
Eomai^ missionaries fled, she joined her sister at the monastery 
of Chelles,‘twelve miles from Paris. Kccalled by Bishop Aidan, 
she received for the monastic use of herself and very few com- 
panions the land of one family on the north side of the river 
Wear. After Spending a ‘year there, she became abbess of 
Herut-ea, founded not long l^efore by Heia, the first Northum- 
brian nun, who was then changing her abode. Ht Herut-ea, 


* jrho pr^ent abbey ruins are those of additions to a later structure built 
upon the site of the old Saxon monastery. The original building was destroyed 
by the Danes in 867, and refounded twice after the Conquest. 
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Hilda — who was much trusted, visited, and counselled by 
Aidan and other chief teachers among the Celtic Christians — 
governed for some years. She then built the religious house 
of Streoneshalh, where they who lived with her shared the 
goods of this world in common, where all who knew her called 
her Moth^, and whither kings went to get counsel from her 
wisdom. Whoever studied under her direction was obliged to 
attend so much to the reading of the Scriptures that many 
worthy servants of the Church and five bishops are recorded to 
have come out of her monastery. Afflicted by sickness for the 
last six years of her life, Hilda never failed in any of her duties ; 
and her last words to her community — in which men and 
women were not yet parted into the se}>arate houses of the monks 
and nuns — were of admonition that they should preserve the 
peace of the Gospel among thomsolvos aiid with all oihers. 
The memory of the Lady Hilda lias rcniaiuod swetd for more 
than a thousand years among tln^ traditions of tluj ])0()r about 
the place that was her home. Towards the clos(‘ of the last 
century, a historiaiC of Whitby told that iii his day when, at 
ten or eleven o’cloctk, on a summer foi-onoon, the sunbeams fall, 
among the present abbey ruins, in the inside of the northern 
part of the choir, 'tis then that the spectators who stand on 
the west side of Whitby (diurchyard so as just to see the most 
northerly ])art of the ahhej^ past the uortli of Wliithy Church, 
imagine tiny ])erceivo in one of iho higlujst windows there the 
resemblance of a woman arrayed in a shroud. Though,” says 
the local historian, we arc certain tliis ig only a» reflection, 
caused by the splendour of tln^ suit’s beams, yet rc‘port says, and 
it is constantly believed among the vulgar, to be an apj^^arance 
of Lady Hilda in* her shroud, or rather in he'r glorified 
state.” And so she who among an untaught people diffused 
^yith the light of the Gospel the warmth of its charity, still when 
the flowers bloom by the hard wayside, and the bird sings on the 
thorn, appears to the half-taught vision of suiishino in the old 
place of her toiL 


1 The ‘ History of ^\\itby and of Whitby Abbey/ by Lionel Charlton. 
York, 1779. The tradition is also the subject of some doggrel lines given in 
Grose’s ‘ Antiquities.’ 
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Hilda founded the Whitby monastery in the year 657, and 
died there in the year 680; then reigned in her stead the 
Princess Elfleda, trained under her care. 

It was at Whitby Monastery, in Hilda’s time, that apparently 
„ ^ the earliest attempt was made to diffuse orally in 
popular verse, could be easily remembered and 
passed from neighbour to neighbour, from parent to child, that 
knowledge of Scripture which the good abbess required aU 
students under her charge to attain by study of the written 
Word. Before there were books, and almost before there were 
manuscripts in England, it \^as only through the ear that the 
half-pagan masses could be taxight. At a later period, wo shall 
find early religioi^g teachers of the Normans enforcing Scripture 
history upon the minds of their rude congregations by visibly 
acting its chief incidents within their churches, interspersing them 
with broad effects for popular enjoyment ; and so, while seeking 
to read impressively the lessons of the day, the Church esta- 
blished the foundations of the Stage. We shall find, also, the 
Anglo-Saxons, after the Conquest, entering with zest into this 
way of instruction; but in Hilda’s time, and long after it, 
attainment of the same object was sought more directly. Far 
from the simple Anglo-Saxon mind, and very far from the 
woman’s mind of Hilda, was any blending of buffoonery with 
the essentials of Scripture. And throughout, in greater and in 
smaller writings, we shall presently find that it was mainly upon 
the living essentials, a true sublimity in the conception of God’s 
infinite mercy and, power, joined to a reverent and perfect faith 
in Him — ^upon /ill in fact, that was practical in religious teaching 
— thatetho religious literature of the Anglo-Saxons fastened. 
Diffusion ot the Sacred History was sought, ’therefore, in Hilda’s 
time at Whitby, not by the miracle-play — ^a form of literature 
then unconceived in England — ^but by a deeply-eamest Para-^' 
phrase into the' native fonh of verse that had been long asso- 
ciated with heroic legends orally preserved and with all metrical 
traditions of the people. The peculiar constitution of verse, 
wh/itever its form, tends, by rhythm and the repetition of 
certain letters and sounds, both to assur^ verbal accuracy in 
tradition and to aid the memory. The short lines and the close 
alliterative system of the Anglo-Saxon metre supplied much 
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technical aid to the memory ; for, a couplet having been once 
properly begun, the initial letter of the second and third chief 
word in it was usually told by the first as a guide to their right 
recollection. Into this verse of oral traditions, then — the verse, 
also, to which all tunes and instruments of Anglo-Saxon song 
were adapted — it was one of the caraa of Abbess Hilda to scatter 
knowledge of the Scriptures broadcast among the men of Doivyr, 
Biyneich, and all the surrounding regions. 

A poet was among the Christian converts, who became “ a 
brotlier in her monastery specially distinguished by divine 
grace ; for he used to make songs apt to religion and piety ; so 
that whatever he leamt through interpreters of Holy Writ, tliis 
he, after a little while, in poetical wonls, composed with the 
utmost sweetness and feeling, would produce in his own tojiguo, 
namely, that of the Angles. By wliose songs often the mimls 
of many were made to glow Avitli contempt of earthly and 
desire for heavenly things,” So writes Bede ; by whom we are 
told that this man, who was named Cmdmon, did not enter the 
monastery until of mature age. The. tabs of his reception, reiul 
as it stands, is perhaps only a misreading of the natural into 
the supeniatural. A marvel may, indeed, have been feigned to 
give the Scripture paraphrase weight with the people. Pious 
frauds were accordant with the civilization of a time whidi 
thought it no sin to mislead boathen i^union in small or evpn 
great things, when it appeared that so, witii hurt to none, men 
sitting in darkness might lie brought more readily into the way 
of everlasting truth. There are few in any Cburch whom any 
plea would now so blind that they 90uld ttiink of stopping God- 
ward on a lie. But of good Christians who saci’ificod themselves 
to their work in the far past, let us not forgot that when they did 
feign miracles (and here possibly there was a miracle believed 
rather than feigned), they who feigned were also of the world in 
which they laboured, eager to stir with a new life rude masses 
of people steeped in superstition ; for whom marvels were in- 
vented by their heathen teachers, and who, knowing as yet 
nothing of the ways of God in nature, saw the supematural^in 
every sight, sound, or incident that raised their wonder. The 
Abbess Hilda, in the seventh century, found a homely native 
poet of rare genius among her converts. He was a poet, 
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with vague yearnings that made songs of “ the gift-stool ” and 
the war-beast,” poor in his esteem, seeking he know not what 
voice, pained with a sense of the sealed fountain within him, 
until the teaching of the Christian missionaries stirred his soul, 
and at last, with strange emotion, his sense of Cod rose as 
sublime music to his lip^ “ He was of secular habit,” Bede 
tells us, “ until of mature uge, and had never leamt any poem. 
Sometimes, therefore, at a feast, when, for the sake of pleasure, 
all should sing in their turn, he, when he saw the harp coming 
near him, rose from table, and went home. Once, when he did 
that, and, having left the house of festivity, went out to the 
stables of the beasts,* whose custody was on that night entrusted 
to him ” (a statement from which has arisen, partly through 
King Alfred’s translation of the passage, the common habit 
of assuming that ho was a cow-herd), “ and there, when at the 
usual hour he yielded to sleep, one stood by him, saluting him, 
and calling him by name. ‘ Caedmon,’ ho said, ‘ sing me some- 
thing! ’ ‘ I cannot sing,’ ho said ; ‘for I have come out hither 
from this feast because I could not sing.’ Again ho who spoke 
with him said, ‘ But you have to sing to me.’ ‘ What,’ he said, 
‘ought I to sing?’ But he answered, ‘ Sing the origin of crea- 
tures.’ Having received which answer he began immediately 
to sing, in praise of God the Creator, verses of which this is the 
sense. ‘Now we ought to praise the Author of the Heavenly 
Kingdom, the power of the Creator and His counsel, the deeds 
of the Father of Glory. How He, tliough the Eternal God, 
became tlj^e author of aU marvels ; Omnipotent Guardian, who 
created foi'the sons of men, first heaven for their roof, and then 
the earth.’ Iliis is the sense, but not the order, of the words 
whiclAe sang when sleeping.” It is further told that Caedmon 
remembered on waking the few lines he had made in his sleep, 
and proceed9d to make others like them. Now, all this may 
be true, without a miracle. In his lay habit,. Cssdmon hdil 
listened to the preaching and had reverenced the self-denying 
practice of the Culdoe missionaries. The songs he never leamt 
by rote he left unlearnt, hardly conscious that this was because 

t 

Ad stabula jumentorum* quorum ei custodi^aocte fflU crat delogata** 
Jumonta aro any animals that aro yokod^ drau ght or beasts of 

burden. 
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they did not satisfy him. He evaded' his turn with the haxp at 
feasts. On this occasion he went ont from among his comrades 
■ — some of whom had ridden or come in vehicles to the plaice of 
festival — ^because he it was among the guests whose turn it was 
that night, in the half-civilized community not unused to cattle- 
plunder, to keep» night-watch over the^asts of tho whole com- 
pany. The rude feast and song ml|ht have impressed the 
imagination of a poet warmed and influenced by the report of 
zealous preachers. So, dreaming on his watch, he might have 
been prepared for the embodiment in vision of his waking 
thought; his thought having been that the song demanded 
from the Christian in those rough days must celebrate to men 
the glory of the King of Hosts, the Lord Almighty. " What," 
he asked still, when dreaming, “ought I to sing?” and tho 
vision answered, “ Sing tho origin of creatures.” In that night, 
dreaming and waking, he began to weave the solemn song, and 
his soul, stirred by his theme, seemed to him stiired by sudden 
inspiration. 

Cajdmon wont in tho morning, Bede tells, to the steward of 
town-lands who was set over him, and pointed out tiro gift ho 
had d^covered ; being then taken to the abbess, she ordered 
him in the presence of more leanied men to tell his dream and 
repeat his poom. All judged Ids gift to be from God. Tliey 
set before him some piece of sacrerl history or doctrine, asking 
jhim to put it, if he were able, into verso. He went home and 
returned next day with the piece versified. Tho abbess then 
‘advised him to put off his secular habit and become a monk, 
jftnd having received him, with all Ixis goods. Into the monastery, 
^used him to be taught tho series of sacred history. All jthat 
iPiedmon received thus into his ear “ by remembering dnd, like 
fe clean animal, by ruminating, he turned into sweetest verse, 
lind by .rendering it back to them, more smoothly,, made hk 
fesBhers to, be ii|«tnm his hearers. Bat he sang,* Bede adds, 
In summary of bk work, “ of garth’s creatm mid the oxi^ 
of the hamaff moe and all the history of Genesk, of the £kodt» 
irf Ikcael feom Bgypt and entrance into the promked land; 
kany other histories of Holy Writ, of the LordV Incarnation* 
'?a^on, ■Resnrreci^ m hmn&m into Heaven, of eomk| 

of the Holy Ghost, and of the tewdiing of the apostil 
VOti,!. * 
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he made many |)oems of the terror of judgment to come, and of 
the fear of hell, and of the sweetness of the heavenly kingdom ; 
many others also of divine blessing and judgments, in all which 
his care was to draw men from the love of wicked deeds and 
excite them to the love and desire of weU doing.” We are 
farther told that our first Christian poet was pious, humble, 
zealous against wrong ; that at last after fourteen days of mortal 
illness he caused himself to be carried to a part of the monastery 
appointed for the infirm and dying, and that there, receiving 
the last sacrament, and being as he said to the bretliren about 
him “ very kindly disposed to you and all God’s men,” he 
died in a calm sleep. 

We have no record of Caedmon’s life and work but this which 
wo receive from llede, who was a north countryman, writing not 
more than sixty years after the death of Caedmon. In support 
of Bede’s aocount we have also the single MS. of a large 
fragment of religious poetry, corresponding well with what is 
said of Caedmon’s work, and apparently too good to have pro- 
ceeded from some other unnamed and unconsidered writer. 
The opening of this fragment corresponds also sufficiently, as the 
reader may have already observed, since the two openin|p have 
incidentally been quoted, with Bede’s professedly inexact Latin 
prose version of its purport. But when King Alfred translated 
Bede, he seems to have re'itranslated Bede’s Latin prose into 
Anglo-Saxon verses of his own, which, like Bede’s version, display 
only a general correspondence in their sense and spirit with the 
opening, of that poem which we now receive as Caedmon’s 
Paraphrase. ^ For this reason it is, of course, in the power of 
any pne to say, and some, therefore, do say, that King Alfred 
quoted literally from another poem, which was that of the real 
Caedmon, and that a pseudo-Caedmon wrote that which remains 
to us. Ground can be found also on which to raise an opinion 
that, although the poem — a poem, and a noble one — eitsts, 
and cannot itself be explained out of existence, yet at least 
there never was a man named Caedmon ‘by whom it could have 
^J;>een written. K so, we should lose little, having the poem. 
Somebody wA»te it, apd for want of other name Caedmon wall 
Serve to represent him. The story of tne maimer of the writing 
is pronounced commonly and rea^y to be a myth. A Scandi- 
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Csedmou is \vitliout significance in Anglo-Saxon. These writers 
point out that the name is variously written by King Alfred, 
C 80 dmon, Ceadmon, Cedmon, and that ced meant a boat, whence 
Dr. Bouterwek translates the word intq pirate,^ and Professor 
Sandras into boatman. 

The Norman monks paid so little respect to Anglo-Saxon 
MSS., which they habitually cleaned off witli their pumice that 
they might recover the parchment to their own use,^ and in 
later time \ > much havoc was made among monastic libraries, 
tliat of the extant portion of Cmdmoii’s Paraphrase, as of every 
important remain of Anglo-Saxon poetry, and of almost every 
shorter poem, one copy alone has been discovered. The copy 
of Cmdmon (Cod. Jmi. XI. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford) 
is a small folio of 229 pages. The first 212 pages containing 
the poetry founded upon Genesis, Exodus, and Daniel, are 
written in a clear hand of the tenth century and adorned as far 
as page 96 with many illustrative piednre^s,^ spm^es being left for 
continuing the same system of illustration as lar as page 213. 
But after that page another less carefid and aj)pareutly less 
ancient handwriting appears. In this luind, no spa(.»o being left 
for illustration, there is added the poem of Christ and Satan, 
usually regarded as the second book of Cajdmon, which except 
an interpolation, is, I think of Ctedmon’s writing, but whicb 
some now regard as the work of another poet. 

It was Archbishop Usher who, in tlio course of his Jiunt after 
books, obtained from dealers in remainiug wreck of the* old 
monasteries this important volume. When q youn{^,mau of 


Disquisitio, Has Theses Parisiensi Litterariim Faciiltati proponqbat G, 
Bandras in Lycieo Olaromontensi Professor.’ Paris, 1859, 

1 “ Vox ipsa comiiosita e mon, vir (cf. Paraphr, p. 89, flot-niori, nauta ; 
p. 186, 12, vra'c-rnon, fugitives) ct ced, quod, ut in Glossis a Cl^ Monio editis 
cst%). 331) lintrcin dendtat. Cedmon tainen pon nautaxn significaro videtur, 
sed potiiis idem valeie quod sc^dh-mon, pirata, a scegdh, sceigdli, liburna, 
scapha.” Bouterwek, Qp, cU, « 

^ In Wanloy’s Introd. td his Catalogue of Saxon MSS. there is citation 
from an Index of MSS. belonging to the year 1248 of such entries as “Item 
duo Anglica, vetusta et inutilia. Item sermoncs anglici, j,vetusti, inutilet. 
Passxoi^le sanctorum anglSl^criptum, vetust., inutile.” 

> Copies of them wore engmved for the Antiquarian Society, and published 
m the 24th volume of the ‘ Ardi®ologiaJ (for 1832). 
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tbree and twenty, he was sent over to England to hny books for 
Trinity College, Dublin, and then worked in concert with Sir 
Thomas Bodley, who was employed in the same way on behalf 
of his new library at Oxford. He came to England again, three 
years later, to collect books and MSS. relating to English 
history, when that diligent book-collector, Sir Robert Cotton, 
was one of his friends, and Usher, having thus begun, remained 
a book-coDector to the last. The MS. of this Paraphrase, 
obtained in the course of his researches, Usher gave to Erancis 
Dujon, the younger, known in literature as Junius, the learned 
son of a learned Leyden divinity professor. For Dujon, the 
younger,* wh6 had come to England in 1620 as librarian to the 
Earl of Arundel, and hVed for tliirty years with the earl holding 
that office, was known to Usher, as to every scholar in England, 
for an amiable and sociable man, who throve bodily on work, 
studying and writing fourteen hours a day, and lived, always a 
student, careful to take regular daily exercise and enough sleep 
and food, to be a hale old man of eighty-eight. The favourite 
subject of Dujon’s research was Anglo-Saxon, in which he 
believed he could find the etymologies of all tlie tongues of 
northern Europe. The kindly scholar left England in 1650, 
and returned in his eld ago to die among us. During his 
absence he caused his copy of the Anglo-Saxon Paraphrase 
received from Usher to be f)rinted at Amsterdam,* in the year 
10r)5 ; and having referred to Bede’s account of Ceedmon he 
didmot then hesitate to name Caedmon as its author. Milton 
was amqpg the contemporary English scholars who knew Junius 
and wore* intorestod*in his studies. He had digested Bede into 
an English fiistory, and knowing what was published by good 


' ‘ CfBclmonis Monaclii Paraphrasis poetica Genesios ao praecipuarum Saoraa 
Paginaa Histjriarura, adhinc annos MLXX Anglo-Saxonicc conscripta, et 
nunc primiim c^ita a Francisfo Junio, P. P. Amstelodami, 1665/ a 
small thin 4to. Some fac-similes of the pictures in the MS, were engraved by 
private subscription in 1755 for ii^ertion among its pages. Junius here names 
Cadmon on the title-page ; but his reason for doiitg so he gives on page 248 of 
another book published by him at Amsterdam in the same year^ ‘ Observationes 
in Willcrami Abl^tis Prancicnm Paraphrasin Cantioi Cantioorum/ WiUeranuie 
was a Franconian abbot of «the 11th century, wbfleft philologists a treasnre 
bjr jiaraphrosing Solomon’s Song into Latin hexameter and prose of the ancient 
language of the Franks. 
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scholata at home and abroad, must needs have bd^n interested 
in the discovery of a work that removed Bede’s story of Casdmon 
out of the region of fable, or, at least, produced an ancient 
native poem on the very subject to which Milton was himself 
most strongly attracted., the years next following the printing 
of Caedmon’s Paraphrase at Amsterdam Milton’s mind was 
occupied with his great poem. The first edition of Caedmon 
was published in 1655. ‘ Paradise Lost ’ was first published in 
1677. It is almost impossible tliat a scholar like Milton should 
have taken no interest in a new book of special interest for all, 
bearing upon a subject more peculiarly interesting to himself, 
and coming from a scholar so familiarly known tW'lfglish men 
of letters as Francis Dujon. From whatever friend was able to 
inform him, it is reasonable to think that the blind Milton with 
his eager intellect must have inquired and learnt in what manner 
tVo Anglo-Saxon poet sang the Fall of Sfan; and what was 
described or translated to him — it might even have been by 
Bomner who had worked through Cajdmon during jiroparation 
of his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, which apjteared in 1 659 — there 
is, as we shall find, some reason in ‘ Paradi e Lost ’ itself for 
believing that ho heard with admiration. 

Dr. George Hickes, at the end of the (.•entury, looking at the 
work only with antiquarian eyes, was the first to question tho 
identification of tho Anglo-Saxon poem*with Bede’s poet.' lie 
relied for calling it the work of an imitator of Ctedmon on three 
points, namely, tho want of verbal correspondence between tl>o 
linos in Alfred’s version of Bede and the opening liyes of tho 
Paraphrase ; his own impression that the <lialoct of the Para- 
phrase is that of extant vei-ses on a victory of Athels^no in 
938, and on the death of Edward in 975 ; and his 1mp]^es‘'''on 
tliat the Paraphrase was full of Danish idioms, indicating the 
language of a Northumbiian who wrote after tho Jong occupa- 
tlbn of that province by the Danes.’ I believe "that no Anglo- 
Saxon scholar of the present day has found in Cmdmon Hickes’s 
Anglo-Danish ; and if Dr. Hickes could err as he did on the 
larger point of verbal criticism, his opinion is worth nothing at 
all on the minuto''^ especially whenj^ as Mr. Thorpe rightly 


Bishop Nicolson’s Correspondence, published hy J. Nichols. 
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obserres, tla€?^^ 0 Mrance "has to be made for the miei^latioiis, 
omissions, and corruptions of transcribers. 

I reject, then, as pure error Ilickes’s second and third reasons 
for parting the Ceedmon of Bede from the poem which Junius 
rightly pronoiinced to be his Scripture Paraphrase. How little 
importance is to be attached to Hickes’s other reason has 
ajqpeared sufficiently from the preceding narratiye. We know 
nothing of any “ pseu(lo-Ca3dmon.” Other monasteries than 
Whitby may havo produced with righteous intent such metrical 
paraphrases for free currency of Scripture-knowledge among the 
Anglo-Saxon^eople ; as different monasteries had afterwards 
each its o#n*dy of Scripture history made into miracle-plays. 
The miters of those other paraphrases were not pseudo-Csodmons ; 
they were fellow-labourers in a great Christian work. But 
Caedmon — ^rvdiose story, as Bede tells it, I believe to be sub- 
stantially true, although the name he bears may have been 
given to him by the scholars of the monastery — Caedmon was the 
great religious poet of the Anglo-Saxons. The fame of his 
Paraphrase spread into France, and if we may not trust our 
perception of good poetry when it is set before us, we may be 
tolerabl^^ sure, from the mechanical appearance of the extant 
copy, tlitit all the pains spent upon the numerous and elaborate 
pictures ^ith which the writing of the earlier copyist is through 
many pa^es adorned, would nor have been bestowed on any but 
the work of its kind that was, at the time of copying, in chief 
esteem. But the tino evidence lies in the work itself ; and I 
proceed, t^ferefore, to toll in brief what are the contents of the 
manuscript* of 


Ccedmon^s Paraphrase, 

Caedmon begins as Milton begins with the fall of the rebellions angels ; 
then, leaving the pains of hell, and having told how there was peace in 
heaven, he passes^to the desigmof God to create a better race and a faTr 
earth where “ the wide abyss stood deep and dim.” He sings the creation 
of light ; the parting of the waters from the firmament, and of the dry 
land from the sea. Three leaves cut out of the*MS. contained the song 
of the other days of creation, we read next, therefore, of the clreation of 
Ev#; of God’s blecsing upon the new-found pair ii^Paradise, and, after tk 
^used by the loss of adother leaf, of the o^mand to al^tain from 
the forbidden fruit. Then we return to the fallen host of one of the ten 
>tngel4ribos, and contrast with his present state the previous glory of 
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him '^'bsm Ctedmon calls “ The Augel of Presumption.” The first worde 
ascribed to him are, in spirit, altogether like the first speech 'wherein we 
find Milton^s Satan 

in bold words 

Breaking the horrid silence.” 

Why shall I toil? said he. I need not a superior. I can with my own 
hands work as many wonders. I have great power to form a diviner throne, 
higher in heaven. Why shall 1 serve for his favour, bend to him in such 
vassalage ? I may be a god, as ho. Stand by me, strong associates, who will 
not fail me in the strife. Heroes, stern of mood, have chosen me for chief, 
with such may counsel he devised, by such we may make ca[>tures. Tlxy 
are my zealous, faithful friends ; I may be their chieftain, and sway in tliis 
realm. It seems not right to me that 1 should cringe to God for any good ; 
I will no longer be his vassal.** 

Again, after a description of the place to which Baton and his host were 
condemned, wc are told that Satan harangued : — 

“ He was erst God’s angel, iair in TL'aveii, until his mind urgod, and pritlo 
most of all, that ho would not revere the word of the Loid ol Hosts. His 
thought boiled within his heart, his punishment was hot withotit him, and ho 
said : ‘ This narrow place is most unlike that other wi' kuew% high in Heaven’s 
kingdom, which my mnstcr hesluwtd on me, though wo must C(*de it now to 
the All-J^w'(‘rful. Yet liath he not done rightly to strike us down to tlic 
abyss, bereave us of Heaven’s kingdom, and decree to people it with men. 
That is to me the chief cd’ sorrows, that Adam, wIjo was wiought of earth, 
should possess my strong seat — that it should he ilelight liini while wo 
cudme our torment in tins hdl. Oh! had 1 power of my hands, and might 

for one ocasoii be without, one winter’s space, then with this lioot 1 . But 

around me lie the iron bonds, and this ch^^in pinclies me,’ ’* 

Then Satan dilates on tho scene of his torment, and continues : — 

“ Ue hath now devisf'd a w^oild where He hath made man after Ilis own 
image, with whom lie will repcople tho kingdom of heaven, theretore must wc 
strive oanicstly that if we may wo shall avenge oiy* wrengs on Afiam and liis 
ofispriug.” ^ 

And at the end of his speech ho calls his followers to consultatitn : — 

Begin wo now to consult about the feud. J f of old to any follower I gave 
princely treasures while wo sate happy in that good realm, and in our seals 
had sway, then could ho never repay mo with more precious service tlian if as 
supporter he could pass up from hence through these bamers, and might 
fly winged through the cloud to where Adam and Eve stand wrought on earth 
while we are cast into this^deep abyss.” 

It was not in Caedmon’s Paraphrase, as in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ Satan himself 
who flew to earth and tempted Eve ; but here again there is a gap in Jhe 
manuscript, and we lc(»\the account of the a^iceptance of the mission by 



1 Compare * Paradise Lost,’ Bk. II. from line 345* 
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one of the cfaiefe m hell, whom we next find departing as he, ^ lion-like 
in air, in hostile mood, dashed the hre aside with a fiend’s power’— a 
thought kindred to one in Milton’s grander description of the first rising 
of Satan when 

** On each hand the flames 

Driven backward slope their pointing spires, and, rolled 
In billows, leave in the midst a horrid vale.” 

So Ceedmon felt and expressed simply in a couplet the horror of a ^hell 
“ Without light, and full of flame,” while Milton felt and expressed the 
same thought fully iu the lines 

** Yet from those flames 
No light, hut rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe.” 

Such parallels imply no imitation. These are thoughts that belong 
naturally to the vivid image formed in a true poet’s mind. It is enough 
to learn from them that Caedmon, too, saw what he sang, and formed 
within his mind grand pictures though he represents them only with a 
few direct and simple words. Caedmon also doubtless obtained thoughts 
as well as incidents from the Eabbinical tradition current in a church 
under strong influences from the East. Milton, too, was acquainted with 
them.^ 

The “ devil’s dark messenger ” journeys to earth ** through his fiend's 
might,” and finds there Adam and Eve in the garden by the two trees 
unlike in their fruit. In disguise as a serpent, the fiend first repre- 
sents himself to Adam as a messenger from God, who now bids him learn 
science by eating of the tree of knowledge. Adam replies that he was 
forbidden tto do so, and that the messenger brings no token from his 
Lord. The serpent then turns wrath to the woman, and urging upon her 
the anger of God that will follow Adam’s rejection of His messenger, 
counsels her to ward off punishment from her husband. Let her try the 
fruit, and prove what light comes of obedience to the message ; then she 
can reassure Adam and “ I will conceal from your Lord that Adam 
spake to md.such harmfyl words.” The fiend thus beguiles the woman 
with his lies; j;o her the Crej^or had assigned a weaker mind.” Eve 
eats of the fruit and is immediately cheated with so fair a vision and a 
sense A light, that she urges her experience as a heavenly token upon 
Adam and exhorts him to eat lest he offend. “ Who,” she asks, ** could 
give me such knowledge, if God, Heaven’s ruler, were not sending it? I 
can hear fron^ afar, and see so widely through all the world over the 
broad creation ;•! can hear in heaven the joy of the firmament, it 
became light to me in my mind, within and without, after I tasted of the 
fruit. I now have it here in my hand, my good lord, and will gladly 
give it thee.” * 

* More than one parallel passage, for example, shdm that among the books 

Mifton had caused to be read to him was the Lann version of ‘ The Chapters 
of Babbi Eliezer,’ published by Vorstius in 1654.. ^ 
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Eve wged all day, in the belief that she vas urging God’s command^ 
the serpent helping, “ yet did she it through faithful mind, knew not 
that hence so many ills must follow to mankind/’ At last ** he from the 
woman took hell and death, though it was not so called, but it must have 
the name of fruit/’ 

The poet describes next at some length the exultation of the fiend and 
hh return to the broad flames, the roofs of hell where lay his master 
bound in fetters/’ There follows sorrow of Adam and Eve in the garden, 
their consciousness of nakedness and dread of God ; the new sense that 
enables them tf “ see the swart hell, greedy and ravenous ; now mayest 
thou from hence hoar it raging.” 

The story of the expulsion from Paradise is next told according to 
the narrative of Genesis ; and then is told the Scripture story of Cain 
and Abel, as in Genesis (ch. v.) by a genealogy of which 
Cmdmon mak" , poetry by interspersing memorable incidents, and record- 
ing Enoch as the first l3uilder of cities, Jubal the first who awoke the 
music of the harp, Tubal Cain the first smith, and Enos first of all 
children of men who called on God, after Adam stept on the green grass 
with spirit dignified/’ Then, closely following the narrative in Genesis, 
we have the Scripture story of the Ilood. Here the poet appoai*8 in tlio 
vivid image ho conveys by simple words of the rush of waters and the 
liding of the ark large under the skies over the orb of ocean/’ 
With a fine touch of his own poetiy, in exact harmony witli the feeling of 
a people for whom the raven was the carrion bird that fed upon the slain 
in battle, Cmdmon accounts for the raven's not returning to the ark. 

For the exulting fowl perched on the floating corpses.” ’I'lie verse tells 
of the covenant of the rainbow and gives from uadition the names of the 
women in the ark, Percoba, Olla, Olliva, and Ollivani. Tbo narrative of 
Genesis is still followed, and again the instinct of the true poet appears 
in the manner of converting into ^ong the genealogies of tlie tenth 
chapter. Next follow^s the story of the building of the tower of Babel 
and of the confusion of tongues, from which we are taken, still in the 
order of the sacred text, to the history of Abraham and Lot. The best 
charm of Caedmon’s poetry, free as it is from extraneous ornament of 
metaphor or simile, is that he conceives worthily the Scripture nanative, 
realises to himself every action, and tells not merely what he has heard, 
but wliat, having heard, he has also seen. When Abram, going down 
into Egypt, counsels Sarah, the poet writes, “ Abram spake— he’ saw tbo 
Egyptian’s white-horned roofs and high burgh brightly glitter.” When 
the narrative comes to the battle in which Lot was taken prisoner, in 
Cmdmon’s song the battle rages, os it raged in gleemens’ songs for 
l^lcasure of the people ; and after the battle a few word? present a distinct 
image of the messenger of evil nows, “ then a warrior hastily went 
journeying, one, a loavinf of the weapons, who had been saved in battle, 
to seek Abram.” And*» after the rescue of Lot which is again pictured 
clearly, the returning women saw wide around “ the birds tearing amid 
the slaughter of swords.” The whole episode, includinyg dialogue between 
Abram and tbe Kin§ of Sodom when Abram refuses to take for himself 
spoils of his victory, is oo elaborated that the Christian poet might 'Snd 
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favour for his Bcriptare«song among the roughest warriors within the 
xnead^hall. 

From the battle-songs we pass to the story of Sarah, and of Hagar and 
Ishmael, and Sarah’s ‘‘joyless laughter,” when it was promised that she 
should become a mother. The tale of Sodom and Gomorrah ends with a 
clearly defined picture of Lot’s wife turned into a salt stone. The sacred 
text is then followed by Cmdmon through every incident until we come lo 
the trial of Abraham’s faith in the sacrifice of Isaac on the Mount. With 
this grand lesson of faith in God, Cmdmon’s Paraphrase of Genesis, so far 
as it is extant, ends ; and hero it is veiy possible that Csedmon himself 
may have ended it. Ho omits no circumstance, describes as from life the 
preparation for the sacrifice according to his own people’s manner of 
building up a pile for burning some dead chief upon the high down by 
the sea ; and he places Abraham’s mount by the sea, . so that from a 
spectacle not unfamiliar to themselves the sacred poet leads his hearers 
to areal sense of the scene, when Abraham “began to load the pile, 
awaken fire and fettered the hands and feet of his child, then hove on the 
pile young Isaac, and then hastily gripped the sword by the hilt, would 
kill his son with his own hands, quench the fire with the youth’s gore.” 

From this scene of God’s blessing on the perfect faith of Abraham, wo 
pass to the paraphrase from Exodus of the story of the power of Him 
who was able to lead his chosen people even through the depths of the 
great waters. What is called the paraphrase of Exodus is in fact a 
single poem on the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea and the 
Destruction of the Host of Pharaoh. It opens in triumphant strain, and 
tells briefly byway of introduction what had been the previous history of 
Israel in Egypt. Besides the pillar of fire by night and the cloud by day, 
there is a holy sail sheltering the favoured people from the fierceness of 
the sun. So Caedmon brings the shining host to its camp on the sea- 
shore. Then he secs the host of Pharaoh in pursuit, glittering over the 
holt. The followers of Mosds were despondent. “ They prepared their 
arms, advanced the war, bucklers glittered, trumpets sang, standards 
rattled, they trod the nation’s frontier. Around them screamed the fowls 
of war, greedy of battle, dewy-feathered, the wolves sung their liorrid 
evensong.” ^hus vividly ^tlio story is presented through the ears to all 
the senses of its hjarers ; and when the great miracle has been worked, 
the troops of the Israelites march, with tlio Lion of Judah in the van, in 
solemn pUmp^ver the “many-coloured fields,” the “rugged army roads” 
of the sea-bottom. But here into the full heat of the story, misled by 
apparent connexion of some closing and opening lines, the copyist inter- 
polates a cold, 'yeak poem by another hand which begins with the flood 
and ends with the aacrifice of Isaac. We come as out of close into frest 
air, when we have passed through this blunder of the transcriber which 
stands in place of the first entry ofiPharaoh’s h<jtt between the sea-walls, 
and from “the land of Canaan, thy people, father of noble children, 
of folk most excellent” pass suddenly to Caedmon’s “The folk was 
affrighted, the floodrdread seized on their sad soul^ ocean wailed with 
death, the mountain-heights Were with blood bestefSxed, the sea foamed 
gore * crying was in the waves, the water full of weapons, a death-mlsi 
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rose.” The rest is all perfect in its simplicity of vigour. The picture of 
the scene when “ bui*sting ocean whooped in bloody storm” and corpses 
rolled,” leads to a suggestion rudely sublimo of ‘‘ the Guardian of the 
Flood,” who “ struck the unsheltering wave with an ancient faulchion ” 
so that in the swoon of death those armies slept. 

From the power of God leading his children safely through .the mighty 
watci's, the poet turns, in tlie next subject of the extant pai-aplirase, to 
;'he same power leading Ilananiah, Azariah, and Mishael with their 
g.krments unsinged through the furnace-fire. It is for the sake of this 

^*dent that we have now the para^dirase from the Scripture story of 
Daniel, and here wo have twice repeated in different form the most 
elaborate simile, ono of the very few similes of any kind, in Anglo-Sa;jon 
poetry : “In the hot oven all the pious three. With them was there 
also one in sights an angel of the Almighty. Nauglit therein harmed 
them; but it was all most like as when in summer the sun shincth and in 
day dowdrops are scattered by the udnd.” 

The Paraphrase from tlio story of Daniel closes with Polshazzar’s 
fc( And this is tJie end of tho Old Testament paraphrase as wi’ittcn 
by a careful hand in the first part of the Caylmon MS. Tho rest, written 
in later hand, has for its subject Christ and Satan. It represents Satan 
in Hell dreading tho power of the Mediator, tho descent of Christ and 
that rescue of souls dosciibcd in the apocryphal Gospel of Nioodemus 
which was in old time a fiivourito subject of sacred story under tho name 
of tJio Harrowing of Hell. There aro not only gaps in this i)art of tho 
maf .script, but there aro manifest confusions and misplacements in 
tlrf copying. Torsos of several religious poets seem, indeed, hero to have 
b/ 1 pieced together. H1io Harrowing of Hell ends with a fragment 
h( ing no connexion with it, although joined to it without break, from a 
p' aphrase of gospel history describing our Tjord’a fasting and temptation 
I tho wilderness, Tlliis I think is by Cmdmon. It may bo wortli while 
I notice that a legendary addition is mad;5 to the command of Cljrist to 
Satan “ Depart from me,” in Satan’s condemnation, as a punishment for 
his temptation of the Lord, to measure with his hands his place of torment. 
Ho finds it to bo a hundred thousand miles from the dooi’ to the bottom 
of “ hell’s drear abyss.” ; 

To what has been almady said ol' the hibliograpliy of CgB<liuon’s |)araphraso, 
Duly a few notes need be julded. 

The original M>S. of Cajdiuoii lent him by Usher was used by Soniner in fats 
preparation of Ids dictionary before it was given to Junius. I’he edition of 
Junius was used by Lyc in the formation of liis dictionary, and by Manning 
(177!i) in his supplement tc it. In 1827, Conyboare’s ‘ Illustrations of Anglo-' 
Saxon Foetiy ’ contained a few specimens of the Junian Caedmon, witli Latin 
translation, and a ^mssage in English^ blank verse. In 1832 the Society of 
Antiquaries produced Mr. Benjamin Thori>e’s edition of Casdmon’s ‘ Metrical 
Pamphraso of Parts of Holy Scripture in Anglo-Saxon, with an English 
Translation, Notes, ,^^nd a Verbal Index/ Mr. Thorpe’ii translation has been 
here sometimes exactly followed in English quotation from the poem. 

Tn 1845. Professor K. W. Bouterwek made Caedmon the subject of a ’course 
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at Elberfeld ; and in 1849 he published a new edition of the text, to which he 
added, in 1861, a Glossary, and in 1854 a historical introduction, with a prose 
translation. 

There is criticism of the text by Professor Dietrich, of Marburg, in the 10th 
vol. of Haupt’s * Zeitschrift.* 

The text critically restudied is given complete in Grein’s ‘ Bibliothek der 
Angelsachs : Poesie" ''Goettingen) ; 1857, and a translation of it with alliterative 
verse was included by Dr. Grein in the first volume of his ‘ Dichtungen der 
Angelsachsen,’ which appeared in the same year. 

* The Pall of Man or Paradise Lost of Csodmon, translated in verse from the 
Anglo-Saxon, with a new metrical arrangement of the lines of part of the Original 
T(j^t, and an Introduction in the versification of Casdmon, by William H. P. 
Bosanquet ’ (London, 1860), prefaces with an original theory, a translation into 
Englhi heroics of the Paradise Lost part of Csedmon’s Paraphrase 

“Most meet it is the Almighty Being above, 

The Lord of Hosts, our hearts adore and love,** &c. 

Mr. Bosanquet*s theory is, that Caedmon’s metro was “ the Heroic measure of five 
feet, making ten or eleven syllables, the tenth, however, being in all cases the last 
accented syllable, the same as Clieucer s and Shakespeare’s, with the additional 
ornament of a judicious and moderate alliteration.” In accordance with tliis 
theory, he ” thinks he has succeeded in dividing about two hundred lines of the 
poem in a manner quite satisfactory.” Mr. Bosanquet rejects division by allitera- 
tion, which “ sometimes,” he says, “ makes very good lines, sometimes very bad 
ones and thinks that “ the number of perfect heroic lines *’ in Caedmon’s verse 
is “ sufficient evidence that he was well acquainted with heroic verse, if not the 
inventor of it.” 

A more accomplished English critic, Mr. Edwin Guest, in his valuable work 
on English Rhythms (London, 1838), after a full analysis of Caedmon’s varying 
rhythms, speaks with the highest admiration of “ the masterly manner in which 
he manages his numbers. His accent always falls in the right place, and the em- 
phatic syllable is ever supported by a strfjng one. His rhythm changes with the 
thought— now marching slowly with a stately theme, and now running off with 
all the joyousness of triumph, when his subject teems with gladness and exulta- 
tion. There is reason to believe that to these beauties our forefathers were deeply 
sensitive, and that Cfisdmon owed to them uo small portion of his popularity. In 
these respects has no^upeyor in the whole range of our literature, and perhaps 
but me equal.” (En^. Rhythms, vol. ii., p, 50.) 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

A HIGH aim, a thorough sense of what is to be said, and clear 
simplicity of utterance, we have found, then, to be the Minor ^tnr 
earliest characters of Anglo-Saxon English. They give snxona. 
its dignity and worth to Cjedmon’s Paraphrase, and in greater 
or less degree they secure respect for all that has remained to 
us of Anglo-Saxon poetry and prose. The minor poetry of the 
Anglo-Saxons, written after the establishment of their first 
monasteries, is almost exclusively religious. The work in hand 
was the complete conversion of the people ; and the monasteries 
became the great centres of intellectual activity. All tlie wit 
of the land, ready for exercise, the priests enlisted in this 
service. Prom them there was no demand for, but there was 
discouragement of, the employment of intellect on other work 
tlian that which, in their opinion, tended to extension of God’s 
kingdom. The religious poet enjoyed easy sustenance and 
zealous publication of his fame. For literature to cleave to tho 
preachers was its worldly interest, auc| was felt also to be its 
sacred duty. There seems to be an end, therefore, for the 
present of the heroic songs in celebration of half-bai’barous dis- 
tributors of rings and bracelets. Not the generosity of Hygclac 
or Hrothgar, but the tender mercy of God i’s the tlfeme of the 
gleomen. It may be that the eitant body of minor Anglo- 
Saxon poetry would appear less exclusively religious, if fho col- 
lections left to US were not all such as had been made by pious 
inmates of the monasteries. We must not omit that considera- 
tfen. Victories had their minstrelsy .outside the jjaonastery walls. 
For a later time, the Saxon Chronicle shows that. But, on the 
other hand, the insertion in the Exeter Book of the Traveller's 
Song and the Lament of Deor, as well as of some secular 
proverbs and ridiJles, shows that there was no formal design to 
make that collection what it in fact* is, a religious one ; jind 
what we have, is what we might expect The time had not 
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yet cottxe for rdi^ous controversies among the people, or for 
popular endeavours to bring Christianity and civil government 
to kiss each other. Mixed, of course, vdth some credulous 
acceptance of the fables suited to their day, the early Anglo* 
Saxon poets show, like the early preachers, only a simple, ^strong 
desire to spread and deepen through the land a knowledge of 
the first truths of the Gospel. This general impression of their 
character will be confirmed even by a very short descriptive list 
of the remaining poems of the Anglo-Saxons. 

A MS. in the British Museum,' first published by Dr, Eickes 
TUoMenoio. iu his ‘ Tliesaurus,’ contains the Poetical Calendar 
of the Anglo-Saxona It was reprinted from Eickes 
with the addition of a translation and notes by the Rev. Samuel 
Fox in tho year 1830.® The Calendar is religious, and not 
pastoral, briefly setting forth in verse, not unmixed with a 
poetical suggestion of the courses of the seasons, “the times of 
tho saints that men should observe, as the command of the King 
of the Saxons gocth through Britain at tliis very time;” the 
time being, therefore, subsequent to tho fusion of the Eeptarchy 
into one kingdom. I give, as an example of its manner, — 

“ The Anffh-Saxon Calendar for May. 

“ Then quickly comes May round as a guest dainty and fair, with trees and 
plants in their raiment, and brings magnificently great abundance to the many 
everywhere. The same diiy ,tho no®e comianions, Philip and James, brave 
fellow-servants, gave their lives for love of God. And then after two nights 
it is that God revealed to the blessed Helen the noblest of beams on which 
suffered the King of Angels for love to asm ; the Creator on the Cross, by 
consent of the Father. Thence it is after tho Bjiace of a week except one 
pight, that sntnmer brfiigs iu men gem-bright days and warm seasons. Then 
the fields blossom with early fiow<S's; so that the joy of many kinds of the 
living a^nds through mid earth, gives praise to the king, manifoldly calling 
oft tho gloridus Almighty. Then it is after the number of eight days and 
nine, that the Lord took Augustine into the other light, happy in heart because 
here in Britain he had made earls obedient to him for the will of God as tlie 
wise Gregory cdtnmanded him. I have not heard that before him any other 
man or more illustrious bishop dvor brought better lore over the briny sea. 
He now rests in Britain among the men of Kent in the chief city, near the 
celebrated Minster.” ' ^ 

. * ^ttoft Collection, Tiberius, B. I. 

* 'Menologium, aSu Calendaigum Poeticnm, ex HickeftAno Thesauro ; or, the 
Poetical C^endw of the Anglo-Saxons, wiyM||a KngUeh Tumslation and 
Kotes,’ by the Bev, Sunuel Fox> M.A. Lo!|Hp3Q, 
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In the year 1823, Dr. Friedrich Blume found in a monastery 
at Vercelli, in the Milanese, a MS. volume of Anglo- xheVeroeiu 
Saxon sermons, which contained also six ancient poems. 

Blume tells us^ that tradition having ascribed the writing of 
this volume to Eusebius, it was placed among the relics, and 
leaves were torn out of it, often from among the poetry, as 
precious gifts for favoured persons. Then, suffering injury from 
damp, it was removed to a dry place in the sacristy, where it 
was found in a most wretched condition. By the English 
Kecord Commission Dr. Blume was employed to make a copy 
of the poems in this volume ; and they wore then printed, under 
Mr. Thorpe’s directions, in an ‘ Appendix B. ’ to IVIr. Cooper’s 
lioport for 183t!, of which J{e 2 )ort a few coi>ies were circulated, 
but which was never j)ublislied. From a copy of tliis very 
scarce Appendix, lent to him by Dr. Lap 2 >cnberg, Jacob Grimm 
published, in 1810, his edition, with a full iutroduetten and 
notes, of the two chief poems contained in it : the Legend of 
St. Andrew and Cynewulfs Elene,or the Legend of the Finding 
of the Ooss.^ Upon Jacob (trimm’s voliimo Mr. John Mitchell 
Kemble founded, in 1814, his edition for the ilOlfriij Society of the 
^^ roetry of the Codex Ven'ellensis, with an English translation : 
Part I., the Legend of St. Andrew.” The six ])oems of tho Vor- 
celli MS. are, in name and order, these: tho liOgond of St. 
Andrew (in 3444 lines) ; the Fates* of tlitvApostles (in 190 lines) ; 
two Addresses of Souls to the Corpse (320 linos) ; of which tho 
first is extant also in the Exe|g|Book, and the other is to be found 
(uily in tho Vercelli IMS., wlwro its end is lost, in tho .same leaf 
that contained tho beginning of the next l)ooni, that (of 92 
lines) on tho Falsehood of Men. f he other two pieces jire, a 
Vision of the Holy Bood (310 lines), and Saint Helen: tho 
L(^gend of the Finding of the Cross (a jmem in 2648 linos), 
which was taken by tho poet from the Acta Apocrypha S. 
Ju’Ase Quiriaci, of which the Greek original is among the MSS. 
of the Vatican.^ 

1 * Iter Italicum,’ vol. i. pp. 99, 100. 

3 ‘ Andreas und Elepg, lierausgegeben von Jacob Grimm. o Cassell, 1840f 

* Tho original legend will bo found in the Acta Sanctorum of the Jesuit 
Brothers Henschen and the first vol. of May, under May 3, 

p. 361 (Antwerp, 1680). 

VOL. I. 
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The Legend of St. Helen tells how. the Emperor Constantine, 
being threatened by hosts of Huns, was comforted in a dream, 
and saw also a bright cross in the sky, with inscribed letters, 
telling him that in this sign he should conquer. After his 
return from victory, his Majesty inquired which of the gods it 
was to whom that sign belonged, and, being taught by the 
Christians in his empire, himself received baptism. He then 
sent, with a stately company, his mother Helen to the Holy 
Land to discover the true cross itself. . Speaking at large to the 
assembled Jews, Helen inquired of them; and the Jews also 
took large counsel together. They gave up to her a wise man 
named Judas, who might be able to tell her what they did not 
themselves know. Throat of death or persuasion obtained only 
from Judas tlie profession of his ignorance upon a matter that 
took place so long ago. “ And yet,” urged Helen, “ you can 
tell me how many men fell at the siege of Troy.” Seven days’ 
imprisonment without food obliged this wise man to contrive a 
confession ; so, not knowing where the cross had been buried, 
he led the way to the top of Calvary, and prayed that a sweet 
smoke might rise from the gi’ound where it lay. Tlie smoke 
rose, and Judas then confessed faith in the Saviour. He dug 
twenty feet deep to where the three crosses were buried. They 
were taken to the Queen ; and “now Judas, who did not know, 
was asked which of tl^) thrdb crosses was that of the Saviour. 
He had them all set up with great solemnity, and waited for a 
sigrr. A dead man was broughtAv. Judas placed the corpse 
against two of the crosses, notl^% happening; but the touch 
of the third restored life. Thus the true cross was found ; but 
the Devil was angered bitterly against this second Judas, who 
was not ^lis friend. And Judas, now become strong in faith, 
met his assault. A temple was built on Calvary; Judas, bap- 
tized undei; the new name of Cyriac, became a priest in Jeru- 
salem ; and ttien Helen became anxious to have by his -help 
not the cross only, but also th% sacred nails. They shone like 
suns from the ground when he soughtc for them. The nails 
were made by Helen into a bit for the horse of Constantine, 
\^o was theneeforth invincible in battle, t But Helen devote<,i 
lierself to religious duties. 

The author of the poem on St. Helen, which is diffusely 
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didactic and a little dull, at the end of it speaks in tone of 
religious lament about himself, and introduces faucifoUy his 
name of Cynewulf in detached letters, sprinkled among his 
griefs, as he does also in a poem of his, contsiincd in the Exeter 
IJook, thus : 

“ C tlie grieved, plagued with sorrow, though he received liio jewel aud tlio 
twistfid gold in the incad-hall Y sorrowed. The comrade N hore gnawing 
grief, binding mystery when the horse E before liim inoasurod the mile-path, 
and ran jiroudly to the adornment of rings, (lone is the madnt'Ss W, joy 
with (he years ; fled is youth, and tlie old higli spin!. Once U was, years 
since, the glitter of youth ; now the days of the past art‘, gone, ami the joy of 
1^ like water L is jiartcd. Treasures p pass away from all under iieavon.” 

^ fTacob Grimm suggests tbat there was a (Cynewulf, Dislioj) of 
fjindisfariie, wlio died in the year 780: but ]\rr. Kemble — who 
sees ill Ceoiviilf aud Cfedmou hiiiglLsli of tlic^ West Saxous, aud 
(‘aiiiiot allow, ihcndbre, to Saint Helen, writtm) in tln^ wimo 
form, a Northumbrian origin — givt's to the jiotan a rnui'h hihu* 
date, l)y suppiising it to havi; b(‘en written by a Cynewulf, 
Abbot of T\derboroug1i, wlio died in the yi^ur J 01 1. 

The Legimd of St. Andrew, in the. YennKi Hook, tolls how 
St. Matthew visited the heatlien Mm-im/donians, a race of 
cannibal sorcerers, who east him into jirison with a mnltitndo 
of men and women, who had also,, put out his eyes and given 
liiin drink wliicli conijicls Trum to eat‘gi|ss like the cattle. 
Hut Matthew, liaving prayed that tlnu’c might bo preserved to 
In’ui the intelh^ct by which he worshipped the (h’cator, was 
assured in a vision that St. Amlrew wouhl bo sent U) reh^aso 
liirn from his misery. St. Andrew W4is then, in a vision, sent to 
Mermedonia; and was rowed thither by tlireo men, who were, 
in tact, the Almiglity himself and two of his angels. On 
St Andrew’s arrival at the prison of Matthew, tlio guards fell 
dead, Matthew’s siglit was restored, and the wholb company 
depStted, praising God. The cannibals, coming next day to 
feast on some of their prisonelli, f4»uud them gone, and were 
about to eat one of themselves ; but St Andrew rescued him, 
heathen as he was, in pity, by miraculously blunting the knives 
turned against him.^ A fiend then directed the savages against 
the saint, who was seized, imprisoned, grievously tormented and 
reviled of devils. At last, praying for speedy death, he learnt 
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that his martyrdom was accomplished, swept away the worst of 
his tormentors with a flood, and, having converted and baptized 
the rest, went back into Achaia.^ 

The Exeter Book^ contains hymns to the Saviour, to the 
The Exeter Virgin, to tlio Trinity, on the Nativity, Ascension, 
and Harrowing of Hell ; Hymns of Praise and Thanks- 
giving ; Poems on the Day of Judgment and the Crucifixion, 
and on Souls after Death; a short sermon in verse, and the 
Legend of St. Guthlac, a metrical paraphrase of the Latin 
Life of St. Guthlac by Felix, a monk of Croyland Abbey, 
St. Guthlac dwelt in a mountain, where he raised a cross, and 
was kept pure by an angel, while the fiends whom he had 
banned from their green hills plotted against him. The poem 
tells how he stood firm against their terrors and temptations, 
until his spirit was led in the embrace of angels to the upper 
sky; before the face of the Eternal Judge they led him 
lovingly.’’ To a faithful disciple, ^Hho beloved man to the 
beloved,” Guthlac said as he was dying, 

“ Be thou ready for a journey when body and limbs, and this spirit of life, 
sunder their fellowship through death. Go after this on a long way that thou 
mayst tell to my sister, the fair joy, the most beloved, my departure to an 
eternal dwelling ; and also tell her, in my words, that I denied myself her 
presence at all times in worldly life; for that I desired that we again might 
see each other in heavenly |;'lory, sinless, before the face of the Etenial Judge, 
where oiir faithful love shall continue, where wc ever majt enjoy our wishes, 
happiness with angels, in the bright city. Say to her also that she shall 
commit to the tomb this bone-case ; inclose with clay in its dark chamber this 
soulless body ; there shall it awhile after remain in its earth-house.’^ 

After this*poetical legend of St, Guthlac comes in the Exeter 
Book ajiotlier paraphrase of the Song of Hananiah, Mishael, 
and Azariah, which occurs in Caedmon. Then follows a long 
poem on the myth of the Phoenix, a paraphrase of the ‘ Carmen 
de PhenieV, ascribed to Lactantius, made by one who was 
among the best of the old Ando-Saxon poets, in order that he 
might complete and enuohie ^y the addition of a second part 
which should convert it, point by pointj into an allegory of the 

. * Mr. Kemble finds the Itory, as given by the Anglo-Saxon poet, in a Greek 
MS. of‘ The Acts of Matthew and Andrew,’ inihe Koyal Library at Paris, 

* See the note on page 248. 
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life of the Christian. The next poem in this collection is the 
Legend of St. Juliana, who maintained her Christian purity, in 
the days of the tyrant Maximian, against the love of the young 
heathen Holiseus. Being given up to him by her father 
Afiicanus, she bore torments and resisted guiles of the devil, 
though he came to her, in angel’s form, with a feigned message 
from on high. The devil, when fire, scattering itself, would not 
bum St. Juliana, counselled her persecutor that she should be 
thrust into a pot of boiling lead ; but the pot b\irat when she 
was put into it, the scattered lead killed seventy-five of tho 
heathen band, and there was no mark of fire u[>on her garment. 
At last, however, Juliana’s soul was led to lasting joy by stroke 
of sword; and Holiseus and his baud all perished in a shii)- 
wreck. Then, says tho poet of himself— 

“ My soul sluill "0 on its journey from in v botly, 1 nnsclf know not whit her, 

I shall from this seek another, unknown land, at'iordini; to iny past works, Ivir 
my deeds of old. Sad hliall depart C, Y? ^»ud N. Kinu; will he stern, 
the giver of victoiics, wdien with sm-> stained E, W, end U tn'Uihling shall 
‘.wait what to him he will doom alter his dt'ods in leturn for Ins lite. L P 
hall trcmbl(‘.** 

Hero, therefore, wo a^ain tho author of llio Legend of 
Ht. Ileloti. Tho Jiext pof‘iu of the Wandena* is a plaint of tlio 
ehanges or olianccs of man’s lifo, leading to an ending with the 
thought, Well is it for him wT)o ftoeketh nuToy and (*omforl. of 
tho Father is in hea\i‘n, where all our tastnoss standeth ” 
The pi(‘ce copied riext into the old MS. hook is on tho various 
gifts and pursuits of men, which arc named by the po(‘t in rapid 
succession, ‘M)no here on earth cares for'^})Oh5essioii df worldly 
treasure. One is poor, a luckless ifian, yet he is*' skilful in tho 

arts of mind One is elotiuent; one is in liuntlng cliaser 

of fierce beasts. One is dear to the world-rich men/’ But the 
long list leads to and ends with a lesson of the beauty and 
wis4i>i^ of God’s works, and how — 

“ He variously corrects the pride oij^tbe children of men and disjicnsea Uis 
gifts ; to one in dignities, tn one in arts, to one in aspect, to one in war ; to 
one man he gives a tender heart, a well-ordered mind, one to his lord faithful, 
Tims worthily the Lord widely soweth his goodness ; ever, therefore, may Ho 
have i;K)wcr and light-hearing praise, wlio givolh life to usf and maketh His 
tender spirit known to men.”^ 

As pure is the Christian spirit of the next poem in this volume,* 
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a Father to his Son. The next is conceived as the song of one 
who is among the spring-flowers, hearing the cuckoo, and looks 
back to the stormy perils of the sea traversed in his youth. The 
perils again live in his earnest song ; from his detail of them he 
passes to reflection on the changes of life. “ Days are passed 
away; all the pomp of earth’s kingdom; kings are not now, 

nor emperors, nor gold-givers Glory is humbled; the 

honours of earth wax old and sere.” And to this end the song 
leads. “ Let us consider where we may have a home, and then 
think how wo may come thither, and then also prepare our- 
selves that wo may go thereto, into the eternal happiness where 
life depends on the Lord’s love.” The next poem in the Book 
sets forth Christian morality, and then the Traveller’s or Glee- 
rafin’s Song, already described, precedes another song on the 
Various Fortunes of Men. Morality then takes the form of 
Anglo-Saxon proverbs. I will give the sense of a few. “ The 
blind of heart shall lose his eyes. He shall not see the bright 
sun or moon. That will bo pain in his mind, inasmuch as ho 
alone knows it.” “ Hateful is ho who claims land, dear ho who 
offers more.” “ No man gains too much.” Tlie following may 
have been a small strain of domestic song, heard now and then 
on shipboard : — 

“ Dear is the welcome guest to the Frisian %vife, when the vessel stands, liis 
ship is come, and her hushand to his homo, her own piwdcr. And sho 
welcomes him in, washes his weedy garment, and clothes min anew. It is 
pleasant on shore to him whom his love awaits ! ” 

To a sopg on the Wonders of Creation next succeeds the only 
known example of an Anglo-Saxon rhyming poem. It is almost 
incomprehensible; but Mr. Thorpe finds it to be a free para- 
phrase of" a passage in Job, with words perverted to make them 
rhyme. The Panther is described then, in another poem, as a 
beast with variegated skin, like Joseph’s coat; of whom it is 
fabled that wBen ho has eaten food he rests in secret darkness 
for three nights, and, when , he wakes refreshed, a sweet sound 
comes from his mouth, followed by an odour more winsome 
tl^an that of all the flowers. This fable is applied to our Lord, 
who, on — 

c 

Tho third day from darkness rose. That was a sweet smell, winsome and 
pleasant all tho world through, when to that fragrance soothfast men on every 
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side thronged in crowds from all the round of earth’s region. As St. Paul 
said, ‘Manifold over mid-earth are the mercies which the Almighty Fatlicr 
bestoweth on us for our salvation, and the only hope of all creatures above and 
beneath.' That is a noble savour.” 

The whale, “ cruel and fierce to seafarers,” is also sung ; and of 
him there is a fable that, when hungry, ho omits sweet odour 
from his mouth wlierowith he attracts the fishes : — 

“ Then suddenly around the prey the grim gums crash together. So is to 
every man who often and negligently in this stormy world lets hims{‘ir lK^ 
deceived by sweet odour. . . . llell’s latticed doors haviMiot. return or escape, 
or iiny outlet for those who enter, any more than the iislu's, spurting in cx^ean, 
can turn back from the whale’s grip.” 

And the end of all is oxhoitation to st'ck peticc willi tho Lord of 
our salvation. 

The Address of the Houl to the Body, and the Song of Dc'or 
the Bard, precede tlio closing collection ol‘ riddles, conirivtal to 
tlic same moral and religious end; among wliieli are intei-- 
spersed by the co|)yist, as of like siaiso and j)nr[K)rt, tlu‘. Lxil(‘s 
Complaint, nine verses upon Day of Jinlgnjent, tll(^ Jlarrow- 
ing of Hell, tuid a ndigions Supplication. 

In addition to Ibis l)ody of po(dry, \yr Juive soim; lesser 
records of Anglo-Saxon v(‘rse. !lh(‘re is a noblo 
fragment of a poem on duditli in the same IMS. which 
contains Beowulf b It was first prjtih'd us prose at fhL‘ 
end of Tliwaij^es’s Iloptateueli. A few* Anglo-Saxon 
hymns and prayers are among JMSS. in tlio Odton Collection''' 
and in tlic Bodha'un. 

An Anglo-Saxon paraphrase, paHiy in yrosg, parUy;.in verse, 
attached to a Latin 31 S. of the l\salp»s, written iii.f ljo elevcmtlii 
century, has been edited by 3Ir. Hjorpe from tJa^ urigij>^il in 
the Iloyal Library at JWis.*' It lias lK‘(m j)oint(id out by Pro- 
fessor Dietrich'^ that the nietri(‘al parajihraso, from J’salm Til to 
150, was made in the eighth century, perhaps by iUdlioim. A 

^<1 •» z 

1 Yitellius, A. 15. 

3 Tlirec ))rayers arc in JuliuB, A. 2, and* there arc a llyrnii and the 50th 
Psalm in Yespasian, D. vi. More proverbs are in Tiberius, B. 1., 2. 

* ‘ Libri Psalmoriim Yerslo Antiqua Latina cum Parapbrasi Anglo-Baxoni^a 
partim soluta oratione,^)artim metrice composi^^i^ nunc prijfhum e Co(L MS. 
in Bibl. Regia Paiisicnsi adsri^vato descripsit et edidit B. T]iori>e, Oxon. 183{v’ 

^ Haupt’s ‘ Zeitschrift fiir d. Alterthum,’ ix. 214-222, quoted though Dr. 
Groin’s ‘ Bibliothek der A. S, L.’ 
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£i:»gment of a fine poem on the Grave is ^rntten in the mai^n 
of a volume of Homilies in the Bodleian Library.* A 
|^oii«na pQgjj^ Qf Salomon and Saturn, in the form of dialogue, 
exists in two manuscripts, both defective. One, in 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge,® contains the poem from 
verse 30 to verse 306 ; the other, in the same collection,® is a 
copy of Alfred’s Beda, with verses 1-94 of Salomon and' Saturn 
written on its margin. Mr. Kemble has edited this work for 
the .^llfric Society.* Saturn, in the poem, seeking from Salo- 
mon knowledge of the Paternoster, is instructed of its virtues, 
and those of the word of God, which is golden, stoned with 
gems, and silver-leaved. Among the successive letters of the 
word Paternoster, power is distributed; and thus in mystical 
way, according to a humour of the East, there is represented 
contest between the Paternoster and the Devil, who, as a prose 
continuation of the dialogue sets forth, will take thirty shapes, 
and be met in each by the Pater Noster. In answer to ques- 
tions of Saturn, “What kind of head hath the Pater Noster? ” 
“ What is the Pater Nostor’s beauteous heart like ? ” “ But what 
is his garment like ? ” Salomon replies in strains of Eastern hy- 
perbole. In the second part of the poem, Salomon and Satumus 
exchange at random metrical proverbs or wise coimsels in a 
dialogue that does not aim much at coherence. Among spurious 
books of Scripture was a ‘ Oonfradictio Salomouis,’ withdrawn 
from tbo Canon in tbe fifth century by Pope Gelasius; and 
of this, or some work like it, the Anglo-Saxon poem of ‘ Salomon 
and Saturnus ’ — jvholly wanting the characteristics of the Anglo- 
Saxon mind-^may have been a version. 


* MSS. NE. F. 4, 12. » MSS. No. 422. » MSS. No. 41, 

^ ‘ The Dialogue of Salomon and Satumus, with an Historical Introduction, 
by J. M, Kemble. London, 1848.’ 
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PcTT books aside, and come abroad into the sun of the meadows 
and shade of the woods, — climb the round hillside uootaani 
where the harebell waves in the land-breeze on the 
smooth slippery turf by the sea, — ^look far out over the glitter of 
waters on which swim, ghostly leviatlians, the great cloud- 
shadows ; come, and for this true, great life of nature — put 
away dulness of books I 

To many a close student that is the summer-call of some fond 
hoi„u ’'old voice : but ho has not yot learnt to road wlio goes, ns 
from deaiij. *<* life, out of a bookroom into tiu' bright, l)Usy 
world. It is Well for the young student, when ho is allowe<l 
husuro and Irt'odoni to fool even those books of which ho is 
required, in days of pu[)illage, to know all tlie contimts. Kor ho 
profits more who has bceir near to tlu! true mind of another, 
though ho may reiuemhcr not a tithe of all that other may have 
told him, than Ins who has forced ('viwy coinmuiu'eated fact into 
his head, <Tnshing its life out in»lho act of vioh'iie.o, ami so may 
have turni'd his brain into a siqailclivo of all tbo scien<‘(>s. Tho 
right render has only a completer semse than they who do not 
read, of that great life of mituro from which books are too oftem 
considered — ev<?u by those who love tl»em,*but who love them 
best for aeoidents of age, or size, of binding — soifletfiing separate. 
As to their material form, books are excellent in jjropftrtion as 
they bring the writer’s exact mind home to the reader with as 
little as may be of mechanical friction in the means employed 
% its conveyance. As tho writer Jiiiraself shoijld seek only the 
simplest words and clearest sentences for tho precise conveyance 
of his thoughts wit]^ the least jlbssible diversion of attention to 
the form of language that expresses them, so in the mechanical 
form of a book, yhatevor obstructs precision aiyi case of delivery 
by calling attention |rom the tboughf expressed to the pound of 
paper through which it is spoken, is a fault. The right student 
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profits by familiarity with many forms of print, paper, and lan- 
guage, in becoming less and less conscious of the mechanism 
through which he gets at truth. The material veil becomes for 
him thinner and thinner, and his books are for him more and 
more, when ho reads them, disembodied souls, ^t what are 
these less than the chief of all the varied forms of hfe on earth ? 
They are as real a part of nature as the meadows and the woods, 
the harebells on the hillside, or the cloud-shadows that float 
upon the great broad sea, — so real a part that none have felt 
them who have not felt through them a fuUer, nobler, happier 
sense of the glory and the beauty in the whole round of God’s 
world. It was but a jest to say “ God made the country, and 
man made the town.” Let us feel, apart from our own kind, 
the universal harmony that makes the souls of men yearn witli 
strange sympathy, as in the calm of the forest largo tlioughts 
are awakened even by the chirp and flutter of the birds, the 
click of insects, and the rustle of the wind among the leaves 
that joins to the swelling sense of God-made earth, the murmur 
as of a great sea. But the town is a forest, too ; a forest of men, 
who had the same Maker as the trees, who were made also to a 
nobler pattern and for greater ends. The cry and flutter of 
souls are heard there, for the cry of birds — of souls in their deep 
human love and their deep human suffering. The growth in 
that great forest is, as ip the green wood beyond it, by the 
breath of all surrounding influences ; and that is not more surely 
a pTOcess of nature, by which the first tender leaves out of the 
acorn break through the Jiard ground, than the force whereby 
the spirit of. man presles, among the stones, up fi’om the hard 
earth heavenward. The town, that forest of men, is but one 
form more oi the manifold creation, bound together by innumer- 
able harmonies. And the fruitage of that nobler forest is stored 
in our books. ^ Nay, may we not rather say that a well-chosen 
library is of all forests in nature the one most beautiful in itseif, 
and iix truest harmony witli every sight and sound of life, a 
forest of men’s souls. Whether we pass, then, from the books to 
the fresh breeze upon the hills, or out of the wood into the 
meadow, it is but«the same act of passing from one form of nature 
to another. 

And as wo proceed now with this sketch of the growth of a 
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great people, from age to age, iu the stir of its best minds, 
each labouring in more or less a(;cordanco with the nieAimio- 

. 1 ft . 1 , Saxon Hook- 

common mind oi its own day ; and as we come into tlio 
company of men, long dead, who were active worlcers iu tho 
world — ^althougli the host of them laboured, as if buried alive, in 
a monastic library — lotus endeavour to know how tlieir busy life 
allied itself to all that was fresh, real, and liopoful iu Gods 
universe, and send our hearts back to them with our memories. 
Theirs was a time when there was yet no prose litora- M- trhai 
turo ill tho language of tlio people. Iveadiug was a i^»ivon. 
power of the learned ; but tlie eoiumou literature of the people 
was preserved and spread traditionally by oral n.^atatiou, and 
by act of memory. Succ(\ss in oral deliviny was l)(‘st attained 
by help of musical ac(‘ompanjniont to words pleasantly attuned; 
and, for a literature tliat was to live chiefly iu the memory, tho 
metrical form — with its artilicial aids — was far fitter than prose. 
It is for such reasons that tla^ earlu'st remains of the literature 
of any pe.oplo are aJmost invariably metrmal Ihit if the people 
wJieu feastiii<ir their boditjs m-atiimd their minds also 

. , 11.” 1 • 1 I 1 • natirv 

with oral lit(3ratur(', now designed hy tlanr b^achers lo 

bo furthennore vvliol(;s<.)me to (heir vsouls, the. teachers tluauscdves 

wore at the saline time seeking of (nicli other h(d}> towards i.laur 

own enlightenment, and couhl learn little more than tln^ 

ments of knowledirc orally. Th(3 studious monk in Jhigland 
' , * . * 

sought fov Ids uso ull spiritual and intcHoctiuil hol[» ifoitu! or tho 
East could send ; and ttu^ coinmuidty of religious sludojits, wJio 
wore then the chief teachers of Europe, lal)oj'ious iiam scaf tonal 
thinly among tho half-civilised niullitiido id nifi.ny’’liindH, and 
speaking many native languag<.'S, &.id(!d eacli otlfcr, fanght tlieir 
inunediate pupils, and maintained for a time the best* life of 
their own countries and of Europe iu a great exchange of 
knowledge for all nations, by tho use of Latiu as the common 
sp ech of their republic. In England, then, bpth in and after 
Caedmons time, while there is no prose litm-aturo in the lan- 
guage of the i)eoplQ, the religions scholars who are tho chief, 
almost tho solo exjionents of the English mind, adopt the 
common language of tho learned, and iu that giyefull expreseion 
to the spiiit of their race. They avh English studies, English 
aspirations that wo follow through the Latin literature of tho 
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Anglo-Saxon monasteries, from Aldhelm onward. The accident 
that use is made of a conventional language leaves the native 
character unchanged. And again I urge, for it cannot be too 
distinctly felt, that in dating back to the earliest, and tracing 
step by step from its origin a nation’s path of thought, the proper 
motive is no taste for the mere dryness of a study of antiquities. 
The old facts that concern us are not old dead twigs and 
branches of the tree of knowledge ; but the old main stem, 
and the first branches from it, whence more branches have 
sprung that now lie hidden under the rich leafage of the present. 
Our Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton will be understood the bettor, 
if we see how the sap rises from the root by which their genius 
was fed. We have seen in Caedmon, one green shoot from the 
sap that is mounting Miltonward. We shall see, hereafter, how 
also the English drama took its rise among the monks. But in 
this present chapter we shall especially find them cherishing, 
in the studious leisure of their monasteries, that taste for alle- 
gory and enigma Avhich influenced most strongly the whole 
early literature of this country, — as of all Europe, monastery- 
taught, — vigorous in the ‘ Vision of Piers Plowman touching 
Chaucer in the ‘ Komaunt of the Eose displayed in Stephen 
Hawes’s ‘ Passetyme of Pleasure,’ or in Dunbar’s ‘ Golden Targe ;’ 
and perfected among us by Spenser in the ‘Faerie Queene.’ 

Tliere was in the seventh century a strong Italian influence 
itaitainfln- English church literature, maintained by the 

thriiSure zeal with which the Bishop of Kome laboured, through 
mhe Anglo- emjggaries and otherwise, to conquer the disposition of 
Church. native British Clrurch to connect Christianity with 

outward signs-^in time of Easter-keeping, form of Ordination, 
Marria^e-sarvicc, re-baptism of heretics, tonsure, and otherwise 
— of adhesion to the discipline of Churches of the East. After 
a brisk contes^ sustained tlurough more than a single generation, 
England was ^ far annexed to the spiritual dominion of Hie 
West, that not only the English priests who were warm in the 
Eoman cause made frequent journeys to Eome for instruction 
of all kinds, but the whole ^urch was agreed to hold its spiri- 
tual power from the Bishop by right of direct succession in 

the.laying on of hands, was regard^ as the apostolical successor 
sof St. Peter. The spiritual power was used to enlarge, with 
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good intent, the temporal strength of the Church ; and against 
the consequent encroachment on their rights, temporal chiefs in 
this country were at a very early date to be found in resistiince. 
The conflict which exercised afterwards so strong an influence 
upon the English mind and litei'aturo began very early. Mean- 
while grants of land to the chiu‘ches made tlie chiefs in the 
Church rich. They built great abbeys and raonastorios ; tliey 
went to Home and Gaul in search of precious manuscripts, 
whicli they could theie buy or cause to be copied, and supplie<l 
the studious monks at home with writings of the Fathers of the 
Church, on which they could employ the leisure left them by 
their frequently recurring exorcises of devotion. That they 
might read the S(uiptures and the expositions of them by the 
Fatlioi's, pupils of the monks and nuns, and tlio monks and the 
nuns themselves, were diligently gi'ounded and conflrmod in 
knowledge of liutin; and, wlum possible*, also of Greek and 
Htibrew. But Hebrew was a rare a(‘(^omplislnnerit, and for thos(^ 
who did not udvaneo to (rrcc'k, the best works of several of tlio 
Gi'eek fathers had been translated into l-iatin. 

It was from their study among tlie writings of the Fathers of 
the Church, while tU<'y wer<'. devoting aJl their own wit origin of tiio 
to religious ends, that the old scholars of the monas- 
teries drtiw that taste for learned puzzles, allogoricail *‘^*^**^°' 
incidents in lives of saints, ediiVing apjilications and iiiteiqmv 
tations of all tilings, and tlie translation of plain facts of Scrip- 
ture into elaborate allegory, out of which arose a very strong 
influence upon the literature of Italy luiiself and of all Ihirope. 

But wo shall still find the religious practical 'mind under 
those apparently trivial exercises of English wit’. Tli<^ etikUhu 
lightest of them arc spent in the eftbrt to enliven 
path of the pupil, when he is not being enlivened by the rod, in 
his study of Latin ; and the graver, except when the battle is 
foUght for Eoine on tlie question of celebratiorl^of Easter, dwell 
almost exclusively upon the essentials of Christian life. We 
shall find also the most energetic of those pious English monks 
joining to all his labours for the advancement of religious life an 
indefatigable effort to bring fruits of the learning <5f the 

East and West, and, the pith m go^'^literature extracted by his 
own toil from a costly library, together with the knowledge 
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gained by widely-extended personal inquiries, within compass of 
a few volumes that oven a private scholar of small means could 
afford to have transcribed for his own use. We stiU see also in 
the early Anglo-Latin as in tho Anglo-Saxon literature, an 
imagination powerful to seize upon and present with vivid truth 
to itself and others wortliy conceptions of what was most real to 
it in life and religion ; but even in its lighter recreations more 
suited to fit and full expression of a thought than to gay deco- 
ration of its surface. Tlio course of the narrative must now 
show whether these general considerations rightly represent tho 
life of the English mind as it was expressed in Latin by the 
first five or six generations of the Anglo-Saxon monks, 

Theodore of I’arsus, who came into England in the latter half 
Thwdorcof of sovouth ccntury, and became Archbishop of 
■lan-us. Canterbury, was widely famous for his literary know- 
ledge and his skill in Greek and Latin. Ho and his friend 
^ ^ Abbot Adrian, African-boni, whom William of Malmes- 

bury celebrates as “fountain of letters and river of 
arts,” were honoured as the fii’st great teachem of the arts and 
sciences, and of the languages of Home and Greece to the youth 
of IJritain. One of the pupils of Adrian became more famous 
than his master, as Aldlielm of Sherborne. 

Aldhelm, a poet and divine, and the churchman Wilfrid, 
celebrated by tho earliest, of our biographers, lived in the days 
of Ca-dmon ; and they both died in tho year 709. But when 
Wilfrid died, he was an old man of seventy-five, whoso restless 
enci-gy made him conspicuous in early manhood. 

Wilfrid, l)om in the ‘year 634, was of about Caedmon’s age — 
that is, he was forty-five yeais old when Caedmon, 
“ well advanced in years,” entered Abbess Hilda’s 
monastery. He was a noble of Bryneich (Bemicia), whom tho 
harshness of q stepmother had driven from home at the age 
of fourteen, H^then entered the household of Queen Eanfleua, 
who appointed him, since he was a pious youth, to attend on an 
old noble, named Cadda, then about to direot one of the monas- 
teries of Lindisfaine, As Wilfrid learnt at Lindisfume the 
Celtic or eastem»views of church disciph'ne, Eanfleda sent him, 
by his own wish, at the age of nineteen, to«her brother Earcon- 
bert, King of Kent, who shipped him to Rome in company with 
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another noble youth. His companion was the same Benedict 
Biscop who founded afterwards Bede’s Jarrow monastery. On 
liis way home he was present at the murder of a (^ount Halfimis, 
who was his host at Lyons. ^‘Who,” asked the assassins, 'Ms 
that fair youth who is making himself ready for death?” They 
were told, "A Saxon from Britain,” and said " Lot liim go — do 
not touch him.” After his iH^turu to England, fully indoctrinated 
in the Roman discipline, Wilfrid, a.d. re(Hnv(‘d from King 
Alcfrid the monastery founded at Uipon by pri('sts of the (hildoe 
school, whom Alcfrid, a hot Romanist, had expolh'd for their 
antagonism to the Roman notions of church discipline. Three 
years afterwards Wilfrid was orilainod a pri(\st in the monastery 
by Agilbert, a foreigner, the Bishop of the W('st Saxons. This 
was in the year (()(! I) of the conferc^nco held at Whithy fur 
sottlomont of l]n> qiu'stions of disidplim^ belAvc'cn the (hildoo 
and the llonian teachers. Wilfrid and Agillund s[>oko at tlait 
conference for tln^ Uoman usage'; Colman, Bishop of Lindisfariie, 
and Abbess Hilda for th<' (\dtic. The two kings, Oswiuand 
Alcfrid, prcsidial, and Alcfrid brok«‘ up Iht^ eonferoueo by 
declaring, "As 8t. Peter k<?(‘[)s the keys and is gn^ater in 
heaven than your (Jelnmbkil, 1 sliall follow tlie precepts of 
Peter, I(*st coining to hcaveu-gute 8t. Peter slioidd deny mo d 
cast of his ollice, and refuse to h‘t mo into ha])})iu('ss,” (Jolman 
resigned his bishopric, wliieh was^ then giviai to dhida, a (hihlee, 
wlio consented to the Roman time of keej)ing k]astor, and the 
lioman view of all otlior disputiMl points. Ihida <lie<l in a few 
months by pestilencij; and to secure bettor sjiiritual care of 
Northumbria, Wilfrid was tlien appointi ^fl to' the vacant sec of 
York. Wilfrid went to (laul f(.)r ehuonicuil ordination; hocause 
tluu'e was then only one bishop in England (iunonicallf onkinod; 
^y^is cjonsocrated with great pomp at Comjiioguo, and chaired 
by a dozen bishops in a golden chair. He was away throe 
yo-^js, and during his absence the party of tlio Rlfitisli ciiurch so 
kvt prevailed that the see of York was given aw^ay from him to 
Chad, a disciple of ^idan, beloved every wliere for his humble 
piety. Wilfrid’s vessel also, when he returned, was stranded 
on the coast of Sussex, and claimed by tbe Pagan wreckerb> as 
gift of the sea, its goojjs for their good^, its men for their slayes. 
The crew fought for themselves and their ship till by erood 
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fortune the tide rose high enough to float them. Wilfrid retired 
then to his monastery of Kipon. The influence of Theodore as 
Archbishop of Canterbury established in 669 the Homan rule 
accepted by the south of England. Canterbury conquered York, 
and the gentle St Chad, submitting to deposition as one un- 
canonically ordained by British bishops, received for his obedi- 
ence Eoman consecration to the bishopric of Lichfield. Thus 
Wilfrid after all became Archbishop of York. He spent mag- 
nificently his revenues in chxirch architecture — brought to the 
church out of Gaul glass for tlie windows, so that the dirty 
birds could no longer fly in and out,' repaired it, adorned it, 
roofed it with lead, obtained much admiration also for the new 
church that Jie built at Kipon. The glory of this was surpassed, 
hoM'ever, by the triumph of his architectural taste at Hexham, 
where tlie church he built was tliought to be the finest on this 
side the Alps. Wilfrid, rich as a king, and riding abroad with 
a retinue dressed and armed as a king’s following, also brought 
his church into collision with King Ecgfrid, who resolved, there- 
fore, with Theodore’s consent, if not on Theodore’s active sug- 
gestion, to cut the sec of York into three pieces. The division 
was so made as to exclude WTlfrid himself altogether. He then 
i-ambled to Rome, was well received by the Pope, came home, 
and fared no better for that in his struggle with the Northum- 
brian king, whose first w'ife he is said to have persuaded from 
her husband’s side into a nunnery. His Papal bulls were taken 
away from him, and he was imprisoned for a few months by the 
Northumbrian king in evidence of contempt for Papal orders. 
Theodore, ‘too, was stiJl opposing him. Then Wilfrid spent his 
energies in preaching to those savage Pagans of the Sussex coast 
who li^ed under an independent chief of their own, and with whom 
he had fought when they attacked his stranded vessel. These 
people had no missionaries among them, except one poor monk, 
named Dicuil, gf the faithful and devoted Church of the Culd'^s, 
who lived with five or six brethren at Bosbam, near Chichester, 
between the forest and the 'sea. Wilfrid fastened upon the 

* Say$ Edtiius “ Naim qplmina antiquata tecti diWllantia, fencstraeque 
apartw, avibua nidificantibus intro et foras volitantibus, et parietes incultas, 
omni spurcitia iiubiium et avium, horribiles manebaut.” i 
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navian story has been cited by Bouterwek, of a poet ThorleifV, 
buried under a barrow where Halbiom a goatherd pastured his 
flock. Halbiorn struggling in vain to sing in praise of the dead 
bard, saw the hill open one night and a huge figure rise out of 
it. The figure touched his tongue with its finger, recited some 
verses and retired again into the tomb. Halbi6rn remembered 
the verses, and himself became a poet. Sir Francis Palgravo, 
who had at first seen nothing incredible in Bede’s account of 
Cmdmon, was struck by an analogous story in a fragment 
entitled “ Prsefatio in Librum Antiquum lingua Saxonicci con- 
scriptiim,’’ ^ setting forth that liOuis the Pious being desirous to 
furnish his subjects with a version of tho Holy S(‘rii>tures, 
applied to a Saxon bard of gi‘eat talent and fame. TJie poet, 
a peasant or husbandman, when entirely ignorant of liis art, had 
been instructed in a dream to render tho })roe('pts of the Divine 
Law into verso and measure of his native language. His trans- 
lation, now unfortunately lost, to whi(‘h tlic fragment was a 
preface, comprehended tho \\h()Ie of tho Bibl(‘. 1 sec no reason 
to doubt that tho Anglo-Saxon Paraphrase \>ith the origination 
of whicli Louis the Pious was [aitriotieally eredit(‘d b) a Krmicli 
writer w'as simply C<x'dmon’s own, with th(‘ usual aec^oiiut of its 
origin prefixed to it. \\'liy should a French King proj)oso to 
give the Scriptures to his subjects in, tho Anglo-Saxon language? 
It was urged also by Sir Francis Palgravo, wlnm lu) had thus 
begun to doubt, that the names of Anglo-Saxon persons wore 
always formed of significant ^vords. fi1ii‘ro is, he said, i) 0 |>lairi 
and definite Anglo-Saxon sense in the word Cr^dmou :;d)ut tho 
first Book of Genesis is called, after its^ first words, in the Clmldeo 
Paraphx’ase or Targum of Onkelos, b’fJadmiti or b’Cudmcm, 
meaning ‘ In the beginning ; ’ and from that term it is strongly 
to be suspected that tho name of Cmdmun, as the poet of the 
‘Paraphrase tliat opened with the Book of Genosis/wos trans- 
formed into the name of a person. 

< But,’ it was further observed, ‘ in addition to the value of tho word 
Cadmon as denoting the Chaldaic Book of Genesis, the name of Adam Cadmon 
also holds a most important station in Cabalistic theology ; the adjective o. 


^ ‘ Bibliotheca Patrum,’ vol, xvi. p. 609. Paris, 1 G44* 

* He was the Cosmos in the figure of a man. The reader who thinks the 
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epithet Cadmon in pure Hebrew signifies “ from tiie East ; ” and until we can 
surest a better explanation of the name given to the Anglo-Saxon poet, it 
will be difficult to avoid the conclusion, that using the Targum as his text, 
and being also femiliar with the Cabalistic doctrines, he assumed the name of 
Gadmon either from the book which he translated, or from the Cabalistic 
nomenclature ; or that, having arrived in Britain from the East, he designated 
himself as the Eastern visitor or pilgrim.’ ” ’ 

We have seen that all dispute between the Cymric and 
Gaelic Christians of Britain and the Italian missionaries who 
came with and after Augustine, depended on conflict between 
usages of the eastern, and the western church. The abbey at 
Whitby was, in the north of England, the chief stronghold of 
the Culdees of Iona, who drew their religious knowledge and 
church discipline, not out of Eome, but from Jerusalem and 
Egypt. As the layman frequently dedicated himself under a new 
name, to religious work, it may very well be that the learned 
men of Hilda’s monastery found a name for their paraphrast 
of Scripture in the Chaldee title of the first book of the sacred 
text, which it was his particular service to God to diffuse among 
his countrymen. Again, as he versified the history they gave 
him, the Rabbinical character of a few extraneous incidents in 
the narrative connected with tlie stoiy of creation would come 
from the east through them to him. It was not necessary that, 
simply to hear what was told him, he should be himself an 
Oriental scholar. Thus far, then, and setting aside the more far- 
fetched suggestion of Cabalism, wliich is not very consistent 
withiits companion-theory, and is in itself not very probable, we 
may ask’gn much weight to Sir Francis Palgrave’s theory of the 
origin of the mere name of Coedmon, without discrediting in 
anything essential the simple text of Bede. But if we are 
sometimes enthusiasts in trifles and wish to believe that Caedmon 
was also the lay name of the poet, let us content ourselves with 
the replies'o:^ both a Gorman and a French scholar. Dr. Bout^ek 
and Professor Sandras,’' who correct the statement that the word 

point worth a reference will find a digest of the Cabalistic doctrines in a ‘ Life 
(of Cornelius Agrippa,’ by the present writer. Vol. 1. pp. 69-81. 

} ‘ Archseolo^a,’ Londoij, 1832. Vol. xxiv. p. 342. 

« ’ ‘ Be Cedmone poeta Anglo-Saxonum vp'ustissimo brevis . Bissertario. 
Scripsit Carol. Guil. Bouterwek, Phil. Dr. Qymnasii Elberfridani, Direote.’ 
Elberfeld, 1845. * De Camdnibns Anglo-Saxonicis CndsKafi 
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jbeatfaena with his restless energy, leconverted the king and 
queen of these people who had already been once baptized, 
received from them a grant of Selsea Bill on which be built a 
monastery, and thus is said to have converted Sussex, afterwards 
also the Isle of Wight, wlien it was conquered by Caedwalla, 
King of Wessex, whom as a young exile in Sussex Wilfrid had 
protected. One fourth of the Isle of Wight w^as given by Caod- 
walla to the Church. Theodore, now^ more than fourscore years 
of age, could not refuse to recognise the rare vigour of Wilfrid’s 
character, which had been thus brought homo to his own doors, 
and Wilfrid was, in 686, recalled to York. But although tho 
crown of Bang Ecgfrid, fallen in battle with tho Piets, had 
passed to a King Aldfrid, celebnatod for his ]>icty a^d learning, 
still the old disputes arose. Caedwalla might give a>vay a 
fourth part of tho Isle of Wight, but tlic blood of the Nortliuni- 
brian was hot against <'xtravagant claims of domain for tho 
Eoman Church, and resisted the pretcuisioius of Eoiuo to 
dominion over him in ovciything that a priest (‘onld distort lulo 
a point of ecclesiastical discipline. Tho Anglo-Saxon clergy 
themselves, though the Roman (djurch dihei|)lino now prevailed 
among them, and tludr spiritual loyalty to Koiuo was strong, 
were strong also, even at that (‘Utly time, in resistance^ to all 
claims of the Pope for dominion in England as a lbr<ugn prince. 
Wilfrid was deposed by an as^’mibly of the English pre- 
lates. Again, therefore, Wiltrid, growing old, toiled off to 
Iiorae ; he was absent for ten y(‘ai> or more, was dangerously 
sick on his way home, but returned armed with tho Pope’s 
letters, at the age of seventy. lie waa again slitlt out of 
Northumbria, and was at no time rc‘btored to York ; but ho 
received, through the subse^iuent course of events, Jbpoii and 
ffoxham. Peace was made for a whih^ in tho English Church, 
and Wilfrid not long afterwards (a.d. 701^) died, on a progress 
tliroi,\gh his diocese of Kipon, at the monastery Oundle, to 
which, says .ffiddi, or Eddius Stephaniis, his friend and bio- 
.grapher, he crept rather than joux^eyed.” 

Of the friend, Eddius Stephanus, the earliest of our bio- 
graphers, who wrote the interesting life of Wilfrid,^ which js 

> One MS, of it is in the Cotton Collection, Vespasian, D. vL 
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the chief source of these details, little is known. He told 
much of his Mend, hat nothing of himself. Bede 

first ^ 

btograpiwr. says that Wilfrid invited him from Kent to teach in 
Northumbria the Gregorian method of chanting, which, with 
the graces of church architecture, formed part of the Benedictine 
rule, that had in WilMd its most zealous supporter. Eddius, 
who is called also Wilfrid’s chaplain, wrote at the request of 
Acea, Bishop of Hexham, and Tathbercht, his narrative of 
WilMd’s life, which was thus made the subject of the first 
independent piece of genuine biography in our literature.^ 
Wilfrid was sketched by Bede in his history, but he was the 
subject also of several other early biographies ; one is a version 
of Eddius into hexameters, made in the tenth century by 
Eredegodus, a monk of Dover, at the request of Odo, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Another is the life of Wilfrid compiled from 
the existing narratives, in the beginning of the twelfth century, 
by Eadmer, chaplain of Archbishop Anselm. 

From the first biographer we pass to our first autobiographer, 
who might, however, possibly be otherwise ranked with greater 
truth as the first English artist in prose fiction. 

Egwin of Worcester, allied to the royal house of Mercia, was, 
Egwin, tho at the close of the seventh century, a favourite coun- 
seller of King Ethelred, by whom he was made, about 
&or of Prose the year 692, Bishop of Worcester. His severe conduct 
nciion. bishopric caused him to be accused at Eome, and, 

with exemplary humility, he set out thither to defend himself, 
travelling the whole way with fetters locked on his bare legs. 
Why did' he soV This was the first evidence he gave of 
his inventive genius. When the fetters were locked on him he 
publicly threw their key into the Avon. Duplicate keys have 
been heard of ; but Egwin himself testified that, after he reached 

* There is a MS. of Eddius in the Cotton Collection, Vespasian, D. vi, 5 
from which, copied for him by Dean Gale, Mabillon first printed the work. 
It will he found in the ‘Acta Sanctorum^ of the Bollandists. There are 
good sketches of Wilfrid in Mr. llxomas Wrightjs ‘ Biographica Brit. Lit./' 
Anglo-Saxon period, and in the recently published first volume of the late Mr. 
Dj^con’s ‘Fasti Eboracenses. Lives of the Archbishpps of Yprk. By the 
Kev. W. H. Dixofi, M.A., C%non Residentiary of York, &c. EditM and en- 
larged by the Rev. James Raine, M.A., Secre+ajy of the Surtees Society^ 
London, 1863. 
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Botne^ the key found by his cook m the belly of a fish 'of the 
Tiber — a middliog sized salmon, caught or bought for him by' 
his companions — ^was that thrown by him into the English river* 
It could only have been so miraculously sent to liim for his 
deliverance from bonds. The miracle was too good to be wasted 
by the Church, and the sinner was received, by virtue of it, as 
a saint. Who,*’ says his biographer, the prior Dominic, ‘^did 
not struggle to see him ? — who did not make haste to be blessed 
by him?” Egwin came home with such letters that ho was not 
only restored to his see, but also made tutor to Iving Ethelrcd’s 
children. Ethel rod also gave him, on the spot where the key 
was cast into the Avon, the forest land kept by four swine- 
herds, brothers Eoves and Tnipa, and brothers Trottuc and 
Cornuc, of whom the chief, named Eoves, is said to liavo lived 
where Egwin built in 703 the monastery of Eoves-homo or 
Evesham. Eoves had told him that, in hunting for a sow, lio 
came in the wood upon a vihioii of three divine ladies — witfi 
a book in her hand, the other two engaged with lu‘r in singing 
psalms. Egwin, visiting barelbot with psalm and prayer tho 
spot where the wonder oecurri'd to Eoves, behold tho same 
vision of the Yirgia and two Angels. He then dedicated the 
place to God and the Virgin; and Dominicj signiiieantly adds 
(for here is tho key to the new fietkm), With many j>ossession 3 
begged from tho kings of England l\o endowed this spot/* 
'lliis he himself tells ; for he wrote a history of the Foundation 
of Evesham, and also a Book of Visions, wliich, altlioiigh they 
do not remain as substantive works, furnish tho substijiico of a 
life of Egwin extant in a 3IS. of the tcuili century.^^ Having 


^ MS. Cotton, Nero, E. i. ; this unprintod MS., of the tenth or eleventh 
century, is ascribed l>y a heading in a luodcrix hand to ont) Brithwald. Another 
MS, lifo of St. Egwin opens the ‘ Chronicoa Abhatiaj de Kvcsh/irn, ad annum 
1418, Edited this year (1863) by Mr. William Dunn Macray; Assistant in tho 
Bodleian ; in the invaluable series of * Chronicles and Memorials of Great 
Britain and Ireland during the Middle Age?/ published by Government, under 
Ihe direction of the Master of the Bolls. The * Life and Miracles of St. Egwin/ 
prefixed to this ‘ Chronicle of Evesham/ were written at large by a Prior 
Dominic, who is incidentally mentioned ^In the Chronicle of Florence ^f 
Worcester as having been Prior at Evc.sham in «the year 1125. Prior Domi- 
nic’s tediousness was abridged by Abbot Thomas of Marlborough (or de Marie- 
her^), whom we shall hereafter meet with as the hero and chronicler of 
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finished liis monastery, Egwin went to Borne to get a charter 
for it, cm his return solemnly consecrated the church, and 
haring resigned his see, spent in it the remainder of his days, 
much favoured with Visions, dying in or before the year 720. 
Four hundred years afterwards it was said that, because the 
smiths at Alcester had tried to drown the sound of Egwin’s 
preaching with the beating of their hammers, therefore ever 
since, and until that day, no smith could ever ply his trade 
properly at Alcester, or get a living there. 

The humour of pious fraud in Egwin was too gross and self 
seeking. We leave him gladly, and before dwelling upon 
AJdhelm, the first writer of great mark in the Anglo-Saxon 
church, look northward to Iona for the beginner in another 
branch of literature, Addmnan, the writer of our most ancient 
book of travel, and to Willibald first English narrator of travels 
of his own. 

Addmnan, the fourth Abbot of Iona since Columba’s death, 
Aditmnan, 'was in Notthumbria at the beginning of the eighth 
Sret century, and was there converted by Bede’s abbot 

Travel. Ceolfrid to the Bomish calculation of Easter and 

the Boman tonsure. When he returned to Iona his monks 
refused to conform to his new views, and he passed on to 
the Gaels of Ireland, among whom he did succeed in spreading 
them. Nevertheless, yehen he came back to Iona his monks 
held to their British discipline, and he died before the question 
could arise whether he should keep Easter at one time and 
his mon^ at another, in the year 704. While at Iona 
Addmnan received ^ a guest a Frankish bishop Arculf, who, 
after^ visiting Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Constantinople, and 
seeing a 'volcanic eruption off the coast of Sicily, had suffered 
shipwreck on the western coeist of Britain. Many things the 
pious Addn\nan heard from his guest about the Holy Land that 
he had visited soon after it fell into the hands of the Arabv, and 


Evesham, and who died in the year 1^6. Another Life of E^n is in thd 
Bodleian, MS. Digby, 112, pp. 58-66. The unique MS. of the abridgment of 
Bominic’s Life o( Egwin and Marlborough’s Chroniol^ is part of a large ool- 
lection bequeathed to the Bodleian by Dr. Bichard Bawlinson (BaWlinsoO, 
A. 287); and is a noble folio 6f IM vellnm leaves clearly writturin double , 
columns by the hand of Abbot Marlborough binmelf. 
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what he heard he wrote in a trayeller’s hook, De Situ Terrse 
SanctSB,” which he took, in or about the year 701, a8a{>re8ent to 
the Northumbrian King Aldfrid, who caueed copies to be made 
for the use of his subjects. The narrative, reduced to the form, 
of treatise, or a pilgrim’s guide, is divided into three books, the 
first containing Arnulf’s account of Jerusalem and its neighbour- 
hood ; the second treating of the rest of the Holy Laud, with 
Egypt and the Nile; the third describing the chief sacred 
objects seen at Constantinople and the traveller’s return. 
Addmnan wrote also a legendary life of St. Columba, founder of 
his monastery.' 

Willibald, a West-Saxon of noble birth, with his father 
Bichard, his brother Wunibald and his sister, famous 
afterwards as Saint Walpurgis, left England, probably 
A.D. 718, and travelled over the land of the Franks to Rome. 
The father died at Lucca and the children all got fever at 
Rome. When they recovered, Willibald, then only about 
twenty-one years old, resolved, with his brother and sister, about 
the year 721, to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, a journey to 
which the account of Arcult’s travels had given additional 
attraction among Anglo-Saxons. They went on their way, and 
learnt on the way that when there is an eruption of Etna tho 
inhabitants of Catania show to tho mountain the veil of St. 
Agatha, whereupon immediately * the ^eruption ceases. At 
Emessa, their party having increased to the number of eight, 
they were imprisoned for a time by the Saracens, but, suffered at 
last to go free, proceeded on their journey to the Holy Places. 
At the end of two years they sailed on thellr return from Tyre. 
Afterwards, at the age of forty, Willibald became Bishoj) of 
Eichstadt, and the short extant account of bis travels Was taken 
down from the Bishop’s own Ups by a nun of Heidenheim, who 
was his kinswoman. 

W<kare now free to speak of Aldhelm, poet and divine. He 

^ * Adimnan’s travels of Arculf were printied in 1672, in Mabillon’a ‘ Acts of 
the Benedictine Saints,’ and previously, in a small quarto, at Ingolstadt in 
1619. But I follow here Mr. Wright’s ‘ Biog. Brit. Lit,,’ and his edition ip 
Bohn’s Antiquarian LiUbry, of ‘ Early Travels in PalestindJ comprising the 
uanatives of Arculf, WillibaJ^ Bernard, Saswulf, Sigurd, Benjamin of Tudela^ 

John Maundeville, de la Broequi^ and MaundrelL’ London, 1848. 
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said also to hare been a King’s nephew, son of a deroot 
Kenten, brother of Ina, King ofWessex ; butWiJliam 
of Malmesbury repeats King Alfred’s note upon this, 
that Ina had only one brother, whose name was Ingild. 
Aldhelm was well born, with original gifts and a most retentive 
memory. He completed in Kent his studies of Latin and Greek 
under the care of the learned Adrian, who came to England in 
the year 670, and became, while yet in his youth, a monk of 
Malmesbury ; a monastery so slenderly endowed by its founder, 
a learned Scot, Meldun or Maildulph — whence Meldnm’s 
byrig, Malmesbury — ^that the brethren scarcely had enough to 
eat. Aldhelm, however, if not a king’s nephew, was of noble 
birth as well as a man of learning, eloquence, and piety. Ho 
obtained a grant of the monastery from the bishop in the year 
672, rebuilt the church, and gathered to himself companions 
from aU sides. Aldhelm was an expert musician, playing all tho 
instruments used in his time ; and as an English poet, whoso 
native songs were popular in King Alfred’s day (but of whom 
only the Latin verse remains), he lived and sang at the same 
time as Caedmon, being then, however, a young man of the next 
generation. 

When the people wonld not come to church for sacred 
teaching, the clover abbot, simply shrewd, would tempt them 
with secular oloquencej and bn one Sabbath day, when a great 
crowd of traders from different parts of tho country came into 
Malmesbury, the abbot stationed himself on the bridge outside 
the towq, where he caused some of those who would have passed 
to stay by him, and ieaving their trade until the morrow, follow 
him^into the church. Wuliam of Malmesbury, in his life of 
Aldhelmj^ gives on the authority of King Alfred another version 
of this incident, or a similar incident. He says that Aldhelm 
was imequiilled as an inventor and singer of English verse, and 
that a song ascribed to him, which was still familiar among the 
people, had been sung by Aldhelm on the bridge between 
country and town, in the <maracter of % gleeman, to keep tha 
people from running home directly after mass was sung, as it 
^as their habit to do, widiout waiting for 4he sermon. They 
~ — 1 

Wharton. The other authority is the 'life of tit. Aldhelm,’ hjrFaiioiTls.* ‘ 
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stopped as he sang, to listen for their pleasure, and he then so 
blended words of Scripture with his jesting that he brought 
health to their minds, when he could have done nothing if ho 
had thought to manage them severely and by excommunication. 

Aldhelm visited Pope Sergius at Rome, and obtained all 
the privileges and immunities the Pope could give, which were 
then confirmed by King Ina, for lus monastery at Malmesbury> 
and for two others which he had built, ono on the Frome dedi- 
cated to St. John the Baptist, and the other at Bradford which 
was afterwards demolished by the Danes. Some time after his 
return, Aldhelm wrote, in the year 706, a tract in supjwrt of the 
Roman time of keeping Easter, against what Rome called the 
heresy of the Britons, llis piety is said to have been so great, 
that once, when beams were being lifted during the rebuilding 
of the church at Malmesbury, ono beam, although cut to the 
same length as the othoj-s was foxmd to have become miracu- 
lously shorter, and was a misfit. Tho workmen went to 
Aldhelm, who told them to trust in the power of the Virgin iifid 
to go on hauling. They did so, and bcfor'C it was quite lifted to 
its place, the beam wjis found to bo too long, ifero it may 
very well bo tliat, among men eager to recognise tho Hiqxjr- 
natural, a miracle was protluced in all good faith out of a two 
fold miscalculation. 

Hedda, tho fifth bishop of thoAVest Saxons, died in the y(»r 
705, and the bishopric was then dividbd into the two sees of 
Winchester and Siierboriie, Aldhelm being (dcct<*d by the, 
primates, clergy and people, the. first Bishop of Sherborne, with 
a diocese including the present countie# oft Domotf Somoiset, 
Wilts, Devon, and Cornwall.* I1& htdd tJie bislioju-ic oidy four 
years, and died May 25, 700, at Dunting, while upqn a '\:ircuit 
of instructiou through his diocese. Aldhelm is said by tradition, 
when at Malmesbury, to have spent even winter nights up to his 
sbo^ldem in a spring of cold water,^ reciting the Psalter. Tho 
spring was still called by bis name in the time of tho nairator.* 

The chief prose work of Aldh(!lra, who wrote only in Latin, 

‘ The See was refcoved three centuries aft^ards to Wilton, then to*01d 
fiaruni, and lastly to New S^rum, or Salisbury. 

* Cai^ve in ‘ Landis Novis Anglite.’ 
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m'!Pmse of Yirgimty, dedicated to tibs e&tedipod 
of ^Barbi^g, a ooiapexiy of women towed to single life, wMcli 
w^ ^ined by Catbbnrga, one of King Ina's sistei^ after tbe 
diasdftttion of her brief marriage with Alfred, King of the 
Korthnmbrians. Cuthbmga is said by William of Malmesbury 
to have been induced to go to Barking by the reading of 
Aldhelm’s treatise in praise of Virginity; but her name is 
included among those of sisters specially addressed in its dedica- 
tion. The chief poem of Aldhelm, in Larin hexameters, sets 
forth the same subject in versek For at the end of the prose 
celebration he had said that, as he had tried to honour the glory 
of his subject in Rhetorical narrative, so also if he lived he 
would try to celebrate it in terse also, “ and the rhetorical 
foundations being as it were already laid and the prosp walls 
constructed he would roof it with dactylic and trochaic tiles.” 
Aldhelm wrote also to Acircius, a governor in the north, a book 
entitled “ De Septenario, de Metris, iEnigmatibus ac Pedum 
Eegulis,” first citing the numerous examples of the Scriptural use 
of the number Seven ; adding to this a small treatise on Latin 
Prosody, which passes into the form of a dialogue between 
pupil and teacher ; and then presenting to the pupil in Latin 
hexameter a collection of enigmas, which ho is asked to solve 
and scan. They are introduced by a prologue forming an 
acrostic both with the initial hnd final letters of its successive 
lines, “ Aldholmus cecinit Millenis Versibus Odas ” — Aldhelm 
sang the Poems in a Thousand Lines. About 760 of the lines 
remain. These enigmas are arranged, aecording to their length, 
in sections'; the first taction containing those of four lines, the 
next those of five, then ‘ hexasticha,’ and so steadily on to the 
sixteen-lined poems, omitting only the fourteen-lined. Upon 
these follows a polystich in eighty lines or more. Aldhelm 
imitates professedly the example of the enigmas of Ccelius 
Fiimianus Symposius, a- Latin poet of the fourth century, vdiose 
verses are sometimes attributed to Coecilius Firmianus Lac- 
tantius, ‘the Christian Cicero!’ Lactantius lived at the close of 
the third and early in the fourth century, and he wrote, while a 
student of rhetoric at Sicca, in Africa, a last book entitled 
“ Symposium, or the Bfinquet,” to wld^ this collection of a 
hundred en%mas with a prologue may have belonged, and from 
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which may 1b&7e been often sepamtelytraQkribe40Q^^ehr 

name of " JBnigmata SymposiL” These enigraas of Sympo^tis, 
or of the Symposiam, are three-lined triplets. Aldhelm be|^ 
therefore with the four-lined. 

In Aldhelm’s enigmas is abundant evidence of the priost’s 
pleasant ingenuity. They represent part of his secular amuse- 
ment, and bear witness to the delight in nature that was part 
of his poetical instinct ; for they nearly all relate to the life 
of the world. One of the four-lined enigmas, not written for 
Barking, raises a perplexity of eyes and fingers; and the answer 
to it is Mother of Twins. The subject was tempting. There is 
also an enneastich ‘ de scrofi^ prsegnanto.’ Among the enigmas 
upon natural objects — earth, wind, fire, cloud, Nature herself, 
the elements, rainbow, moon, salt, heliotrope, silkworms, tho 
peacock, salamander, boo, ostrich, dove, fish, locust, bat, tho 
bom blind, cat, beaver, swallow, crow, unicorn, and the long 
final {Kilystich on all creation — a few works of art are include*! 
as subjects, representing, it may be wiid, man in nature, such as 
the organ, th^ lighthouse, tho library shelf, the writer’s pen. 
That on the pen ' may be read tlius, in an inevitably nucontU 
litoral imitation of its sense and form. 

"Mo, (lead- white, lun| 2 ^ ago tho shining ixdican hronght foith, 

Who with an opou throat fvum the pit’s depth sup up Ilu‘ waters. 
Through tiie white plains 1 march* without any ciuok iu tlio tbotpath, 
And on tho bright white* way I leave* luy if’oniloan footprints, 
l)ark(*ninig lustrous fields with tlie blaclow^ss of twisting and turui ug. 

Nor does it yet suffice that tho plains aro traversed by ouo track, 

]3ut to a thousand |)atlis is rather the byway extend(*d, 

Which them who do not stray has led to the sun^mits of 

After the enigmas the dialogtie is resumed/ and, in reply to 
the (questions of Discipulus, Magistor tells of the mips g<yvorning 


* " De Pennu Scriptoria. 

" Me pridem genuit candena odocrotAlus albaftt, 
Gutturo qui patulo sorbet de gurgite lymphas# 
Pei^o per albontes direct<f tramite campos, 
Candontique via vestigia casrula linquo, 

Lucida nigratis fuscans anfractibus arva. 

Nec ^►atis est unxim per campos pandere callem 
Semita quinpotiiis milieno traAite tendit* 
Qfim DOE errantes ad ceeli culmina vexit’^ 
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the feet of Latin metres ; and the discotnse, thwefore, is now of 
trochee, tribraoh/ molossos, anaps^ and so forth, closing with 
a final section npon Prosody in generaL Thus Aldhelm 
sought to diflfase the knowledge acquired from hk old master 
Ad^n, and even, women who devoted themselves to religious 
study have left traces — ^as did the Abbess Eadburga and her 
pupil Leobwitha — of their skill in Latin prose and verse. 
Without the learned tongues, how were the Scriptures and the 
fathers to be read? 

■ In addition to the works already named, there remain also 
fourteen of Aldhelm’s letters in Latin prose and a few Latin 
poems besides that in pelebration of all famous virgins, which 
greater work contains about 2500 lines. The subjects of the 
chief of Aldhelm’s lesser poems are “ The Eight Principal Sins,” 
but this work is perhaps a part of tlie poem on Virgins, as it 
treats of the eight vices obnoxious to chastity. This on the 
Eight Sins, is a poem in more tlian 450 lines. Aldhelm wrote 
also a Latin poem on a church built at Bugge, by the. daughter 
of King Kentwin (eighty-six lines of hexameter) ; a poem on 
the Altars dedicated to tlio Virgin Mary altd the twelve 
Apostles (a chain of thirteen short poems, to which is added a 
fourteenth in honour of Matthias, one of the seventy who took 
the place of Judas Iscariot). A poem of oue-and-twenfy lines 
was written on occasion of Aldhclm’s entering the church of the 
Apostles at Borne. Theib is a fragment also, a hundred lines 
long, upon the Day of Judgment. Aldhelm’s hexameters fre- 
quently graft on the Latin metre more or less of the Anglo- 
Saxon habit of aHitei^tion, and in four poems he forsakes 
hexameter for short unrhynmd alliterative lines, partly upon 
tlie Teutonij model.' These are inscribed ‘ From an unknown 
brother to an unknown sister.’ One describes a storm and its 
passing, while all show an enjoyment of nature and a strain to 
bring ttie sensS and the alliteration into proper harmony. 

The same M^. which contains Aldhelm’s praise of Vhginity 

* Thus — 

“ Atque respraisa reddidi £t fecundis graminihus 

^ Quando profectus fueram Atqas facta infoWida 

^ Per Caieatem oomubuftn. Convexa C(Cli cam^ . 

Sub veotpnun tncmarchio.*^ 
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and Eight Principal Vices, has also preceding them * Christian 
Monostiches,’ wise thoughts expressed proverbially in single 
hexameters, by an unknown author, whom Delrio,^ I think 
rightly, believed to be also Aldhelm. Delrio partly grounded 
his opinion on the peculiar reference in one of the lines (“ Octenas 
studeas vitiorum vincere turmas” — study to vanquish the eight 
troops of the vices) to the eight vices which Aldhelm, in view of 
his favourito topic, substituted for the seven sins of other 
teachers. I give the sense of a few of these lines: “Virtue is 
a great spell against demons. The reins of the tongue are 
fastened in the heart. Eyes are of no use to the blindly-iniuded. 
Happy he who learns through the whipping got by anotJier. 
Keep your new' friend and your wine till they are old. Enslave 
your mind to no malignant luxuries. The much talker strips 
his mind of its real merits. If you w'ould be great, bo 
moderate.” ® 

Aldhelm’s letters are less interesting than those of BoJiiface 
whose extant correspondence sketches vividly some 
features of their time. Boniface, “the apostle of 
Germany,” was a Pevonsliire man, named Winifred, and bum at 
Croditon in the year 070. Ho was ordained priest in England 
in the year 700, and four yearn afterwards went as a inissionaiy 
to the Frisians, lie failed, ovine homo in a year, and returned 
ten years later to remain in Friesland, and the neighbouring jiarts 
of Germany. Made bishop by Gregory II., he was an active 
supporter of tlie papacy, and in 738 the see of May once was 
made ibr him an Archbishopric. But he deputed his dignities 


' ‘S. AMlielmi Prisci Occiclentaliiira Saxonum Ejiiscopi I’octic^ Nonnnlla. 
E vetere Manascripto per li. P. Martiuum Delrio, Soc. Josu.->Prcsb., cxscripta 
cum nonnullis ejusdem notulis.’ Mayenco, 1001. The MS, here used was 
then in the Abbey of St. Lawrence at Luttich. There are MSS. of works of 
Aldhelm in Paris, the Bodleian, and elsewhere, ® 

’* The works of Aldhelm, like the Letters of Boniface, the works of Bede, 
Alenin, &o., are contained together with the oldest biographical accounts of 
their authors in the extensive series of^igne’s ‘ Patrologia; Cursus Completus.’ 
This series is printed in double columns of the largest octavo, in volumes of 
from 1100 to 1500 pages, costing only about seven francs apiece. The whole 
works of Bede uAy he obtained in six such volumes^ Aldhelm doessnot fill 
one. Bis works are in vol. Ixxxix,, togeth* with the Letters of Bmiifi^ and 
and works of twwty-two other 8di century divines. ^ 
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to auotli^rlihat lie miglit continue liis missionary work among 
the Fridern pagans, by whose hands he died in a tumult. He 
wrote letters in which a strong earnest mind, expressed in rou^ 
Latin, is devoted to the interests of the Papal see, and which 
contain valuable illustrations of his time. About a hundred of 
them are extant. There are ascribed to him also fifteen short 
Latin sermons, and (in Latin hexameters, with an introduction) 
nine Enigmas of the Virtues addressed to his sister. An extant 
life of St. Livinus is perhaps his, and he wrote a treatise, which 
is lost, on Unity of the Faith. 

Bede was at work in his monastery, thirty-six years old, when 
Aldhelm died, and he was but three years younger 
than Boniface, being born in, or a few months before 
or after, the year 673. For he says at the end of his Eccle- 
siastical History, writing in 731, that he had “attained his 
fifty-ninth year.” In the same place he further tells of himself 
that he was bom in the territory of the monastery of Peter and 
Paul at Wearmouth and Jarrow, was given at seven years of 
age to be educated there by Abbot Benedict, and afterwards by 
Ceolfrid, '‘ and,” he adds, 

“ Spending all the remaining time of my life in that monastery, I wholly 
applied myself to the study of Scripture, and amidst the observance of regular 
discipline, and the daily care of singing^in the church, I always took delight 
in learning, teaching, and writing. In the nineteenth year of my age, I 
received deacon’s orders ; in the thirtieth, those of the priesthood, both of 
them by the ministry of the most reverend Bishop John, and by order of the 
Abbot Ceolfrid, from which time till the fifty-ninth year of my age, 1 have 
made it my business, for the use of me and mine, to compile out of the works 
of the venerabl^fathers, i^d to interpret and explain according to their meaning, 

these following pieces.” 

• 

Here ];ie adds the long list of bis writings, and appends the 
final prayer fto Jesus that be to whom it has been graciously 
granted to partake of the words of divine wisdom and knowledge, 
may in fit time come to the presence of Him who is the 
fountain of all knhwledge. In that short sketch of his own lile 
Bede has unconsciously given al^ a picture of his character. 

The associated ^monasteries of St Peter "and St Paul, at 
Benedtot Weaimouth and Jarrow, were both founded in Bede’s 
childhood. The ground on which they were erected, 
hear the mouths of Tyne and Wear, had b^ granted bj King 
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Ecgfrid — ^the first Northumbrian king under whom Deira and 
Bemicia were united in one monarchy — to the Abbot Benedict, 
who, under the lay name of Biscop, had been one of his thanes. 
This Ax^lO'Saxon noble was a man of cultivated intellect, and as 
Bede’s first guide in life made his name famous in early litera* 
ture. He travelled in pursuit of knowledge, and, having become 
a monk, still journeyed afar in search of writings and relics. 
He was the first who, for his building works, brought masons 
and glaziers across the channel. He went five times to Home, 
and always brought back treasures for the enlarging body of the 
Wearmouth library, in which Bede lived as the working soul. 
Visits to Rome, as a fountain-head of piety and learning, wore 
already so far in fashion, that many went with a light mood to 
succumb to the temptations of Italy. Already we hear tho 
cry that afterwards came with so much vigour in the days of 
Ascham against the spells of the Italian Circe. Boniface said, 
in one of his letters, that of those travellers “ few remain sound ; 
for there are very few cities in Lombardy among tho Franks or 
Cauls that do not contain an adulteress of Finnish race.” 
Among those who came from Rome with Benedict was tho 
chief singer of St. Peter’s at Rome, who, with J’opo Agatha’s 
permission, if not by his request, as teacher of the Cregoriau 
chanting, and witness for Romo in England, sottl(*d for a time 
at Weamouth, where he attracted many from great distances to 
the religious services. The noble Abbot Benedict set also to all 
the brethren in his monasteries an example of obedience to rule, 
himself taking his share of work in threshing and winnowing 
the com, in duties of the bakehonse, kitpheii and gafden, and in 
giving milk to the lambs and calves. 

The Wearmouth monastery of St. Peter’s, on the north bank 
of the river Wear, was the only one built when Bede, 
at thtf" age of seven, entered it. But when Bede vr^s 
tlyee years older, Abbot Benedict founded the other monastery 
of St. Paul at Jarrow, on the banks of the Tyne, about five miles 
distant from St. Peter’s. Ceolfrid was appointed its first abbot, 
and young Bede was amoug those who remoied to the Jarrow 
monastery, where he earned his name of Venerable. Wipikm 
of Malmesbury quotes a lettet from Pope Sergius to Abbot 
Ceolfrid, asking that Bede might be sent to Romff} but Sergius 
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died in 'the fbHowing year,^ and Bede 'who/it is said, declined to 
be ndsed to the dignity of an abbot, because ‘*the office de> 
mauds household care, and household care brings with it distracv 
tion of mind, which hinders the pur^t of learning,” was not 
dragged to the Pope from his book-room. 

The writings of Bede form a nearly complete encyclopsedia of 
the knowledge of his day. Whatever he could learn from books 
his mind digested and reproduced in clear and simple Latin, with 
all the related facts and thoughts neatly arranged and harmonized, 
lie wrote to teach, and with a healthy Anglo-Saxon mind went 
always by the plain way to his purpose. We have treatises 
from him of grammar, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, explana- 
tions of leap-year and of the equinox according to Anatolius, a 
largo body of scripture commentary, histories of saints, and 
specially both in prose and heroic verse, the Life of Saint 
Cuthbort, Bishop of Lindisfamo. Cuthbert’s memory was dear 
to the North of England men ; for surely, apart from fables of 
his life, he was, among a rough people, an angelic missionary 
priest, with a deep sympathy for the neglected poor, whom he 
would seek in their most craggy and inaccessible homes, to dwell 
with them by the week or month, their bishop and their brother. 
Bede’s book on Orthography is a short dictionary of certain 
Latin words, as to the right spelling or right sense of which ho 
specially instructs the learner. •'“Absconditus, non ahaeortifus'* 
“ Aebob omne lignum diertur, Arhusta non nisi fructifera.” The 
writing of Latin verse being a common means of recreation or 
edification in the monasteries, we have from Bede also an ample 
treatise — ‘l)e Arte*Me*rica’ — on Latin prosody. He applied 
also rhetoric to *a study of Scripture in a short book on the 
figures St speech or Schemata (emphatic moulding of the order 
of words, without a change of sense), and Tropes (or words 
turned in fmphatio speech from their natural sense), used in 
Scripture. The^ he classified and named after their kinds, 
according to the manner of the Greek and Latin rhetoricians, 
coming to the conclusion that the Scriptures use seventeen 
forms of figure ofifepeech, and thirteen forms of trope. 

* letter is also described from trsheris MSS. Wilkins, in ‘Gonralf 
Masa,Brit.etHibem.* I<mdOT,1737. YoLi.p.e3-4. 
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Into a book on thF Nature of Things, that ^as the Anglo- 
Saxon text-book of science for many following generations, 
Bede condensed * the knowledge of his day, as modified by 
religion, on the subject of the World and its Creation, the 
elements, the firmament and heavens, the five circles of the 
world (northern, solstitial, equinoctial, brumal, and austral), the 
four qiiarters of the heavens, the stars, the course and order of 
the planets, their apses, their changes of colour, the zcnliac and 
its signs, the milky way, the sun, the moon, their courses ami 
eclipses, comets, air, winds, thunder and lightning, the rainbow, 
clouds, showers, hail, snow, signs of tlie weather, pcstilcnco, 
fresh and salt water, tides, the sea, the Ked Sea, the Nile, the 
position of the earth, its form of a globe, its circle and dial 
shadows, its movement, volcanic ihitiia, and tluj great geogra- 
phical divisions of the earth. Each chapter is brief; and the 
diligent monk, originating nothing, gives only an onlightemxl 
digest of the knowledge of his da)^ His <‘hapt(3r on wi^uther 
wisdom doubtless embodies the opinions of the seafaring Anglo- 
Saxons. It is as follows : — 

“ Si^ns of Stomxs or of Fine Weather, 

When the siui rises spotted or couc<3al<‘d with cloud, it ]»rcsa<j;ca a wet day ; 
if red, a fine day ; if pale, stormy ; if it seem concave, so that l)nj;ht in tho 
middle it sends niys to llio south and north, there will he moist and wdiidy 
weather; w’heii the sun sets jiale in bkek clouds, it foretels wind from the 
north. Ked sky at sunset signifies a fine ikiy ; at sunrist', a stormy day. 
lightning from the north and thunder from the HOUth*-cast portends feini>eat; 
south-wind, heat. If the moon in her quarter he golden red, it forcsliows 
winds ; if bh\ckening with s{M)fs on her U]>pcr born, it luoans a rainy month ; 
if spotted iu the middle, fine weather at tlie fuU. Also wheif in rowing at 
night the water sparkles on the oars, there will storm. And wlien the 
dolphins often leap out of the water, from the dinctiou towards wljich they 
carried wind will rise ; and in the i^art wlicnco the clouds arc disjicrsed 
they open the sky.** 

Compare \^tli tlxis the speculative chapter 

** On Lightning, 

Lightning is produced by the rubbing together of clouds, after the manner 
of flints struck together, the thunder occurring at the same time, but sound 
reaches the ears more slowly than light the eyes. For of all things the collision 
Ireat^ fire. Some say that while air draws water in vapour from the d4>ths, 
it draws also fire hcat-wiac^ and by their con&ct the horrid crash of thujider 
k produced ; and If the fire conquer, it will be injurious to fruits ; if water^ 
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bep^fidaU Tbut that the fire ef ligh^»!ng ha« so i^cii lihe moro penetrative 
power, ftoin being made of eubtler elements than tiii|t> which is in use by ns.” 

To this concise treatise on cosmography, Bede adds a shorter 
hook — ^‘De Tempoiibus’ — on the Divisions of Time, beginning 
\rith day and night, week, month, year, &c., and passing by easy 
steps to a fall explanation of the Paschal Cycle. His W six 
chapters arrange the heads of civil history in six divisions, 
which were recognized as the Six Ages of ^e World. This 
book is the skeleton or elementary introduction to a more 
advanced treatise of considerable length — ‘ De Temporum Bar 
tione’— -on the Theory of Astronomical Times and Seasons, 
which is a digest of the higher astronomical knowledge of the 
day, leading up to the best attainable understanding of the 
astronomical basis of the calendar, of the Paschal Cycle of 
nineteen years, and all that related to the Boman rule concern- 
ing Easter. This treatise also ends with a summary of the chief 
historical events in each of the six ages of the world ; but the 
summary is enlarged into a digest of sacred history, and of pro- 
fane history, so far as it was memorable for its connexion with 
the rise and spread of Christianity. There is added to this 
historical sketch a chapter showing the three opinions of the 
faithful as to the time of the Lord’s coming ; it ends with the 
wise sentence that “ he errs in none, who afSrms or denies none.” 
This is followed by chapters upon the times of Antichrist, the 
Day of Judgment, and upon the Seventh and Eighth Ages to 
come — the seventh being man’s Sabbath age of rest in the 
grave ; the eighth that which shall begin on the day of resur- 
rection. 

Attrition of Bome-bred doetrine with the eastern usages, to 
which fte Jgritish church still dung, produced much thunder. 
There was thunder out of the south, and lightning from the 
east, with storm in plenty ; and monastic zeal in the teaching of 
astronomy wal qmckened and warmed by the determination of 
the dergy of the Boman school to preach down and teach down 
the British heresy concerning times for cdebrating Easter. 
What Bede taught in a short treatise dogmatically, and in a 
long treatise theoretically, he reduced also to a„catednsh» — * Da 
Batione Compnti’ — fnr the use of pupils in the momst&ef 
He wrote also, as a separate treatise, a long let^ 
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tile celebration of Eai^r, and a narrative of the m,f in which 
Pope Tictor, having committed to Theophilns, Bisliop of Ctesazea 
and Palestine, the charge of settling, by help of a synod, the one 
right way of keeping this great period of fast and festival, 
(customs before then differing), the bishops opened the argo* 
ments by declaring that nothing could be settled unless they 
b^an at the beginning. Bede then shows by what questions 
and answers they proved out of Scripture tliat this world began 
at the vernal equinox, or on the 21st of March, the moon then 
being fuU — one of two “ great lights.” It was in spring, because 
it is said the earth brought forth grass ; it was equinox, because 
light was said to have been divided equally from darkness. 
Also the first day of the world was a Sunday, and the day of 
our Lord’s resurrection was a Sunday, because it is written of 
it, “ this is the day that tho liord hath made ; ” and therefore 
Easter day can only be kept on Sunday. I need show no more 
of tho nature of the arguments. 

In addition to these educational works, there are ascribed 
B('do, on authority of various degrees of weight, other books, ^on 
astronomical and J’asohal computation; upon graAimar from 
Lonutus; rhotoru*; arithmetic^ speech by the fingers; theo- 
retical music; practical music; horology; phlebotomy; ele- 
ments of philosophy ; languages of nations ; philosophical 
axioms, from Aristotle ; the Seven Miracles of the world ; 
proverbs and prognostics. ' 

But this was incidental work. The utmost labour of Bedo 
was spent iu diligent collection and digestion of all that seemed 
to him to have been wisely said by the ini^erpreters of Scripture. 
His “ Four Books on the beginnihg of Genesis'to the birth of 
Isaac and election of Ishmael,” were begun, ho says, at^the Request 
of Acca, Bishop of Hexham, for tho purpose of bringing into a 
volume, of which the transcription would not be too costly for all 
but jtbe rich, the" information diffused through the nine books, 
(inclndii^ six of the Hays of Creation, called a ‘ Hexa(o)mexon ’) 
by Basil the Great, Latinised by*£u8iathias ; the six books of 
the Hexameion of Ambrose of Milan ; and the twelve books of 
Augustine of Hippo, besides the two that be wrote agak»t 
e Mamichwama. To such condensation of the knowle%e 
seattered over many costly MSS. into compendious treatises, 
TOI>. I. 2 a 
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that might be copied mid recopied at reasonable cost, and that 
would make the pith of sound doctrine easily attainable by 
many, Bede gave his utmost energy. He had a dear mind 
wherewith to apprehend, arrange, and sift the best truth he 
could find in unlocking the word>hoard of costly books that 
Abbot Benedict brought to the Wearmouth library. Of the 
Four Books upon Genesis, he says that he sought matter for 
them not only in the volumes especially pointed out to him, but 
in other writings of the same and other fathers ; so that he gives 
the general mind of the fathers on that part of Scripture. 
“ Now,” he says, " in their own words ; now for brevity’s sake in 
mine;” his commission having been, “from the delightful 
plains of a wide flowering paradise to pluck what might seem 
sufficient for the needs of the infirm.” Bede also completed a 
large body of ‘ Commentaries upon the Pentateuch,’ nearly half 
of them being devoted to Genesis. This was a work in three 
books expounding facts, and figurative spiritual interpretation of 
the facts, related concerning “ The Tabernacle and its vessels, 
and the garments of the priests.” There is also a similar inter- 
pretation of the Temple of Solomon, in which the windows, for 
example, are the holy teacher^through whom enters the light 
of Heaven, and in which the cedar is the incorruptible beauty 
of the virtues. Bede wrote also six books of a spiritual inter- 
pretation, chapter by chapter, *or “ Allegorical Exposition of the 
Book of tho Prophet ^muel;” and a book answering thirty 
questions, arising out of the Books of Kings, which had been 
submitted^to Bede^by Northelm, a brother priest. Still delight- 
ing to interpret facts cf scripture history into spiritual allegory, 
and showing often in this labour of compilation and invention a 
more diamung poetical sense than readers might expect to find 
in the exegetical works of an old Anglo-Saxon priest, Bede 
wrote also by way of allegorical exposition, three books on 
Esdras and Nehemiah, three on the Proverbs of Sdomonj six 
upon Solomon’s Song, me m the Song of Habakkuk. These 
are his undoubted works on tfie Old Testament, tl^ere are edso 
ascribed to him, a short collection of opinions of the fathers on 
six days of* creation; a book of instraetion in Genesis Jjjk 
dkilogne between master and pnpil ; sbcHer bdoks 
on the other volnmes of the Pentateuch, Jo&ua, Judges, BntlH 
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^ & Books of Kings, and a commentaTy on the Psahns, with 
ioaser writings. 

Of study of the New Testament we have as the undoubted 
work of liede, a full and devout critical and moral exposition 
of each of the four gospels ; four books upon the Gospel of Si 
Matthew, four upon that of St. Mark, six upon tliat of St. Luke, 
and an almostgp^nally long cxi>osition, not technically divided 
into books, of the Gospel according to St. John. This work 
also was done at the request of, and dedicated to, Bishop Acca. 

Acca was a follower of Wilfrid, whom ho succeeded in or about 
tlie year 709 as Bishop of Hexham. He was (imploying all the 
powers of his mind, and spending all his means, on the architec- 
tural {Amment of his cburch of St. Andrew, and on the supply 
to it of an ample library, besides relics, rich vases for incense, 
and twelve years’ ins'^r'ction in church music from Mahan, an 
Italian vocalist ; bci, xicca himself is said to have been “ a 
heavenly singer.” 

Acca still urging Bculo in frequent hdtt'rs “not to permit the 
edge of his mind to become rusty or dull by inert ease, but to 
Ixs vigilant and unwearied in daily study of the tSiniplure,” ' 
encouraged him also to a written slndy of the Acts of tho 
Apostles, A Preface to tho Seven Oationical Lpistlos, and (tx- 
positions of the Epistles of James, Peter, and .lobn, with three 
books of an “ Explanation of the ’Apocalypse,” complete Bed(>’s 
exegetical works. But we have forty-nine authentic sermons of 
his in two iKmks, and a hundred and nine more that aro ascribed 
to him j,. besides a metrical life of St. Cuthl)eri,Jlisbop pf Lindis- 
farne, in forty-seven chapters of Jiexmui^tcrs ; ^ud in Latin 
hexameter also the Passion of Justin Martyr, a short “ Pqptical 
Martyrology,” arranged by months, three hymns c^blebrating 
God in Nature, and one in the short lines which so readily foil 
into rhyme. In those short lines there are nine hymns, to be 
sungNio the native measures on important' saints’ days; and 
although none are intentionally ^hymed, they show how the 
nnifoim inflexional endings made the early suggestion of rhyme 

“ Accept cfeberrimaa'beatitudinistuje litterasfqiiibus mecoramonere digua- 
tos w no mentis acumen iuerti otio torpero et obdomire pennittam.’^ AK 
Aiwrav Jledte w Aef. Apoe<. 
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ineyitdbile.^ W'S Itare also from, Bedo’s hand Latin metrical 
psalms, one of them in short lines with thyme ; and in prose, a 
few pare stiai^ of prayer and praise. To all this eyidence of 
his actiyity of ‘mind there are stfll to ,be added his liyes of the 
fiye first abbots of his own twin monasteries, of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow— Benedict, Oeolfrid, Easteruin,^ Sigfrid, and Husetberct ; 
a prose life of St. Cuthbert ; a short life of St. Eeliz ; a foU 
prose Martyrology, and his ‘Ecclesiastical History.’ 

Bede’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History of England ’ tells the Political 
Bede’s Eode- History of the country when its soul lay in the dififu- 
Hteuw. sion of Christianity, and the relations of a missionary 
clergy to the chiefe of independent provinces. As seen from 
the religious side, which alone had strong interest foA body 
of scholars who were aU vowed to the direct service of 
God, history, like science and arithmetic, would have been 
studied and taught in the monasteries as an ecclesiastical 
matter, if the fact that there was no literature — ^no working 
national mind — outside the church, had not made it inevitable 
that an ecclesiastical history should at that time contain all the 
essentials of the story of the nation. What Bede wrote was the 
History of England as far as it was in his time known and 
understood by the best men in England. 

The work is addressed to the Ceolwulf who was of 

NoHbnmberland when, Bede completed it, and the date with 
which it ends is 731. It begins with a brief general account of 
Britain and British history before the arrival of Augustine. 
This is derived mainly from Pliny, Solinus, Orosius, Eutropius, 
and Gildas ; there is'a citation of St. Basfi, and there are some 
addi^’ons and corrections derived from current tradition or infor- 
matmn gi^en to Bede by Abbot Albinus, a pupil at Canterbury 
ot Theodore and Adrian ; and by Northelm, a priest of London, 
afterwards, an 736, Archbishop of Canterbury. It was dbiefly 

* That on St. Agnes* day b^insf for example : 

^lUuxit alma s^eculis 
Dies beata 

Qu» morte victa perpetis 
Vit» reoepit gandia. 

Intrayit Agnes anteam 
FoU ttiumphans yegiami»** Ae, 
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Albinns vho encouraged iBede to undertake the Vork, and he 
was of aU helpers the tsost indefatigable. When Kotthelm 
went on church affiurs of his own to Borne, he used that oppoi> 
tunity of making ^ ;a^ in Be^s behalf among the archives of 
St. Peter’s, bringing^Wsk for his friend copies of letters by 
Gregory the Gr^t and other popes relatii^ to the church his- 
tory of Britain, and these letters are included in Bede’s work. 
Such helpers, strong partisans of Borne, supplied not only the 
detads concerning bishops and kings of the West Saxons, aided, 
as regarded the West Saxons, by Daniel, bishop of that pro- 
vince | hut they gave also the general Boman account of 
British ecclesiastical istory. which, of course, ascribed the 
mmit of the conveni*on of the Anglo-Saxons to the Boman 
Pope Gregory and the Boman Augustine, taking but slight 
notice of the previous energetic labours of the native British 
church. Of tho piety of Cedd and Chad, who wore the 
most effective missionaries of the Mercians, and were in- 
spired not from Borne, but from Iona, Bedo nevertheless tolls, 
from records and traditions known to the Abbot Esius, of 
Lindes^ (now a part of Lin^wlnshire), or learnt from Bishop 
Cunebert of Sidnacester, now lancoln, “ or by word of month 
from other persons of good credit.” But what was done in tho 
church throughout the province of tho Northumbrians — that is 
to say, in his own district, he tejls us, “ from the time when 
they received the faith of Christ till this present, 1 received not 
from any particular author, but by the faithful testimony of 
innumerable wtnesses, who might know or remember tho same, 
besides what I had of my own knowledge.” » And he odds of 
Cuthbert, the credit of whose labour was certainly not due to the 
Pope of Borne, “that what I have written concerning om- most 
holy father, Bishop Cuthbert, either in this volume, or in my 
treatise ou his life and actions, I partly took, and foithfolly 
copied from what I foulft written of him by the brethren of the 
church of lindisfame, but at the same time took care to add 
such things as I could myself have knowledge of by the faithful 
testimony of such as ‘knew him.” To thig satisfSactory citation 
of the authorities on which, with pure r^atd for truth, and in 
f ^pa thy with all good men, he rested the first* great histoti^ 
w<^k in our Uteraturd, the faithful scholar adds his hum^ 
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entreaty to the teader^ that if he shall in this that we htye 
written find anything not delivered according to the truth, he 
will not impute the same to me, who, as the true rule of histcuy 
requires, have laboured sincerely to commit to writing such 
things as I could gather from common report, for the instruction 
of posterity/’ The best charm of the work is, in fact, its sin- 
cerity. Himself attached to the Roman see, and humbly ad- 
mitting all its claims, Bede gives to Gregory and Augustine the 
place claimed for them by Rome, and too easily since conceded 
to them by English writers ; but nobody has shown more clearly 
in honest detail how much of the noblest missionary work is to 
be traced to Iona and Lindisfame. Even Ccedmon at Whitby 
was in a monastery that owed nothing to Rome, and that was 
opposed to the determination of the Roman see, to crush into 
conformity with its own discipline the wholesome native mis- 
sionary church, Bede distinguished also in his history between 
the value of testimony ; stating when his informant was an eye- 
witness, when, as in relating miracles which it was not then 
unreasonable to credit, he repeated common report of many 
tongues.^ 

^ The best edition of Bede’s History is that, founded on a careful 
collation of MSS., published in 1838, for the Historical Society, by Joseph 
Stevenson. A MS. of Bede’s History, formerly belonging to More, Bishop 
of Ely, is in the public library at Oambridgo (Kk. 5, 16). Other MSS. 
are in the Brit. Mus. Cot<t)n Tib. 0. II.; Tib. A. XIV, Harleian 4978. 
King’s MS. 13 C. V. The work was first translated into English by 
Thomas Stapleton, student in divinity (Antwerp, 1665), with a dedica- 
tion to Queen Elizabeth. In this country the first edition of the text 
was the folio published aj Cambridge in 1643-4, by Abraham Wheloe, who 
gave in an appendix the Anglo-Salton translation by King Alfred the Groat. 
Abrahjjm Wheloe, Professor of Arabic, had then held for about three years, as 
first lecture]^ the first Anglo-Saxon lectureship established in this country. 
It was founded at Cambridge, in 1640, by Sir Henry Spolman, then eighty 
years old, who appropriated part of his own annual income and the vicarage of 
Middleton, in the diocese of Norwich, augmented by himself, as a stipend 
either for the readfug of Anglo-Saxon lectures or publication of curious Anglo- 
Saxou MSS. Wheloe preferred private study, and began with this issue of 
Bede. Sir Henry Spelman’s son, SS* John, wrote a Life of King Alfred. Sir 
John dying soon after his father, upon the death* of Whebc, who had been 
recommended to Sir Henry Spelman by Archbishop Usher, Ctenent Speknan 
nafiiod the Bev. Sdmuol Poster as successor. But Amhbishop Usher so stroii^iy 
urged the claims of William ^omner, then engj^^ upon his Sasion 
that Mr. Poster had the living ; Mr. Sbmner file ketur^s stipend j but the 
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4kede «arvived only for about three years the completion of 
his histoty. It may have been as a consequence of close book- 
work, insuflSciently sustained by daily exercise, that Bede 
** suffered in his stomach, and drew his breatli with pains and 
sighs.” ^ Whatever his ailment was, he died of it on one spring 
day in the year 735 ; and of the manner of his death we have 
a touching and most characteristic account in a letter written 
while the grief of it was fresh, by one of his pupils to another. 

** Cutfiberfs Letter on the Death of Venerahh, Bede, 

*‘To his fellow-reader Cutliwin, beloved in Clirist, Ciithbcrt, his school- 
fellow; health for ever in the Tx>rd. 1 have received with much ph‘aaiirc 11 h> 
small present which you sent mo, and with nuich satisfaction read the letters 
of your devout erudition ; wherein I found that masses and holy prayers are 
diligently celebrated by you for our fat her and roaster, Bede, whom (5od luvotl : 
this was what I principally desired, and therefore it is more phjasing, for the 
love of him (according to niy cafiacity), in a few words to relate in what 
manner he departed this world, understanding that you also desire and ask 
the same. He was much troubled with shortness of broath, yet witliout ]»ain, 
before the day of our Lord's rcsurn'ction, that is, about a lortnight ; and thus 
he afterwards jjasst'd his lite, cheertal and rejoicing, giving thanks to Almighty 
God every day and night, nay, every hour, till the day of our Fjord’s ascension, 
that is, the seventh before the kalends of June [twenty-sixth of May), and 
daily road lessons to us his disciples, and whatever n^mained of the day, ho 
spout in singing psalms; he also pissed all the night nwake, in joy mid 
thanksgiving, unless a short sleep prevented it; in which case he no sexmer 
aw'oke than be presently rejieatod his wouteil cxercisi's, and cm^d not to give 
thanks to God with uplifted hands. 1 declare with truth, that I have never 
scon with my eyes, nor heard with my ears, any man so earnest in giving 
thanks to the living God. 


pay of the lectureship was probably so much. retlua*d by tho i>artition, that 
It was not offered to another. In 1659, one year before the Kaslorafion,Sonuier 
publislied his Saxon dictionary ; and in the dedication to Jloger h']X‘iroaij, Ksq., 
grandson pf Sir Henry, expressly mentions his having succeeded to tho annual 
stipend which Professor Wheloc enjoyed till his deiith. , 

This Cambridge lectureship having fallen into abeyance, th^ Anglo-Saxcm 
professorship, now so worthily filled by the Kev. Dr. Boswortb, author of what 
is now the standard Anglo-Saxon and English Dictionary, was founded, in 
1752, by the will of Dr. lUchard Rawlinson, F.E.S., F.S.A;, who gave rents 
in Lancashire for its endowment, but haihiiere<l his with various petty 
restrictions on its usefulness. He left estates to tho Society of Antiquaries on 
conditions, which they rejected. From inaugural lecture delivered in 1807 
by the Rev. James Ingi^, who was then A. S. Professor at Oxford, I take 
these notes of the <mly serious attempts hitherto made to establish some 
k«r'. , of Anglo-Saxon as a fit part of tbo education of an Et^Ush 

genUtanan. 

■* WiU. of Malmesbary, lib. i. c. 2, 
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“0 ttaly hippy tatmt He clumted the eentenoe of St. Patil the Ap 
‘It is dreadfit} to fall into the hands of the living God,’ and mudi nu«e out 
of Hdy Writ i nrhetdn also be admonished ns to think of our last hour, and 
to shake off ^ sleep of the soul ; and beii^ learned in our poetry, he said 
some things also in our tongue, fat he said, putting the same into English, 


*♦ fot iham neod-fere 
Ne&ig wyrtheth 
Thances anottra 
Tho&ne him thearf tj 
To gelUggene 


his heonen-gange 
Hwet his gaste 
Godes oththe y voles 
^fter deathe heonea 
Demed wurthe.” 


Which rneftns this : — 

** * No man is wiser than is requisite, before the necessary departure ; that 
is, to consider, before the soul departs hence, what good or evil it hath done, 
and how it is to be judged after its departure.* 

also sang antiphons accoi-ding to our custom and bis own, one of 
which is, ‘ 0 glorious King, Lord of all power, who, triumphing this day, didst 
ascend above all the heavens ; do not forsake us orphans ; but send down upon 
us the Spirit of truth which was promised to us by the Father. Hallelujah ! ’ 
And when he came to that word, ‘ do not forsake us,* he burnt into tears, and 
wept much, and an hour after ho began to repeat what he had commenced, 
and we, hearing it, mourned with him. By turns we read, and by turns we 
wept, nay, we wept always whilst we read. In such joy we passed the days 
of Lent, till the aforesaid day ; and ho rejoiced much, and gave God thanks, 
because ho had been thought worthy to bo so weakened. He often repeated, 
‘That God sconrgeth every son whom he receiveth ;* and much more out of 
Holy Scripture ; as also this sentence from St. Ambrose, ‘ I have not lived so 
as to bo ashamed to live among you ; nor do I fear to die, because we have a 
gracious God.’ During these days he laboured to compose two works well 
worthy to be remembered, besides the lessons we had from him, and singing 
of Psalms ; viz., he translated the Qbspcl of St. John as far as the words : 
‘ But what are these among to many,* etc. [St. John, vi, 9] into our own 
tongue, for the benefit of the church; and some collections out of the Book of 
Notes of bishop Isidorus, saying ; ‘ I will not have my pupils read a falsehood, 
nor labour therein without profit after my death.’ When the Tuesday before 
the ascension of our LSrd ^me, he began to suffer still more in his breath, 
and a small swelMng appeared in ias feet ; but he passed all that day and 
dictated^ cheerfully, and now and then among other things, said, ‘ Go on 
quickly, I kne^ not how long I shall hold out, and whether my Maker will 
not soon take me away.* But to us he seemed very well to know the time of 
his departure ; and so he spent the night, awake, in thanksgiving ; and when 
the morning appeared, that is, Wednesday, he ordered ns to write with all 
speed what he had^begun ; and tbis done, we walked till the third honrVith 
the relics of saints, according to the custom of that day* There was one of us 
with him, who said to him, ‘Mosf dear master, there is still one chapter 
wanting: do you think it troublesome to be asked any more questions?* 
He answered, ‘ It is no trouble. Take your pen, and make ready, and write 
fast^ Which he did, but at the ninth hour he said to me, ‘ I have scane little 
arti^es of value in my chest,* such as pepper, jaj^ins, and mcense ; rtm 
qnickly, and bring the pnests of our monastery to me, that I may distribute 
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among them the gifts whieh God has bestowed on me. The ridi fa this woiJd 
am bent on ^ving gold and silver and other precious things. But I, fa cbarjty> 
adll joyfully give my brothers what God has given unto me/ He i^ke to 
eveiy one of them, admonishing and entreating them that they would camfaUy 
say masses and 3 >rayers for him, which they readily promised ; but they all 
mourned and wept, especially be(»use he said, ‘ They should no more see hfa 
face fa this worli* They rejoiced for that he said, * It is time that I return 
to Him who formed me out of nothing : I have lived long ; my merciful 
Judge well foresaw my life for me ; the time of my dissolution dmws nigh ; 
for I desire to die and to be with Christ/ Having said much more, he passed 
the day joyfully till the evening ; and the boy, above mentioned, said ; * Hear 
master, there is yet one sentence not written.’ He answered, * Write quickly.’ 
Soon after, the boy said, * The sentence is now written/ He replied, * It is 
well ; you have said the truth. It is ended. Becc'ive my head info your hands, 
for it is a great satisfaction to nit to sit faring my holy place, where I was 
wont to pray, that I may also sitting Ciill U|>on my Father.* And thus on the 
pavement of his little coll, singing : * Glory be to the Failier, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost/ when he luul named the Holy Ghost, he ba^athed his 
last, and so de|3artcd to the heavenly kingdom. All who were ])rosent at the 
death of the blessed father, said they had never seen any other person expire 
with so much devotion, and in so traTupiil a frame of mind. Fur «a yon have 
heard, so long as the soul animated his Inxly, he newer ceased to give thanks 
to the true and living God, with expanded haudM exclaiming; * Glory Ixi to 
the Father, and to the Bon, and to the Holy Ghost!’ with other s}>iritual 
ejaculations. But know this, ilearesfc hrotlu^r, that I could say innch con- 
anning Iiim, if luy want of learning ilitl not cut short my discourse. Never- 
theless, by the grace of God, f puiiK)so shortly to write mou' cemoeming him, 
particularly of those things which I saw with iny own eyes, and hoard witlx 
my own ears,*' ^ 

Bede was buried imdor tbe church porch and afterwards 
within the church at Jarrow. Tlicrt^ Elfred, a pric^st of Durliam, 
prayed at his tomb on every anniversary of Jiis death* But on 
one of these occasions^ Elfred w^ent to »Tarrow as usual, and, 
having spent some days alone in the church praying and watch- 
ing, ho returned alone to Durham in tlSo early^morning, and ho 
never again visited Jarrow. A few silent monks in Durham 
learnt from him that he had shilen the bones of Venerable Bede 
and lai4 them in their own church side by side with those of 

♦ . ^ 

' The letter is in Asseris Annals, Simeon of Durham, and elsewhere. I quote 
from the volume fa Bohn’s Antiquarian Library wliich contains translations 
both of Bede *s Ecclesiilstical History and of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, vrith 
an Introduction, edited by Dr. Giles. By this volume Bede’s Hiatorv is made 
easily accessible td every English reader. 

* The story is told by Simeon of Durham^ 
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the holy Cathbert. When it was no longer possible that they 
should be reclaimed by Jarrow, these relics were employed as a 
source of income, and in the middle of the twelfth century Hugh 
Fudsey, Bishop of Durham, built over them a beautiful shrine 
of gold, silver, and jewels. 

Of the well known line closing the inscription to Bede’s 
memory in Durham cathedral, where his bones lay till, in the 
days of Henry VIII., their rich shrine was broken, and the 
bones themselves were scattered by the mob, there is a legend 
that might well be true if angels visibly took part in the affairs 
of men. A pupil who had been chosen to write his master’s 
epitaph laboured in vain to complete the hexameter line, in 
which he was to record that “ In this grave are the bones of 
Bede.” He fell asleep over his toil at the unfinished lino 

" Eao sunt in fossa, Bedao 

But an angel bent over the sleeping youth, and with a pencil of 
light supplied the missing word. The student awoke and read 
“Hac sunt in fossa, Bedss Venerabilis ossa.” England has 
ratified the title, and to the end of time his countrymen will 
look back with affectionate honour to the sinless student life of 
Venerable Bede. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

The lines of Anglo-Saxon verse quoted in the letter of Be<le’8 
pupil CuthberV as from the lips of Ins dyiug master, Anoo-suton 
are in Anglo-Saxon of a form diflering from tliat of 
the extant MSS. of the cliief remains of Anglo-Saxon literature. 
But that provincial form, employed at Jarrow, could scarcely 
have been other than the Noiilmnibrian, althoi^h it is not the 
dialect in which the poem of the Nortliumbrian Crodmon has 
come down to ns. 

Among the remains of the Noi-thumI)riau or Anglian Saxon 
is the llunic writing cx>mbined with sfmlptnro from -ivuiitu- 
sacred subjects and Latin itiscriptions upon the stone 
obelisk at Kuthwell, on the Scottish border — an obelisk or cross 
that was flung down by tho Presbyterians in 1012, and had 
of its writing then effaced. Tho Jtnfhwi'll runes laid been mis- 
read by Eepp and Prole.s.sor Finn Magnusen as half Danish or 
as some perfectly new language, ivn<l they were first rightly 
interpreted by Mr. John Mitchell Kemble in a pajter road to 
the London Society of Antitjuarics pn Anglo-Saxon Eunes,* as 
an inscription in tho English of Northumberland during the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries. Mr. Kemble then pointed 
out that they set forth a few couplets of, a religious poom on 
the events scnlptuiod in the two prinei^jal eornpartmonts of the 
stone, namely, the washing of our Saviour’s feet by Mjuy Mag- 
dalme, and the glorification of Christ through his Passion. Tho 
correctoess of his inteipretatiou was afterwards proved by the 
di 6 C 07 ery of lines similar to those read br*him in one of 
tSe poems of the Yercelli Book.^ 

^ ^ 

Fbe MS. at St. Qall, orattaining Cutbbert’s letter and diese linei^ is itself < 
ooLddend by Hr. Kemble to be as old as the first half tbe 8th oeatori; 

* 'Arcbnolog^’ v(d. xxvlii. (1840)^ pp. 849-369. 

> Tho Tfmm ai the Eoly Rood. vei jafix, ttS44), 

PP.31-M, 
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IXere is also a Northumbrian fragment of Caedmon from one 
s^sgnentof of iiiO most anoient copies of Alfred’s ‘Bede,’ printed 
in Wanley’s Catalogue. The Anglo-Saxon Bito^ be- 
®““‘' longing to the Cathedral Church of Durham, called by 
tradition tibe Bitual of King Aldfrid, edited for the. Surtees 
Society by the Bev. Joseph Stevenson in 1840, ‘ supplies a 
fuller illustration of the early language of Northumbria, in an 
interlinear version, made about the year 970, of the greater part 
TheDurtuan of 1*8 Latin text into the common speech of the dis- 
Ooflieta. jijjg Dufiiam Gospels, too, known as St Outh- 

bert’s or the Durham Book,* belonging to the close of the 
seventh century, have Northumbrian Saxon glosses of the age 
of those of the Bitual upon their Latin text. The Northum- 
brian of the Bitual and the Durham Book belong to a period 
more than a century and a half later than the irruption of the 
Danes — an event by which language was perceptibly affected. 
An ancient Psalter written entirely in Boman capitals* 
has glosses written at a much earlier stage of the 
Norse rule, and giving therefore the North Anglian dialect in a 
purer state.* 

After the Danes had desolated monasteries, and checked for 
Northnm- * time the advance of mind in the North of England, 
it was among the West Saxons thA King Alfred re- 
in Wessex, established a regard for letters. The monuments of 
Anglo-Saxon literatme thus transferred from the North to the 
South were then and afterwards re-copied into the dialect of 
the South for Southern reading. Thus we have Beowulf in 


* This MS. is a small folio, 61 inches high, by 41 broad, written on 88 leaves 
of thick farobi^ent, 23 lines to a page. It wants the first leaves containing 
the services from the Nativity to the Epiphany, has other leaves misring, and 
what were the blank leaves at its end— partly made blank by erasure— have 
been filled with miscellaneous entries of hymns, exorcism, tables of oontoaction 
used in civil law, &o^ Some part8«of the MS. are also defaced, by use, tine, 
and damp, and scnne of its Larin is so incorrectly written as to be unin- 
telligible. 

* Brit, Mus. Cott., Nero, D. 4, 

* Brit. Mus. Cott., Vespasian, A. 1, 

* Valuable papers on the North Anglian Dialect by Mr. John JiEt(*efl 
KembA are m the ‘froceedii^of the PhilologlcaJ Society,* volii. 

K?. lMI-128, 181-142. , ' 
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the one remaining copy, only as that poem was written and 
jead by men of Kent ; and the one copy of Cjedmon, tooi comes 
"fivni to ns in what accident has thus made the literary dialect 
of Anglo-Saxon. We get the mind of the North through the 
tongue of the South, and only a few traces are loft from which 
to argue of the difference of speech — not so great as occurs 
sometimes in the Frisian Islands Vtween two neighbouring 
Frisian dialects — between West Saxon and East Anglian. 

It is also during these days of monastic influence on cultivated 
English that we find the teachers of reh'gion not only uti^j the 
sole mastera and creators of the literature, sole repre- 
sentatives of the best mind of England — the records of their 
life and influence are everywhoro sinking deep into the lan- 
guage also. Their most familiar Latin bhmds with tho familiar 
English of their neighbours, and its adopted words, rubbed 
down and smoothed by long use,* are distingnished technically 
as Latin of the Second Period from tho half-dozen words ob- 
tained tlurough the Homan occupation in the first iiislance, and 
from the Latin of the Third Period that canu' through Norman 
Frendff A suggestive jiart of it is (Ircck. By the Eastern 
church the first monasteries were built; (Ireok, therefore, and 
not Latin, is the soureo of such words as hermit from 

tp7)fjLos, desert), anchoret (dvoxw/nF’K’* withdrawer), monk 
(ftova)(6<i, solitary), monastery,* minster (jiovcurr'^piop, solitude), 
cmnobite (/row/i? /Stbv, life in eommoh), ascetic (do-xurt/cov, with 
exercise or discipline), abbot, abbey (from the Syriac, abba, 
father), alms (iKetffioavvTi from l\eo?, ])ity). The father of 
monasticism was Anthony the Coptic ^lorrait ; Atbanasius, his 
disciple, was its sponsor in the*West. But the East held its 
pre-eminence. The West has never bad a Simeon Styfites.* 

But oar Greek-English of tho monasteries came through the 
Latin, and is really a part of that “ Latin ^of the Second 
Period,” which gave to the English langimgc through the 
Churck such words as porch (porticus), cloister (claustrum), 

I ‘Leotuies on the jSistory of the Eastern Church, with an Introduotian m 
the Sta4y of Eoclasias^l Bwtoi 7 ,by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D.,E^u« 
Professor of Eecleshutioal History in tite liMrenity oPOxtord, and OADi^t of 
C^tristdum^* London, 2801. 1 have used in the text a few Ifr, fltfajsy's 
wardau 
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saint (c^nctns), tnsh0p (episcopus), archbidiop (arcUepucopnsX 
mass (missa), caudle (candela), psalter (psalterium), epistle 
(epistola), pxoTOst (prsspositus), pall (palliam), chalice (cadix), 
to preach (pmdicare), to prove (probare) ; and such names erf 
foreign animals, plants, &o., as lion (leo), camel (camelus), 
elephant (elephas), fig (ficus), feverfew (febrifugia), parsley 
(petroselinum), pepper (pii^r), purple (purpura), pumice-stone 
(pumex), &c.^ 

The language itself then felt the influence of that universal use 
of Latin in the Literature of which we now resume the 
story. Egbert, Archbishop of York, was placed as a 
child in the monastery of Hexham, under Bishop Eata, who 
died A.D. 685. He received deacon’s orders at Home,” and 
became Archbishop of York in the year 732. Two years after- 
wards Bede addressed to him an interesting letter on the duties 
of his office. He should avoid festivity and avarice, endea- 
vouring to check the increasing negligence of the Northumbrian 
clergy, and the corruption of morals in the monasteries, with 
special discouragement of the “ wicked custom ” — ^becomo 
general in Northumbria during the previous thirty ye&rs — of 
the foundation and endowment of monasteries by earls as places 
of retirement for themselves and their wives, so that they were 
at once abbots and earls or attendants on the king. Supported 
by the influence of Bede’s letter, Egbert worked in the way 
indicated, and he founded* a good school at York, wherein he 
had Alcuin for a pupil. Egbert wrote a dialogue on the 
“ Ecclesiastical Institution ; ” published excerpts from the older 
canons of the Churcli, a^d composed the “ Confessionale ” and 
“ Poeniteutiale,” showing grounds of advice in confession, and 
the penaSuces to be imposed ; as, that if a monk were sick through 
drunkenness, he should fast thirty days. These were written 
both in Anglo-^axon and in Latin, and were afterwards standard 
authorities in the Anglo-Saxon Church. 

Alcuin, to whom Charleinagne looked for instruction, often 
used a Latinised form of his name, as Albinus, and signed 
himself also Elaccus, in letters to his friends — sometimes as 

‘ This list is from Mr. Edwin Guest’s ' Englirir Bhytbme^’ vol. iL, pp. 

106, 100. 
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FlacctK Alburn^ sometimes as Albiims Flaccns. “Often,” he 
says, in a letter to the nun Oundrad, whom he is callihg 
Eulalia, “ familitaity is apt to cause a change of name ; 
as Our Lord himself changed Simon into Peter, and called the 
song of Zebedee the Sons of Thunder; as you may see in 
ancient and in these our latest days.”* Nothing is known with 
certainty of Alcuin’s parentage. George Buchanan* judged, by 
Iiis possible assumption of the name Albinos from a home in 
Alban, that he was a Scotchman. But Alcuin himself writes to 
the monks of York,® “ You cherished, as with maternal affection, 
the frail years of my infancy, and sustoined with pions patience 
the time of the lusts of youth, and, by the disciphno of fatherly 
castigation, brought mo up to tlio perfect ago of manhood.” 
Scripture was then misread into an oi’dinanco of severity in 
education; and Aldlielm, according to the spirit of his time, 
which remained unaltered for centuries, had transix>sed in ono 
of his proverla the text, “ Whom He loves ho chastens,” into 
“If a father loves his child, he thrashes him.” 

In the religious community at York, Alcuin, <jithor as orphan 
or dodlGSted infant, found from his uifimcy father and mother. 
He was cluld of tho monastery, trained in it when Egbert and 
Albert ruled. Egbert became archbishoj) tliroo years Ixiforo tbo 
death of Bedo, and, as he ruled tbirty-four years before Alljert 
succeeded lum, the date of tho sieath of Bedo — 735 — is some- 
times given as a probable date of th(? birth of Alcuin. Alcuin 
was carefully trained for tho Church in the monastery school, 
where Archbishop EgWrt himself expounded tlio New Testa- 
ment ; while his relation Albert explained \lio 01d*Tc8taraeut, 
and taught also Latin and science. Of Albej-t,* Alcuin records 
that he' sought to attach to himsolf and to the momtstei^ what- 
ever youths he saw to possess good natural ability.* 

I When Albert went the^^way of all Church scholars, to Home, 

> Alenin. Ep. 126 (anno 800). Alcaic’s works are oontainod in two volumes 

■ Mign^s * Patrologia,’ |nd refenawes here ^ven are to this edition. 

1? ‘ Hish’ lib. V. 

V Ep. 6, ad Fral3i$8 Eboiacensis Eoclemie. 

* “ Indolis ^r^ia juvenes quosotmiyie videb$t, 

Bos siH oonjgnxit, docuit, nutrivit, aroavit,” 
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in search cf literatura and other means of strength to 
Choreh, Alenin, as a young monk of high promise, was his com- 
panion. “When as a youth,” he says in a letter to Charle- 
magne, “ 1 went to Borne, 1 spent some days in Fayia, a royal 
city, where a certain Jew named Julios, held disputation with 
that Master Peter who shone at your Court as a teacher of 
grammar.” ^ 

After that first visit to Borne Alcuin remained with the coni- 
munity at York, learning and teaching, till the death of Egbart^ 
in 766. Albert, then raised to the Archbishopric, consecrated 
Alcuin deacon, and transferred to him the care over the school 
and library. On the library committed to his charge he wrote 
in Latin verse : — 

^ Small is the space which contains the gifts of heavenly Wisdom, 

Which you, reader, rejoice piously here to receive ; 

Better than richest gifts of the Kings, this treasure of Wisdom, 

Light, for the seeker of this, shines on the road to the Bay**’ 

In one of his larger poems Alcuin celebrates the contents of 
the library so carefully collected. It contained MSS. of the 
Latin and Greek Fathers, as well as some Hebrew. Thvsee were, 
he says, the works of Jerome, Hilary, Ambrose, Augustin, 
Athanasius, Orosius, Gregory the Great, Pope Leo, Basil, Pul- 
gentius, Cassiodorus, Chrysostom, John, Lactantius, Aldhelm, 
Bede, Victorinus, Boethius, Sedulius, Juvencus, Clemens, Prosper, 
Paulinus, Arator ; of the* old classical writers, Pompeius, Pliny, 
Aristotle, Cicero, Virgil, Statius, Lucan, and Auctor ; of gram- 
marians and teachers. Probus and Focas, Donatusi, Priscian, 
Servius, Edticius, Pbmpeius, Comm^ianus. Having celebrated 
these, he adds that there were very many more of whose names 
the recStal T^ould be too long for his verse. Alcuin, as the librarian 
and teacher in the school, drew knowledge &€»! the books;, and 
poured it orally among the pupils. With some of his old pujals 
at York, Alcum m his later, days of j^h prosperity maintained 
a correspondence. 

But after the death of Alber^ in 780, Alenin’s friend and 
pupil Eanbald was raised to the ^e, and he gratified Alcuin by 
sending him to Borne for the Archbishop’s pall, and for what 

-T 
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addition to his he could take that opportunity of finding; 

Now Chaa-lemagne, who hod been busy at Eome — having his 
youngest son, Louis le Dcbonnaire, crowned King of Aquitaine, 
and his second son, Pepin, crowned King of Lombardy — came, 
on his return, through Parma, while Alenin was staying in that 
city. It was two years after Charlemagne, victorious (qjainst the 
Saracens in Spain, had suffered on his return across the Pyre- 
nees, defeat of his rear guard by the Basques, at the Pass of 
Koncesvalles, where fell Count Koland of Brittany, hero of many 
legends. The unknown author of a life of Alenin written not 
long after his death, from information given by his friend and 
pupil Sigulf, says that “ Charlemsigne kmjw Aleuin, who had 
formerly been sent to him by his master on some mission.’'* 
Charlemagne, finding Aleuin at Parma, desired to engage liiin ns 
a teacher of his cliildren, and a sort of Minister of iHiblic Educa- 
tion in his cmjiiro. Alenin aceepted the oifer. and, having 
returned to York for the permission of his superior, ho went in 
the year 782 to Charlemagne’s Court, taking some of his pupils 
witli him, among whom were Wizo, named Candulus; Frode- 
..gisns, n^iihed Nathaniel ; luid Sigulf, as assistants. 

At the death of Bode the Anglo-Saxon Church yielded tho 
best practical wdiolarship in Christendom. Tlic instru- Angu^suxoB 
ment was valued only fur its use, and the Ijatin stylo 
of English scholans, that was as good as that of their neighbours 
'll the days of Bede and Aleuin, afterwards greatly degenerated, 
/or wild llanos overran the land, and after that, among earnest 
men, the habit grew of speaking in their own tongue to the 
, peoples. By the monasteries, too, relaxed ip discijiline or reformed 
with cramping strictness, the best part of their use was after 
.Alepin’a time already fulfiP'‘'^'‘ -Hnd the time wa& advancing 
ramdJy when they could no* , represent the best intellect of 
Eiag'.'nd. In the days , though learned men might 

I : : • 

.iis life, in fifteen short chap.^„.,wps first edited by Andreas Qneroetan 
vaudr^ du Cliesne of Tours), in 1617, (lotSt tho old MS. at Rheims. It pro- 
fesses to have been wntten when Aldrio was abbot of Ferrara, f. e., bdbre the 
year 829. The wr^er says that he had his information from his .te^ec 
Sigulf, who was Alenin’s pupil ; and Sigulf was the abbot %^ho 
. in the mcmastery at Fe|]tar^ The memoir forms part <rf:4hcq?iefitoiy Wter 
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traTel from England io Emn© in seatch of low, that 
hnnible^ boi^ ntcmk in the email book<4tx)m at Jarrow was 
spoken of thronghout Western Christendom, and was the most 
famous man in the church. Elsewhere there were Chrodoberts 
and Jonases, and the Popes themselves were yielding a Bonus 
and an Agatho, a Leo IL, and an Adrian I. Beacon Paul 
Wilfrid was a credit to the Lombards. Toledo had its Hilde- 
fonsus upholding the perpetual virginity of St. Mary, had also 
its Julian, Idalius, Felix, and Elipandns, causer of much strife, 
but English Bede had not his equal. Then while the fame of 
Bede was fresh, the fame of Alcuin rose ; and in him there was 
Aioninand 0“® moro representative of the soundest, the most 
Charlemagne, practical, exprcssiou of the spirit of the Latin Church. 
Charlemagne also was strong in his own form of practical Latmity. 
A soldier and statesman, with a very keen sense of the real, and 
a desire to turn learning and all other good things to substantial 
account, he appropriated to himself in his own way the gOnius 
of the Boman laws and customs, and wrote in his own Boman 
text those diplomatic works upon the lands of Europe which we 
find also as they were written in ink for him by his secretaries. 
He seized in his own rugged way of military statesmanship on 
Latin Christianity, and was resolved to cut end carve the 
Pagan Saxons into images of Cluistiana With a working 
mind of restless energy he losf no time, but spent his summers 
in war, and his winters at home, inquiring, planning, learning 
all that it seemed useful to know, drilling also his family, 
marrying » netr \^e when the old was sentenced to divorce — 
he had pbi® yfives, of whoip three died in his lifetime — and 
forbid^ng marriage to his daughters. He was ready to 
conquer and transplant either men or pot-herbs. Many aehill 
side and country garden smiles yet with the vines and 
mulberries be planted, and valuing also the tree of study 
only for its fruits, priK;tical Charlemagne ofiered to the Esfter. 
grasp of the studioui? scholar of York his hand homy with the 
rub of a sword hilt, and, xmtroihed as he himself wa^ to the pen, 
claimed Alcuin as an ally. He had eight years before fetched 
from beyond the Alps the Lombard Beaoon Phul, and also that 
Master Peter, w^m he* had made couri' sriioolmastar, and 
whcHU he had hhnself t8k:eh some lessmis in graantnar. Nqv he 
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obtuned tlie help of Alenin, who, besides all that we may infer 
£rom his extant letters to Charlemagne and incidental illn8tra> 
of life at the Frankish oonrt, has left a specud note of Ids 
# ^ard for the nobility of the king’s mind, “ when among so 
many cares of the palace and occupations of government, he 
has been anxious thoroughly to know those mysteries of tho 
philosophers, with which another in the sluggishness of ease 
will hardly try to bo acquainted.” ‘ 

But Alcuiu strongly protested against his Majesty’s mid 
method of converting tlio Sjixons. Alenin joiuo<l his court in 
tho year when Charlemagne, a religious tiger, with a taste for 
brains, caused 4500 Saxons to be if>d to tho bank of a small 
stream flowing into tho Weser and there beheadc'd, criinsouiug 
all the water with their blond. But ho gave his confid<‘nco 
to Alcuiu as a true man in tlu' world of wholarship as w<.‘ll as a 
sound practical Christian, and he could law to la' told by him 
that'tliis was not practical Christiaidty. 

'Clio feailcss h<*athon Saxons of tho continent, against whom 
the onmJty of Charlemagne was so inveterate, wc'i'o related 
clbsely*fcr tho Anglo-Saxons wlio had made in Britain tho best 
Clirihtians in Europe. 'J’hey of the eoutineut, yet unconverted, 
were true to tho ileath to tho rtdigion they tlnni held and to tho 
liberty tliey chenished, bound not <‘vcu to each other as Transal- 
bingians, Angrarians, West-falai, Vest of the Weser, or Cst-falai, 
east of the Weser, by any reeogixitioh of a common suzerain. 
And when, after a struggle of many years they submitted to 
the Frankish sovereignty, tlxey retained tho’^ own “"t/xxws of tlxe 
fiaxons and of the Frisians,” and made g|K)d theiy right to staixd 
as equals to tho Franks, paying no tribkto, but only, lijce the 
Franks, tithes to the clergy. 

, Charlemagne had at his court a sort of learned academy, in 
which tho members took to themselves, or recoiled, celebrated 
ancient namCJ. It was from this sport prdbably4hat Alcuin took 
\he name of Flaccus. As for Charlemagne, Alcuin addresses 
him usually as King David, as “sweetest David,” or as “most 
beloved Dav^ /* but bo sees in bim a David capable of great 
wrong, who has 5eed sometimes of a prophetic warning. Always 

j — , — ^ — 
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in the manner of a friend, not of a servant, he m^te, therefore, 
the power of his rugged patron with the wholesomest plain 
speaking. , When Charlemagne, everywhere conqueror, was 
within a few months of being crowned Emperor of the West, 
Alcuin is telling him, in 799, that the first man in the world is 
the Pope; that the second man is the Emperor of the Second 
Kome in the East ; and that the third ma# is his sweetest 
David, with a power and a wisdom that give him an influence 
on which the whole well-being of the Church of Christ depends. 
In Rome, where piety once abounded, was neither fear of God, 
wisdom nor love. 


“ Alcuin to Charlemagne^ 

“ These,*’ ho said to the king, “ are the dangerous times once foretold by 
TVuth itself, ‘ because the love of many shall wax cold.’ Never neglect care 
of the head. Let the feet be a grievance rather than the head. Make peace 
with a misdoing people [the Saxons], if it can bo done. Abate a litlSe of 
your threatening, lest they fly obdurate from before you; but let them be 
kept in hope until by wholesome counsel they shall be recalled to ixjace. 
Hold what you have, lost, seeking to add the less, you lose the gr§a^^r. Pre- 
serve your own sheep-fold, lest the wolf should lay it waste. We should so 
labour in aflairs of others as not to bring hurt to our own. I spoke formerly 
to you, most sacred Piety, about the exaction of tithes ; because it is much 
better either that the public compulsion should be remitted for awhile, till 
faith has thoroughly grown in their hearts, if that country be indeed worthy 
the election of God. They who woiit into exile were good Christians, as is 
known in many cases. And they who remained in their country, remained 
in the dregs of malice. For Babylon, because of the sins of the people, is 
declared a habitation of devils, as is read in the Prophets.” 

• 

So, with a little hupouring of his fiercely energetic David, 
Alcuin ends, and adds for Uharlemagne, in hexameters and 
pentameters, a prayer that the merciful Christ will rule, 
exalt, protect, adorn, and love him; “and that he will read 
in the light ,of clemency that letter which the love of duty 
wrote.” 

Meanwhile Alcuin waS teaching in the usual manner by 
making all knowledge subservient to the one great end of the 
priest’s labours. He classed doctrine, according to the manner 
of (the time, iato seven degrees or steps. "The first three 
— p-rammar, Bhetoric, aW Dialectic (qjr Logic) — ^formed the 
Trivium of Ethics; the next four — Arithmetic, Geometry, 
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Music, and Astronomy — formed the Quadrivium of Physics, 
and they all led up, step by step, to Theology.^ The taste of 
Charlemagne himself was for astronomy, and a considerable 
part of Alcuin’s extant letters to him consists of replies to ques- 
tions t^d desired explanations of the Emperor’s own observations 
in this science. Charlemagne, for example, was once puzzled 
by the unusually long absence from the sky of Mars, the fiery 
planet of the conqueror, and Alcuin must account for this. 
Astronomy, in the eyes of Alcuin, had two uses : one, to display 
the power of God, and one to fix the Chnndi calendar; the 
second of these being the use most dwelt upon. Mere figures 
could be so taught as to take a spiritual sense. Thus, Alcuin, 
in a letter to a pupil who asks for an cx[»lanation of the passage 
in the Song of Solomon, "There are tlu'eescore queens and 
fourscore concubines, and virgins without niunber,” expounds 
from Scripture the perfection of 6 and the impt^rfifction of 8 ; 
wherefore the world was created in (5 days, hut the human race 
after the AockI originated in the number 8 ; but our Lortl was 
born in the sixth age of the world ; procctsling to <'ommont on 
tlny pregt^ssion of numbers and the spirituality of ali(jnot parts. 

Alcuin roixnved grants, established monasteries and schools, 
was made rich and powerful; hut ho held simply to his work, 
teaching Charlemagne’s sons, Charles, Pepin, untl Louis, in the 
winter months, when they %ere .not with their father hunting 
men and beasts ; bidding also the King’s sister ( lisla — whom ho 
called in their academic circle Imcia — ami the King’s daughters 
to their sacred study from the loom and spindle. Among 
Alcuin’s extant educational works is one in the form of diaU>gue 
between himself and Cljarlcraagnd’s sou*]\>{)iu, in the course of 
which Pepin asking “What is the liberty of Ma#?” !Alcuia 
replies “ Innocence.” We see the trusted teacher also procuring 
ransom of prisoners taken by Louis, and jtuning the expression 
of h^s gratitude with admonition to be liU*ral apd kind, pure in 
his, boiiie, just in his kingdom, to have truth on his Kps and 
pious hnmility within his heart.* Of Charles — Charlemagne’s 

* The trivium an^ quadrivium were thus defined, each in its own familiar 
hexameter : — ^ 

i, Grcm, Itiqtaitur; jjta, veia dooet; IGiet verba coIotel, 

Mu9» canit ; Jr, numerat ; Geo, pondemt ^ As, colit astra«^* 
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son—^e in one lette asks leave fafthftilly to lay before 
him some remarks on those parts of his conduct which he coq' 
dders censurable. 'For the Emperor's sister Gisla, Alenin 
especially wrote a commentary on St. John’s 6oq[)eL Charle- 
magne required that there should be a school attached to every 
monastery. Many bishoprics and^abbades were in the gift of 
his imperial hand, and he was liberal in securing from bis 
subjects their full contribution to the power of the Church. 
Valuable preferment was the reward of merit among Alcuin’s 
pupils and friends; but, although strong in influence at the 
Frankish Court, Alcuin himself was still only a deacon of York, 
and to York he returned for a time after having spent eight years 
in the society of Charlemagne. But David would not part with 
his Flaccus, and, to hold Alcuin to the promise that he would re- 
turn from England, sent him, in the oflScial character of Charle- 


magne’s ambassador of peace and friendship, to the chief of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings, Offa of Mercia, — monarch jealous of the 
shelter Charlemagne had given to that Egbert, afterwards King 
of England, whom Offa had deposed After an absence of less 
than two years Alcuin returned to the Court of ttOPFrUBk 


emperor in the year 792, and then finally accepted Prance as his 
home, receiving from Charlemagne the abbeys of Ferribres and 
St. Lupus of Troyes, and afterwards that of St. Martin of Toura. 

When Alcuin returned, the*Byz^ntme Court had lately sent 
to CharlomagHG the deJOroes of a second Synod of Nice or- 
daining imago worship. Alcuin brought word to France tliat 
the decree of this, synod were in England denounced as exe- 
crable, and pr^uebd a book, written by himself at York, against 
Its Extern heresy, ft is a book tliat has not been preserved 
under his mame; but Dr. Lorentz, Alcuin’s last biographer, 
believes that we Imve it preserved to as in the rebement mk 

^ is made in the text. iCTa tef! • hook fwqnent 

London, 1887, . w a tranalabop of it by Maiy s£ 
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doctrme agaimrti which Alooin battled waa that of Fdix, Bidiop 
of Uj^i ia fSatalosia, and the aged Eh'pantos, Archbishop of 
Toledo, respectbg the Adoption of the Mcssial). On this 
wroteif jven books in rojdy to Felix, and a short 
lette®^ Ulipantns, who replied with anger, and was answered 
mily ^ another treatise four books. With advancing age 
camd^ lnowever, the desii-e in Alcuin to quit the Court and 
devote the rest of his life to monastic duties. He wished to 
retire to the monastery of St. Boniface at Fulda, distributing its 
revenues, which had been assigned to him, among his pupils. 
This Charlemagne would not suffer him to do, but gave him, in 
the year 796, the then vacant abbacy of St. Martin of Tours, 
partly because the monks of Tours needed tiie governing hand 
of a reformer. With the whole Church, indeed, as he found it 
upon his accession, Charlemagne had been dissatisfied. Ho 
found in the churches and monasteries hunting, fighting, 
drinking priests, and he forbade all but a few to bcjir weaj[ion 3 
or appear in battle even against the heathen. He forbade, 
again and ^ain, hunting and hawking by the clergy, or would 
vdluW eettain monasteries to hunt on condition tliat they killed 
no more stags than would yield skin enough for covering their 
books; so that the more books the more sport Alenin also 
objected strongly to a delight in dramatic representations and 
antics of the jester that he found among the Frankish clergy. 
His own friend and pupil AngUbert, •called in scholastic iutor- 
course of the Court Homerus — ^whom Charlemagne trusted iu 
state affairs, and whom Charlemagne’s second dtinghtor Bertha 
trusted well enough to give him two illogi^ate sofis — brought 
some rebuke on himself by his folish of these* entertaininents. 
“ The one thing,” says Alcuin, in a letter to the, fcll^ftv pupil 
who was Aleuin’s home companion, “ The one thing I disliked 
in Homerus was his pleasure in the actors whose empty plays 
exjf^d his soul to no little danger. 1 have, therefore wxitteu 
to him about it, to diew him the honest solicitude of my love; 
and it seined to in fact, iuAsplioable that a man usually so 
wise diould not p^ceive that he did what ill assorted with his 
worth and waesin no way laudable.' In 7^9 Charlemi^e, 
^ 
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4otiU 1«^ on Alcoifl’s prompting, ordered that priests who in- 
dulged themselves in theatrical amusements should be deprived 
of their office. 

Then Charlemagne would give out themes on whieh aU the 
clergy were to preach, while his missi regii, the layman and 
priest who were the sovereign’s eyes in each county, should 
report to him upon their sermons ; and because, said Alcuin, 
*‘to question wisely is to teach,” Charlemagne also gave out 
questions to which they must send in written replies. “ We 
wish you,” said one question, “ to tell us truly what you mean 
when you say that you have renounced the world : and how one 
is to tell those who have renounced the world from those who 
are still in it? Is it only by their being unarmed and un- 
married ? ” Thus, with a fresh and rude simplicity of energy, 
Charloraagnc had followed his own way with Alenin’s counsel. 

As Alcuin advanced in years, he advanced also in austerity. 
The strictness that made him intolerant of the h'vity of monkish 
plays caused him even to forbid the pupils in lus school at 
Tours to read the philosophy and poetry of ancient Greece 
or Homo. In the ‘ Ailncid,’ ho saw only the heathen liffl* 
the good monk,” he said, “ should find enough to content him 
in the Christian poets.” The s})ado and hoe were also taken at 
Tours from the hands of tho monks ; and they all had pens placed 
between their fingers, for they* word told that tho copying of 
books was beth'r than tiny cultivation of the vino, by as much as 
reading lifted tho soul higher than wine. The fame of the 
school spread, and it was much frequented. A commission of 
copyists was sent finder Wizo to the library at York, and tho 
utmost care in* copying was Enforced upon all. Boman letters 
took tlfb ploi’e of the pointed Merovingian characters, and there 
was produced a body of manuscript remarkable at this day for its 
neatness and elegance. Alcuin multiplied greatly in France clear 
tmstworthy copies of religious books; and multiplied greatly 
also the number of men able to read them, and to turn them to 
a riglit account* He died oif the 19th May in the year 804, 
troubled by the complaint of Charlemagne, Aat the monks of 
To^rs had not j3one credit to his training, and himself under 
mild rebuke for having juBtified them, after the fact, in forcibly 
withholding from Thco^ulph, Bishop of Orleans, a condemned 
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ecclrakstic of his, who hAd escf^d firom prison and fdtrught 
sanctnary at the altar of St Martin’s. 

It was a favourite phrase of Alcuin’s to speak of himself as 
"the humble Ijevite;” and that his whole mind and life was 
given, with a Christian humility, where there was great temp- 
tation to self-seeking and self-praise, to earnest and effective 
labour as a servant in the temple of God none ever doubted. 

His extant writings are 232 letters, with four fragments ; ^ 
Questions and Answers upon Genesis ; Expositions of \u«m’9 
the Penitential and other Psalms; Commentaries on 
Canticles and Ecclesiastes ; seven boohs of Commentary on tho 
Gospel of St. John ; Expositions of Paul’s Epistles to Philemon 
and the Hebrews ; five books of Commentary on the AjK)calypso ; 
three books and some cpiostions on F§ith in the Trinity ; a lK)ok 
on the Holy Spirit ; the bottks against Felix and Elipandiis ; a 
long treatise on the Saeramonts of tho Chureh and OHiees of tho 
Liturgy ; shorter books on Virtues and Vices, b'r(*e-will and tho 
Confession of Sins; tho laves of Willibrord, Vedasius, and 
llicharius ; inscriptions, ej)igrams, and pomns. 1 lis odueational 
tTBrica are — ono on Grammar, in dialogue, bcfwt'cn tho I’eacher, 
a Saxon, and a Frank ; ono on (Jrthogrnphy, in tho usual 
form of alphalxitical notes of mistaki's to be avoided ; two others 
are on Tthetorie and the VirtiU'S, and on Dialectics— Isrth these 
books being in a Dialoguo with,! ’harlemagnc} himself. There is 
also the Dialoguo of Disputation between Alenin and I’epin, 
and a little book about tho calculations of tho moon with a vitnv 
to Easter. Other works are, on doubtful authority, ascrll>ed to 
him. Austerely practical, Alcuiu achieved mneh*for th(3 edu- 
cation of tho Franks, and for thf5 bettering ofirlisciplino among 
their clergy, bringing for aid to his puijwse, Charlaiuagne’s 
jrowers of compulsion into active exercise. His J.atiu v(jrse docs 
not display him as a poet. He writes with the vigour of a 
st^ng and honest mind ; but no wgrmth of iraagihation animates 
his zeal to make all things subservient to the liighest end. While 
he cast from him the Vir^l that, as a lad at York, we are told, 
he hid under his bedclothes from the eyes of the brother who 
came with a eane to rouse the sleepers to noctums, Alcuiu 


In ifsher, EUid WilUam of Malmesbury. 
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fastened upon €%risttan poets, and on Scripture itself with a 

hard literalneM that was in him always respectable. Bat it was 
expressed as well as nnwittii^ly caricatured by Fredegis, his 
pupil and appointed successor at Toors, when, m his treatise on 
'Nothing and Darkness,’ he affirmed that Nothing was Some- 
thing, because God made everything out of it ; and that Dark- 
ness was a substance, because Scripture had said it that it 
was thick and might be felt. 

Besides those who have been already mentioned there were 

other writers who expressed the English mind in Latin 

Tatwliio. -I . ,-1 . 1 t j 

verse, during the eighth century and the earlier part 
of the ninth. One was the Worcestershire monk Tatwine, made 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the year 731, and dming whoso 
primacy the question of tjje relative dignity of the sees of York 
and Canterbuiy was decided in favour of Canterbury by Pope 
Gregory III. Tatwine, like Aldhelm, wrote Latin enigmas 
which are still extant in MS.* 

In the year 813, Louis le D^nnaire, or tlie Pious, Charle- 
.fohn scotus magno’s only surviving son, was ordered by his father 
Wutt. ^ imperial crown on his own head 

cathedral of Aix-la-Chapolle. In 819 he married Judith, the 
(laughter of the Bavarian Coimt Guelph, whose descendants 
reign still in Britain, Hanover, and Brunswick. He had three 
sons by his first wife, and now, Judith gave him a fourtii and 
favourite son, Charles (tlip Bald). Into what troubles his sous 
brought the weak old king — ^how he died in 840, and, after war 
among themselves, his sons, in 843, divided the empire of 
Charlemagne into th^eo parts, an Italy of mixed nationalities, a 
sufficiently unifiirm Geriaany,*and a French nation, whieh fell 
to the part of Charles the Bald; who in 875 seized part of the 
Italian portion, and in 876 received the imperial csrown from 
Pope John VIIL, two years before his death-^we may call sum- 
marily to mindhas we petss n^xt to an English writer famous at 
the <}ourt of Chafes the Bold. Thrcaigh the earnest practical 
digestion of accepted knowledge by the litendure oi the 
Anglo-Saxons is throughout very distinetiy fiharaoteri£ed,and in 

k^wn copy only, togiOher witl» enigmas of Aldliclm, Symposias, Ac. 

MB. Reg. 12, ct. sxih. * 
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sfaong contarast to the severe literalness of Alotdn, there hiseaks 
even from the midst of the Ohurch one gleam at least of the 
vivacity and daring of that more invmitivo Celtic wit whkh 
has since flavonred so happily the fibrous and enbidantia], 
if stQl somewhat insipid, Saxonism of the perfected Un gliRh 
mind. 

JohirScotus Erigena may not hare been ordained one of the 
clei^. He describes himself only as “ the last of the students 
of wisdom.” Two contemporaries, Hincmarand Pope Nicolas L, 
in writing of him to Cliarles the Bald, described him as “ Joannes, 
genere Scotns,” ‘ “ quidam vir,” or “ Sextus ille.” Anastasins 
called him Scottigena. Pardulns, bishop of Landnn, wrote of 
him about 853 as “that Scot named John, who is in the palace 
of the King.” His name and nature answer for his Celtic origin. 
Ho might liave been Scot of Erin ; hut if so, it is argued, why 
was he never onlled before the sixteenth century Erinigena ? Ho 
was called, as Thomas Gale pointed out,* Erigena or Eriugtma. 
In the oldest Codex,® that used by Archbishop Usher, he is called 
Briugena. On this ground a Scotch writer^ claims hun as an 
"acyt'cliircr man, bom in tho town of Ayr. But Gale himself 
brought him from Wales, or a part of Herefordshire, then Welsh, 
called Ergono,* or by the Welsli Erynug or Eroiimc, xvliert'. tlioro 
was a place called Eriaven. Of his birth and parentage, and of 
tho date of his birth, nothing js rcaxlly known. It is a reason- 
able inference that he wus trained in, one <jPtUe inonasteries of 
this country, which, before tlie <»nsUMights of the Hanos, were 
the cliiof seats of European learning. Cliailomagno had grafted 
on tlie fruitless stock of his own empire a vigorous shoot of 
English scholarship in Alcuin, who sj^read among the Eranlss 
his schools, wherein pupils wei^e to he carried part of tli# way, or 
all the way, through tho triviiun and quadriviuni. Scholarship 
was in high demand in Franco when in this country it was being 
overwhelmed by tlie invaders. .Erigena went, tliorefore, to 
France, where he was received with high fa^w^ by Charles tho 

> Natalis Al<!xander*in Hist. BIccL sec, IX. ct X. Dissert. XIV,, § 4. 

* In Ills Testinyiuies of the Ancients njon J, fcse. £• 

In the libraiy of Trin. ColL, Gam, » 

^ GeoTge Mackenzie iji lives and Charadters of Scots Writer)^ Ediiiburgh, 
1708. . 

^ Domesday Book csdled it Aichenofcidt, f .c. Ergenc. 
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Bald. That king accoutited him a miracle of mt and knowledge, 
and, though quick-tempered, made the free-spoken Scot his 
table companion and friend, without even in one instance resent- 
ing his free speech. Said the King to the logician, sitting 
opposite to him, “ What parts a Scot from a sot ? ” “ Only the 
table,” said Erigena. A dish, containing two great fishes and a 
little one, was offered to Ae Scot when he (a little man) sat at 
tlie King’s table between two fat priests. The King bade him 
divide the dish with his two neighbours. He did so, taking to 
himself the two big fishes, and leaving to his two neighbours the 
little one. “ That is unfair,” said the King. “ Quite fair,” said 
Erigena. “There,” pointing to the two whales and himself, 
“ are two big ones and a little one ; and there,” pointing to his 
two fat neighbours and the sprat, “ are two big om^s and a little 
one.” * J Erigena was distinguished among Frankish clergy by his 
knowledge of Greek. He had an imagination to be touched by 
Plato’s spiritual fancy, and he had read in their own tongue 
many of the Greek fathers. At the desire, therefore, of Charles, 
ho translated for him into Latin the works ascribed to Dionysius 
the Areopagito, which had been sent in 827 by the Giswe!; 
emperor, Michael Balbus, as a present to Louis le DAonnaire. 
Louis had commissioned Abbot Hilduin, of the abbey of St. 
Dionysius, or Denys, to translate them into Latin ; but no more 
than that is heard of Hilduin’s vprsion.® 

Dionysius the Areopagjte was supposed to have been con- 
verted by St. Paul, and to have been the first bishop of the 
Cliristians in Athens. It was only after the fifth century that 
mystical writings in* the Greek language appeared under his 
name, on tlie Hiftrarchie# .of Ifcaven ; the Hierarchies, or suc- 
cessive Steps^of the Mysteries of the Church ; the Names of God 
applied to the Study of the Divine Nature ; on Mystical Theo- 
logy ; with ten letters, more or less mystical, one said to have 
been written M St. John at .Patmos, some of them discussing 
the humanity and person of Christ, others suggesting charitable 

* The stories are in Roger de Hoveden and in Gale. “ 

® Uilduin in Areopagitiois, ed. Cologne, 1563, p. 66. ^ T quote tbrough 
Staudfnmaier, whose ^ork — 'Johannes. IScotos Erigena und die Wissaischaft 
seiner Zeit’ — von frr. Franz Anhm Staudenmaier, Prof, der Theologie an.der 
Kathdhsdien FakuUht zu Giessen (Frankfort, I^i4)r-wa8 the first good 
German study of Erigm. ‘ 
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views of tbe relation of the CJhurch to the Heathen and the 
heretic. These writings were first produced at a conference at 
Constantinople, in tBe year 532, to support the doctrines of a 
particular sect then impugned. Disowned then as unheard of» 
they made their way slowly, till Gregory the Great at the end 
of the century made free use of ^e book on the Heavenly 
Hierarchy. In the middle of the^venth century Maximus 
Confessor appeared as a Greek scholiast upon tlie Aroopagitica ; 
and a century later John of Damascus accepted them as dog- 
matic authorities. The Areopagite, then, passed for a Greek 
father, when Erigena, half suspected of heresy for his Platonic 
tendencies and his free speech, translated into Latin for Charh's 
the Bald, with a rigid literalness, firat Dionysius, and afterwards, 
at the King’s request, his sclioliast Blaxiiuus. This brought 
their mysticism — with especial favour to the s(^ctions upon Angels 
and the Sacraments, and tlie Nature of God — home to the theo- 
logians of Western Europe. 

Erigena’s own groat work is on the Division of Nalun', in five 
books, wliicli blomied Platonism with doctrines of tlio .,.h(! imvIsIou 
"(L yUtltch. *His next work, on Pnatcstiiintion, o]iposed 
Augustine’s doctrine of the prodostinution of some to damna- 
tion, some to bliss; and it aj)i)roiich(!d so closdy to the doc- 
trines of i^elagins that the synoil at Valentia in Hil.'j formally 
declared the double predestination t«) bo a doctrine of the 
Church, pronounced Erigeua’s book ‘^ratlmr a comuient of the 
Devil than an argument of the faith and, as Erigena had not 
paid any attention to the Pojkj’s ceusuri^ of a translation of 
Dionysius without his consent or privity, tl^ influenco of Homo 
was, it is said by some WTiters, now' u^icl sueccjssfully to procure 
the expulsion of “that Scot” trom Paris. The <leatlt of his 
patron, Charles the Bald, ctius<*d Erigena then to retunx to 
England, where William of Malmesbury' tells how he is reported 
to Ijgve died : — 

“A man,” says the English chronicler, "of* clear understaneling and amazing 
eloquence. Ue had long since, from thh continued tumult of war around him, 
retired into France to Charles the Bald, at whose request he translated the 
Hierardiia Dionysius the Areopagite, word for word, out of the (Jreek into 
Latin. He oompoi^ a book also, which he entitled ntpii ipvtrtmv futptarfmu, or 
de Divisione Natnrw, extremely useful in Solving the perplexity of oertmn 
inquiries, if he be pardoned for sgme things in whidi he deviated 
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{kmi the opinioiM'irf the Latins, through too close attention. to the Citeeks. 
In after time allured by the munificence of Alfred, he came into England, and 
at our monastery (of Malmesbury), as report says, vias pierced with iron styles 
of the boys whom he was instructing, and was oven looked upon as a 
martyr.” 

Boger of Hoveden tells tlie same story ; and there is cl^rly 
no confusion in the mind ^ either writer between Erigena and 
Alfred’s Abbot John of Mhelney. Nor, considering the im- 
putation of heresy against him, thrice confirmed by the Roman 
Church, is there anything improbable in the murder of Erigena 
about the year 884 by his pupils, urged into the fit spirit of 
thcfjlogic hate. 

Erigena in his teaching set out with the doctrine that there is 
perfect harmony between Reason and Revelation; that true 
Jteligion is identical with true Philosophy ; the source of both is 
the Divine Wisdom, and they cannot contradict each other. The 
highest aim of idiilosophy is, ho taught, contemplation of Grod in 
his own nature, and in Man his image ; so that the philosopher 
comes by intellectual vision into immediate contact with the 
absolute. Many things are incopipiehonsible. Faith, he said, 
must precede knowledge ; authority— though it be, as a principle 
of action, apart from and below reason — is necessary for all who 
are not capable of independent reflection; and Faith itself is but 
tlie ground from which there springs through Reaion — ^which 
understands what is true in IfeUef — Knowledge of God. AU 
dejiends in philosophy ufion the point of view. A part seen 
separately may be a disturbing contradiction ; while tf we take 
in at one view the whole ground, it will develope into harmony 
and beauty. It is the power of large view in speculation that 
alone makes a right, pious, anS Catholic philosopher. 

The Wy ©f research, said Erigena, is by four stages: Divide, 
Define, Illustrate (the unknown by the known), and Analyse. 
His division pf Nature was into four i^ecies: the Creator 
Uncreate; the Creator Created (the Word, or Son of God, 
through whom all things *are) ; the Created, not Creating (the 
world and its creatures); the neither Create^ nor Creating (God, 
into whom all things return, and in whom they will be at rest). 
The^ gist of his argument being, that in God all tilings begin and 
©nd^; and that the whole system of Philospihy tmids to a know- 
ledge tile Unity of the Creator. Erigena denied eternity' of 
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eril ; it he sa»}, the o[^)oaite to the eternal God, and th^fom 
not etemaL It is a conroption of good, and a vice is a spoilt 
virtue ; it can have no substantial existence. It will disappear 
when all returns to God. The doctrine of eternal fire Er%ena 
trei(|^ as a material adaptation of a spiritual thought to the 
unstrchgthened faith. His book o^ the Division of Nature, 
developing his reasonings with lively force in form of dialogiio 
between pupil and master, has been, not unjustly, described as the 
starting-point of the Scholasticism, as well as of the Mysticism 
of .theology, in the next centuries. Of his theology it is not for 
this book to treat. What we have hero especially to notice is, 
the symbolic character of all this mystical pliilosophy ; and tho 
further incitement given by the dramatic freshness with which 
its distinctions and interpretations are evolved, to that turn for 
allegory which was very manifest already in tho scholars of the 
monasteries. Erigcrm, for example, in one passage illustratos 
his whole scheme of the world by applying to it, as an allegory, 
the Scripture story of Pharaoh and the Israelites, lie speaks of 
an imagined Pharaoh — ^the devil — from whom one form of tho 
"depSfture'* of our nature is, under its spiritual guide (Moses), who 
leads by tho safe path of human life, through tln^ divithid depths 
of the reasoning powers (the Ked 15ca), and brings into subjection 
the multitude of tho vices (the rebellious people) ; so tlmt, after 
tho fleshly thoughts (men) have perished in tho wilderness of tho 
virtues, wheiv! all that is jierishable tlccays, man’s nature will 
come spiritually into the promised laud witli tho .sous of good 
works. Again, of Paradisci, ho says that it may hav^ existed in 
the material world, or may bo spiritual^ or it m^ay bo both spi- 
ritual and material; and then, preferring tlie third view, ho 
figures Pfuradise as man himself ; Adam, os vovt, th« intt^lcctual 
part; Eve, as eAcrdtiat<{, the eesthetic; Christ, the water-spring, 
and God, the source of life, that flows through Ej:lcn, that is to 
say^ithiough tho spirit of man, and has four outlets in the four 
cardinal virtues. Phison, in Greek Ganges, is Prudence; Gihon, 
the Nile, is Self-ipstraint ; tfie swift tumultuous Tigris is 
Courage; the Euphrates, Justice; and the parallel is thus pur- 
sued through m&ny details. 

A ltho i^h the influeuee of Erigend was great, m spite oi; liis 
oemdemuatiou in his lifdime by the*Syaods of Yalentia and 
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Langras, and by letters of Pope Nicolas, bis system never was 
admitted as the code of a distinct school of philosophy. Parts of 
his teaching became current, as parts only had been condemned. 
Especially condemned were his view of predestination and his 
denial of the miraculous and actual transformation of the ^ead 
and wine of the Sacrament, which, in a lost book of hfs, he 
taught should be received spiritually. His system was eclectic. 
He sought truth with acute study, placing reason high above 
authority ; and he was somewliat nearer in his mysticism to the 
pure ideal of Plato, than to the less spiritual idealisation of the 
Platonist. If he deserves the name given to him sometimes as 
the father of Western scholastic philosophy, he earns it, not for 
his dogmatism, but by the honour due to him of being the first 
who taught distinctively and effectively the ceitnin truth that 
between true religion and a true philosophy there is and can be no 
antagonism, but that they are one and inseparable.^ 

Of Ethelwolf, who wrote a Latin poem on the abbots and 
Fthciwoif monastery of St. Peter’s in Lindis- 

farne,^ it is known only that he was placed in that 
monastery when Sigfrid was abbot ; therefore, towards thw^eatf 
780 . One of his teachers was named Iglac (Hygelac?), and of 
him there was, in a lost poem, a longer account. 


^ The Uist good work upon ^ the life and doctrine of Erigena, from which 
I Imvo taken, in this notice, one or two suggestions, is that of l)r, Theodor 
Christlieb: — ‘Loto und Lehre des Joh. Scotiis Erigena in ihrem Zusani- 
lucnhang init dcr vorhergehenden und untcr Angabe ihrer Beriihrungspuncto 
mit der n(?ueron Philolophio und Theologie, dargestollt von Dr. Theodor 
Christlieb, Pastor ‘der deuUlchen efirang, Kircho, Islington, London. Mit 
Yorwort^^von Professor Dr. Landerer,’ Gotha, 18G0. The stout protest of an 
orthodox Ilomau Catholic against the recent tendency of even Homan Catholic 
professors to revive with honour the name of Erigena, although the Poixj of 
his day did condemn him, is by Dr, Nicolas Mbllers, Professor of the Catholic 
University at Leuvaine, in Belgium. ‘Johannes Scotus Erigena und seine 
Irrthumer.* Mayer^o, 1844. I fiave made some use also of a short Latin 
anonograph of Erigena, ‘ De Jo^ne Sooto Erigena Commentatio,* Bonn. 1846, 
and more of 0. Gruber’s comprehensive article upon Erigena in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Allgerneme Encyklopddie, Valuable notices of Erigena are to be 
found in M. Guizot’s * History of Civilization in Prance,’ and in the Hev, P, W. 
Maurice’s Encyclopaedia Metropolitana Treatise on Mediaeval Philosophy. 

* There is a MS. of it at Cailhbridge, and one also in the Bodleian. It was 
first printed by Mabillon in the Acts of the Benedictine Saints., 
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Dicuil was an Irish monk, who travelled in his youth, 
ihen settled in an Irish monastery in France, at 
i;he school of a countryman named Suibne, and 
received there an account of a visit to tlie Holy Land made 
before the year 767 by a monk named Fidelis. This accomit, 
with geographical details picked up from other informants, he 
included in a description of the earth written a.d. 825. At 
that time Dicuil must have been seventy years old. IJis book, 
entitled ‘ Do MensurS, Orbis Terne,’ ' was founded upon a work 
in repute among geographers of his own day, which contained 
the measures of tlio Homan Empire they were said to have 
been taken under the Emperor Theodosius. Not the least 
interesting point in it is an examiJo it gives of tho devotion of 
that native Church which laboured quietly while Homo laboured 
ambitiously, and of which the fame has been drowned under 
trumpetings of Cregory and Austin. Dicuil suy.s that ho had 
spoken with j)rie8t8 who had visited the remote island of Thule, 
far away in the north. IJetwecm it and Jlritain are a cluster of 
islets (tho Faroes) thj'onged with slna'p and sea-birds, iuhabite«l 
Ibr upvvards of a hundred years by Irish hermits who had Ihjoji 
driven away by the Northern Hovers. Dicuil’s description of 
tho summer day and winter night in 'riuilo shows that ho 
nieaus Iceland, and in Iceland, .says a recent traveller, wo find 
the traces of these ])ric.sts in j^daccs bearing such names u.s 
I’atroksfjord and Erlendr-ey.® 

^ Two M8>S. arc in the Irnpcrijil Lilmiry ai I'uris. iflic ])ook for 

the press in Taris l>y A. WaltTkeiuier iu IWoT, uufl hy A. fd tronuc in 18 M, 

2 ‘ Iceland : its Secnea and >Sagas.’ J^>y btihiue 13i!riiig*UouiTt, M.A. .London, 
1803. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Attention is now due to another Celtic writer. A Latin 
* History of the Hritons ’ of obseure origin is ascribed 
to a writer called Nennius on the autliority of the 
Prologue or Prologues ^contained in some of the manuscripts; 
for two Prologues are extant, which agree in many par- 
ticulars, and both ascribe the work to Nennius, the disciple 
of EJbodus or Elvodugus, and one, the longer one, which is 
found oiJy in a single MS., assigns a date to its authorship, 
naTiiely tlio year SiiS. An Ellsxlus, Bishop of North Wales, 
diinl in the year 809. We receive the name of Nennius, as 
well as the date, fi'om Prologues, of which no copies are found 
earlier tlian the twelfth century. There is a discrepancy of 
thirty-eight years between the body of the work and thoJong.-.i, 
Prologue as to tho date eorresjwnding to the twenty-fourtli 
year of tho sovereign, Mervin, Jving of tho Britons, who was 
upon tho throne when the whole was said to have been written. 
No MS. earlier than tho twelfth century contains a Prologue, 
and internal evidence only sets forth, with variation of date in 
different copies^ that the work was written in the year after the 
Ptission of our Lord 79(5, or 800, or 879, or in tho year of 
tho worW^GlOS, which would be, according to the History itself, 
A.D. 980. A Paris MS., written in the thirteenth century, adds 
647 years^ to a.d. 347, tliero assigned to the arrival of the 
Saxons, and thus brings down tho period of composition to 
the year 994. Tho confusion and uncertainty on the subject 
of this History of the Britons caused it to be ascribed to Gildas 
in some of the copies. • The earliest MS. — which twice refers 
to the year 946 or 947 — ascribes the work neither to Nennius 
nor to Gildas, but to “ Marcus the Anachorite, a bishop of the 
British nation.” Constantius Hericus, who wrote an account 
of the Life an^ Miracles of St. Germanus, which he dedicated 
id 876 or 877 to Charles the Bald, cites *as authority for several 
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miracles wrougnt bj Germamis/ a certain old man named 
Mark, a Bishop of the British nation and a native of that 
island.” And he quotes as from the dictation of Mark the 
adventures of Germanus and the cowherd as we find them in 
the ‘History of the Britons/ But if IMark was an old man 
in 877, ho could not have lived to refer in liis book to the year 
94G, and it is indeed most probable that tlie work, as wo now 
have it, has received addition from several hands. 

In substance this Historia Britonum is clearly of (Cymric 
origin, being a confused depositoiy of British historical tradi- 
tions, setting out with the Trojan origin of the Bi-itons, inter- 
rupting the reign of Vortigern, which is told as from genuirio 
old tradition, witli a long ac<‘ount of the rniracdes of St. Gc^nnaims ; 
a second time thrusting (5 ennanns abnqdly into the narrative' ; 
telling the legend of St. Patrick where nothing wluitever in tlio 
context (‘alls Ibr it, and ending with an aiH'ouut of the exploits 
of Arthur and the twelve battles in whi(*h ho rout(d the Saxons. 

froipuMit iv(M.UTen<*e of th(‘ nnud>er three*, in consonaiua^ 
w'itli the (.Vmri(! ]>artiality for triads, and «u(*h stal<-‘in(*nts as 
that a toww of glass was discov(*red in the rniddh' of ihe sea, 
that Vortigen/s casth*, overtlirowii by magic, coidd be built 
only by sprinklijig willt the bh‘od of a boy who had no fatluT, 
or that King Arthur with his own liaud slew i)()0 men in one 
battle, show tin* h'gcndary spirit bf the work.' 

We shall hear mon? of King Arthur ; fait our [>ath now’^ brings us 
into the ]>reseneo of King Alfred. King Alfred, who did 
not until after the sixteenth (‘ciitury re<‘eivo siirnaTi^i 
of the Gret^t, was descended froni^ that ^.V*rdic, ^ho, landing in 
405 on the south ctnist of England, founded tlie kingfhun of 
Wessex. Of Alfred’s predoeesssors, Inu, who began ^to redgn in 
the year (589, had been the first who, besides fighting, had 
worked for the sixjial welfare of his kingdom. Ib) caused the 
lawsiof ins laud to bo committed *to writing,* and tliej^ have 
descended to our time in the collection made by order of King 
Alfred. It was King Ina who had made Aldhelm Bishop of 


* I here follow the argument of the Rev. Jos(;p]^ Steveiisoin in his preface to*tho 
best edition of Nennius — that publish<jd in 1838 by the linglish Historical 
Soci^% The oldest MS. is of the tenth century, Harleian 3850 (fob 135 b). 
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Sherborne. King Ina abdicated in 725, and wiftt with his wife 
Athelburh to Home, where they both ended their days in 
exercises of religion. After Ina’s reign, Wessex was much 
troubled by strife about the crown, until Beorhtric, who married 
a daughter of the strong Mercian King Offa, with Offa’s help 
excluded Egbert, who had chief hereditary right. Beorhtric 
reigned in peace until he died of poison mixed by his wife for 
one of his favourite ealdormen. Charlemagne was then on his 
way to be crowned Emperor of the West, and Egbert, vho had 
spent at the court and in the camp of Charlemagne his thirteen 
y(?ar8 of exile and apprenticeship to sovereignty, took possession 
of the throne to which his right W'as clear. This was the King 
who, according to cont(3stible authorities of the late Anglo- 
Norman period, at a Witenagemot held at Winchester, first 
gave to the provinces over which he ruled the name of Anglia 
or England. From his reign all the chroniclers agree in 
speaking no more of Bretwaldas, but thenceforth of kings of 
England. It was in Egbert’s time that the power of the South 
first mastered that of the North, his forces being victorious even 
beyond the Humber. Nevertheless, while his superior power 
was known, Egbert’s own kingdom, stretching from Kent 
westwards, did not extend north of the Thames, 

It was in Egbert’s reign, too, that the Northmen of the 
Thp North- Scandinavian continent and islands, called Danes by 
jjiuu's. the Anglo-oaxons, became widely known as fighting 
cmignints, who visited the coasts of England, France, and even 
S})ain, Ir^ 843 fift.y.four of their vessels went up the Guadal- 
quivir as far a,s Seville^ In ^831 they had landed on Sheppey 
Island, in the following year they appeared with thirty-five 
ships beforo Charmouth in Dorsetshire. In 835 they came 
again, and finding Egbert prepared for them, were beaten at 
Kingston Dojvn ; Egbert also punished the Cymry for having 
favoured them. • Egbert d^ing in 838, was succeeded by his 
weaker son Ethelwulf who, as heir-apparent, had been under his 
father. King of Kent, and whose office as Kin g of Kent passed 
to his own son Athelstane. 

cThe chief ginde of Ethelwulf in arts of peace was Swithun, 
a monk of Winchester, wko was ordained^ priest in the year 830, 
and whose repute for learning had eaus^ Egbert to commit 
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to him the ins#uct|pii of his son. It was by Swithun’s advice 
that, in 853, Ethelwulf sent his youngest son Alfred, 
tlien only five years old, to Eome, with a large retinue ^ 
including, perhaps, Swithun himself. Two yeai-s aftorwank, 
having, by Swithunk advice, given a tenth of his kingdom to 
the Church, Ethelwulf went to Rome himself, witli his son 
Alfred, taking extravagant gifts and ordaining from his private 
property that perpetual annuity to Rome for the salvation of 
his soul which was the foundation of tlie claim of “Peters 
Pence.” Ho stayed at Rome for a year, and on his return 
married, as second or thinl wife, Judith the daughter of (Hilaries 
the Bald, then only thirteen years old. Etlu^lwulf was uuit by 
civil war on his r(‘tarn to England, his old (‘oimst^llor the 
fighting JiisJiop Alstau, and his own sou fitlu‘ll>ald, lacing (dikfs 
of the insurrection, lie yielded to his son «a largo part of his 
kingdom, and dic'd, two y<?ar.s and a half later, in the ycjar 
858. 8withuii survived four or five) y(‘ars in liis bisho|)iac of 
Winchester, wliore Ik's liad repain'd ehunhes and built, a bridge, 
living to sec tlu^ c'ity plund(*r<‘d by the Northnu'n, who sin<;o 
the year 8*12 had ma(l<‘ fitfully thcar fi(.*ree (h'si'ents. 

As King of Kent, Ethelwulf had marrietl, probably aft(?r a 
first wife of his youth who was tlu^ mother of Atlu*b 

^ , , AHnd, 

stenc, Osburli tlic daugliler of liis fujjbi im r < tsliic, 

Juto by raco and do.s(>(,'iideil fron> a iioj^bcw of ( Vrdic. Alfrod’s 
biographer Assor callis Oslairli “a iiumI [)ious vvoiiiaii, iiobio of 
miud and of blood.” Etlielbald wa.s the oldo.st, Alfred was (bo 
youngest, of her obildrcn. Wboii EtlnJjiald alr<;iidy was a 
youth Alfnnl was bin-n iu tlio year .S-t!), at Wantage*, one of the 
iminerous royal vilbis to which the Kings of Wessex, who bad not 
a capital, shifted their court at will. WIioii J^tlntlbalrP died, 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, set aside the .succijssion of Etbelred 
established by his father’s will. Alfred’s ago was eleven, and ho 
live«i^with Hie new King, his lirother, of wliose, reign there are 
extant documents bearing the signatifre of Alfred. In spite of 
the decay of learning and the gdlieral confusion caused by the 
frequent attacks of the Northmen, Prince Alfred was now fol- 
lowing a natural? bent for study, labouring to ^rite and rejd^ 
and learn by heart, as he took pleasuJe in doing, the old songs 
of the people. King fethelbert died ip the year 86G, Alfred’s 
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age then being seventeen, and Ethelre^the third brother, 
succeeded him ; retaining, because of the danger to the coast, 
Kent, not as the kingdom of the heir-apparent, ^but as part 
of Wessex.* Alfred was recognised as the King’s heir and 
deputy. 

But in the beginning of the reign of Ethelred the Northmen 
The llanos to or Danes, wafted over by the autumnal east wind of 
luigiaud. made a concerted attack of unprecedented 

violeTico upon tho eastern coast of Britain, with the design of 
fonning settlements. The East Angles of the coast made terras 
M'ith them at once, and gave them winter quarters. In the spring 
tho Northmen set out on a desolating march by the banks of the 
number, stri]»ping and burning churches and monasteries. It 
was then that Abbess Hilda’s Monastery of Streouoshalb, tho 
religious homo of Caidmon, was destroyed ; and Danish occu- 
pation afterwards gave to the place the name of Whitby. Tho 
Northmen destroyed much ; but, towards the end of tho follow- 
ing winter, the Northumbrians, making head against them, 
drove them with thinned numbers into York. In York they 
were besot so closely that in March, 808, they made a fierce sally 
and out their way through tho besieging force. Many chiefs 
and tho two Northumbrian kings were left among the dead. 
Slitting up nortli of tho Tyne a Idng of their own nomiimtion, 
and themselves holding tho ri^iou to tho south, tho Northmen 
in the following winter marched into Mercia and took Notting- 
ham Castle. Alfred, in Wessex, was then in Ins twentieth year 
just married to Eall^swith, daughter of a great Lincolnshire earl 
and a descendant df the royal family of lllei’oia. The wedding- 
feast was belli in Mercia, ahd, in tho midst of the rejoicing, 
Alfred was poized by a strange illness — probably epilepsy — ^that 
remained by him, so that he was never sure of not being attacked 
by it. When tho visitation came, he was powerless ; but the 
repose of a day,, or night, or even an hour, would revive liirn. 

The forces of Wessex were, after Alfred’s marriage, joined to 
those of Mercia, and even the priests took sword in hand against 
the sjwilers of the churches and the abbeys. The Danes were 
besieged in Nottingham Castle. Not overcome, but treated 

l£) Bijped hinwolf “Box Oc^cutaliuni Saxouuiu, nocuon et Cautuarionun.” 
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with, they went bac]c to York ; and, after a little while, again 
inarched south as far as Thetford, headed by Ingvar of the 
mighty mind and Ubba of the w'onderful daring/' * 

Nearly at the same time another division of Northmen from 
the Humber plundered and burnt the monastery, and imismiored 
the monks, of Bardeney in Lindcsey. Nobles and monks mus- 
tered in force against them, and killed three of tlioir chiefs on 
the first day’s fight ; but in the night the Danes wore reinforced 
by Ingvar and Ubba, and by other chiefs, among whom were a 
Healfdene and Guthrum ; and the next day’s battle was a Danish 
victory, followed by the liavoc of the abljeys at Croylaud, Peter- 
borough, Huntingdon, and Ely/-^ At Thetford, too, the North- 
men were victorious, lilast Anglia, })aganised again, was ruled 
by Guthrum. Other leaders were the masters of Northumbria,, 
and now the ^rbames was enten^d hy Danes muh'r the chiefs 
Healfdene and Bagsoeg, and their JCarls ()sh(‘arn, Ifarald, 

and two Sidrocs, who, spreading in KO])arate l)odi»*s over the 
southern coast, seized as tlaa’r conveiii(‘.nt lH‘ad-(|uarters the royal 
castle at Heading, whoiu^e they liud a n^ady wafi'r-sti*eet betwetm 
them and tlui sea. lutla^ attempt to Ibijuling, KthelnHl 

and Alfred wore deffiated, but four <lays afterwards tlu^ North- 
men were beaten at a battle of Ashdown, in which Alfred 
distinguished himself by hddiicss of succ,(‘ssful attack, and 
Jitheln’d with his own hand trilled Ihntirdem/s brotlau'-kijig. 
The Northnnm, still holduig lieaduig,rf*luimcd a fortnight after- 
wards the victory in the next batth?, at P>asing ; arid the 
extension of their ravagt^s is sliown by thp .fa<-t that th<‘ n(‘xt 
battle was at Merton, where EtludroHl and Atfr^nl wei^e victorious 
during a great part of the day, but left the Danes at night pos- 
sessors of the field. 

Soon after this <lofeat Ethelred died, in iln^ sijring of the your 
871. Alfred, aged twenty-two, snc(?ee(hM], and in tlio 
first^ summer of his reign a largo ileot of NortlTmen 
arrived at theii* head-quarters in Beading. At the end of the 
year Alfred, with the consent arf his nobles, paid the Danes 
money for peac^e. They tluui crossed the I’hames, established 

' Henry of Huntingdon. 

2 The story of this liattle is told in dclaiU>y [ugulpli of Croyland. 
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their winter-quarters near London, and sailed out of the Thames 
again in the winter of 872, on promise of tribute from Alfred’s 
relation, Bnrhred, King of Mercia, who there ruled. But they 
went no farther than to Northumbria ; then again visited Lin- 
desey, penetrated to the heart of Mercia, and destroyed the 
Monastery of Eepton, where the former kings of Mercia were 
buried. Burhred, after a reign of twenty-two years, went to 
Eome as a pilgrim and there died. The Northmen set up a tribu- 
tary puppet-king, deposing him when he became less flexible 
than they required. They made none of their own chiefs 
supreme, although over a large part of the eastern coast of 
England they were now settled as peaceful colonists in towiis 
and villages, where their descendants still inherit many of their 
names, much of their bodily form, and contribute to the common 
stock of English something of their language. 

Rollo, who won in France firm footing for the Northmen, 
lived at this time, and had been with the rest in England ; the 
subsequent Norman conquest of England being a conqirest by 
descendants of the brethren of these Northmen, who were in 
King Alfred’s time finding their way up the Seine as-well as up 
the Thames. But while their character was in France con- 
siderably modified by marriage with the Celtic women, they 
were in England very little modified by intormaiTying with a 
Teutonic race related closely tg their own, and that was in part, 
indeed, an old graft frorp, precisely the same stock. 

In the year 875 the Northmen in this country who remained 
in arras formed two armies. That of the North was under 
Healfdene,*and that of the South under Guthrum. There was 
little more to be taketf from* the Angles of the plains, and an 
attaclwwas now made on the Cymry, who still occupied Strath- 
clyde along the western coast from Clyde to Cumberland. But 
hero there was no wealth. Healfdene’s warriore were com- 
pelled to i^arttl out the grojind and labour uj)on it themselves 
for food, if they would eat. Guthrum and his host settled in 
Cambridge, and seized Warham on the coast of Dorset. Again 
King Alfred partly btiught them off with gold. But (hey kept 
Warham, and seized Exeter, where also the Cymry were nume- 
rojfe, and where*Bollo spent a winter with them ; thence also 
they sent assistance to ^eir friends whd were plundering the 
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French seaport-towns. But when the Northmen had lost most 
of their ships in a gceat storm, they in turn sought and made 
terms with Alfred for their departure out of Exeter. They 
went, some northward to settle in Mercia, some to join in an 
attack upon the Cymry of South Wales ; but here again they 
found a race no richer than that of Strathclyde. Ileckless of 
compacts, a fresh attack of the Northmen on Wessex was main- 
tained by sea and land in the year 878. The wliolo country 
was now overrun, and the Cymry, while grieving for them- 
selves, perhaps did not lament the retribution that seemed to 
have fallen on their former conquerors.' 

It was then that Alfred, instead of flying across to France 
like many of his nobles, or giving himself up to a devout end 
in Homo, withdrew to a meure winhir n^treat among the 
marshes of Somerset, where the I’arrot joins the I’hone. There 
he threw' uj) defensive woiks and livisl in Atliolney, the Island 
of Princes, with a small band of nobles and warriors, who 
snatclved their food from the surrounding enemy. Alfred of 
Atholney was made, after a fe.w generations, by tbo songs and 
stories of the peoi>lo., the latro of sudi fables us that of the 
hnniing of loaves in the (Cowherd's oven, or of liis visit disguised 
as a minstrel to the Danish eanip; the Cluirch, loo, afterwards 
told how tlie good king read (ho Psalms, and was miraculously 
sustained and comforted. But ho went there simply to levy 
war. Wintering only at Afhelneyj he rallied to his standard 
during the winter months the chiefs of Sonn.Tset, organDed 
diligently a new nmshir of troojxs, and marching out in tlio 
following 5Iay to iSolwood Forest, was fosned ou»an appointed 
day by troops from {Somerset, ♦Wilts,* Hunts, *nii(l Dorset. On 
the next day he marched with his army against tbo North- 
men at Chipjienham, and, after one more night’s rent, came 
uprm them and defeated them in hatfh*. Then he Imiogfsl 
them, and, at the mid of a fortnight, tlireod froth them promises 
to depart, with ofler of as many* hostages* os ho would take. 
Their rdiii'f Ciithram at the same timt! declurotl his willingness 
to become a Chrifdian, and, Alfred being his godfather, he wtuf 

baptized with* all bis followers. Alfred agreed to leave to the 

^ .... 

^ )8j>eatk« of a dvilm tliscordiu 
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Northmen their colony in East Anglia, between which and his 
own territory there were settled boundaries that left to Alfred a 
considerable part of Mercia. The treaty was broken, and it is 
said by Norman writers that Kollo came over to help Guthmm 
in the breaking of it; but, on the whole, the Danes were 
thenceforth kept to their East Anglian settlement, where 
they lived by their industry and blended with the Tinglish 
people. 

So much of the earlier political history of Alfred belongs to 
the story of the formation of the English language, by account- 
ing for its later Scandinavian element. The rest of his reign 
belongs to the history of English literature. 

The influence of the Church at this period was conspicuous 
not in literature only. King Alfred’s laws, which include those 
of Ina, begin by taking laws of Moses from the Scripture, 
and pass to New-Testament ordinances, which are summetl up 
with the text, “Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them ; ” to which is added, “ By this one 
commandment man shall know whether ho does right, then he 
will require no other law-book.” 

Within twenty years the religious element in common laws 
Decay of and the influences of constant intercourse made Cliris- 
icaming. Dancs upou tlio Eastcm coast, but their 

assaults had broken up the active intellectual organisation of 
the Church at large, and Al/red load to lament ‘ “ that there are 
only a few on this side of the Humber who can understand the 
Divine Service, or even explain a Latin epistle in English ; 
and, I belieise, not many on the other side of the Humber 
either. But they are stf few, that indeed I cannot remember 
one south of the Thames when I began to reign.” Alfred 
strengthened his relations with Rome as the centre of religions 
life, and is even said by contemporary annals to have opened 
the first intercovfrse between England and India by sending, in 
fulfilment of a vow,*a mission with rich presents to the Christian 
colony supposed to have been founded in the remote East by the 
'-preaching of St. Thomas. Among his chief advisers and helpers 
in the revival of the English Church were Werdnth, of Wor- 


1 In4ho Preface to Ms Translation of the Hegula Pastoralis of Gregory I. 
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cester; Plegmund, another Mercian,. who was made Primate 
on the death of Archbishop Athelred in 890, and snr- xinwr* 
vived to the year 923 ; Grimbald, whom Alfred brought 
from among the Franks, and made Abbot of the Winchester 
New Monastery ; John the Old Saxon, sometimes confounded 
with John Erigena, who was brought from the monastery of 
Corvey^lb be established in a new monastery on the Island of 
Athelney ; and Asser, who became the king’s biographer. 

Asser, invited out of Wales, first came to the King at his royal 
scat of Dene (West or East Dean, near Cliiclicster), 
and being pressed wholly to cross the Severn and 
<ievote himself to the King’s .service, hesitated, he says of him- 
self, “to desert the holy s|)ot where I had boon born, educattxl, 
and consecrated, for the sake of worldly might and .splendour.” 
Tlnm Alfred urged tliat Aasor should be for six months of tln! 
year with tli(> King, and for tin* other six at his W'elsli monas- 
tery of St. David’s. The monk would not agree to that without 
the consent of his community, but jiromk'd to return to tin; 
King in six mouths with a .ssitisfuclory ans\v<‘r. In Wul<(,s ho 
was senztid with a fever, wluirehy he wa.s prevcmtinl from re- 
turning at tint stipulah'd time; AIfr<*d sent, therefon', rnes- 
sengers to sec'k him. It wa.s then agreed that it wonhl ho for 
the wcU-boLng of tlu? monastery tliat Ass(>r slioiild <livide his 
time between the King’s (JomJ and Kt. David’s. 'Pile King at 
first kept his new councillor for eight months, aiul, when he was 
resolved to go to Wah-s, gave him two mnnasteries with all that 
pertained to them, a costly silk pallium, and as luucli incense us 
a man could carry ; telling him that he Imd giverf him so litflo 
in order that hereafter he might*give him jnurA And the Jving 
gave him afterwards Exeter, with a parish (it was not at 4hat timcj 
a bishopric). Having made xAsser an abbot, Alfred made him 
also a bishop, of ^ what seo it is not sai<l ; but bo clitsl, in the year 
910, Bishop of Sherborne. In all ties the plan of'xVlfred 
was to re-establish monasteries as the nervous centres 
of hia kingdom, seats of thoi^bt, and of a true life. 

Through them he Iftjped to revive and spread the education of the 
entire people ? his wish being, as expretised in his own words,^ 

• 

‘ Pre&ce to hia TranslaRon of the lUsgula I’astondia. Ifodldaii MS. Hatton 2Q, 
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“ttat the whole body 9f free-bom youths in his kingdom, 
who possess the means, may be obliged to leam as long as 
they have to attend to no other business, until they can read 
English writing perfectly ; and then let those who are dedicated 
to learning and the service of the Church be instructed in 
Latin.” Alfred had made many efforts at self-instruction when 
Aiived’B he selected Asser as his tutor. He could 4bd, but 
Manual. doubtful whether he could write witli his own 

hand. “ One day,” says Asser, “ as we were both sitting in the 
royal chamber, conversing in the usual manner, it happened 
that I mentioned to liim a passage out of some book. After 
listening with eager attention and following me with great 
curiosity, he hastily took out the little book which he was in the 
habit of carrying with liim perpetually, and in w’hh.’h the daily 
lessons, psalms, and prayers were inscribed, which ho had been 
accustomed to read in his youth, and requested that I would 
insert the quotation in the book.” Asser prepared to write, 
but, finding the book everywhere filled with notes already 
made, suggested the beginning of a separate collection of the 
passages that pleased the King. “That is a good thought,” 
said Alfred. A quaternian, of four pieces of vellum doubled 
together, so that each made two leaves, or the whole made 
sixteen pages — then the usual form of the sheet of a book — 
was at once arranged, the passage entered, and before the 
end of the same day three other extracts had been atlded to 
it. The book grew at last to the bulk of a Psalter, and was 
called by the King liis Manual. It was known in the middle 
of the twelfth century, but no MS. copy of it has been found. 
Fragments that ‘have been quoted, especially by, William of 
Malmesbury, show that it must have contained, besides pas- 
sages from iatin authors, the King’s original notes on the 
early history of his own house and of his people, and, so far, 
his only origind work ; for aU King Alfred’s works that remain 
to us are translaitions, never literal, sometimes, indeed, with 
important additions, and usually coloured or varied more or less 
into harmony with his own mind and his practical and religious 
Anglo-Saxon purpose of diffusing useful knowledge. 

The most poptflar of th^se was his translation of Boethius 
■“On^the Consolation of Philosophy,” which is preserved in 
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two old manuscripts.* Anicius Manlius Torquatus Severinus 
Boethius, a Homan patrician, avIio was born between 
the year 470 and 475, and whose father, Consul in tho 
year 487, died during his youth, attained to the consulship 
liimself in the year 508 or 510, at which time he was occupying 
himself with a Commentary on the Predicaments of ArishHle. 
He held* also at Romo some other olffiice of note .in association 
with an evil-disposed colleague named Decoratus. He married 
Eusticana, the daughter of the Consular Symmachus, and his 
two sons were both named early to tho consulship. Boethius, 
distinguished for his learning, obtained higli confidence from 
the Emperor Theodoric, and used it for protection and assurance 
of the liberties of Rome. Ho n'sLstod the oppr('s.sions of tho 
strong men of the court, tho injiistico of Conigasfus, .and of the 
major-domo Triguilla, and made himself hated by (ht^ avaricutais 
tribe of the young courtiers whom htt ojtposed. He translated 
and wrote connnent4iri(!s upon nil Aristotle’s works, translated and 
edited also Plato, Endid, and Is’ icomnehus. It was afterwanls 
maintained that us a (Christian he entered fiercely into <‘onfro“ 
versies on behalf of tho Roman see, and was espijeiully vigorous 
against the Allans. This opinion, whieh appears in the opiming 
of King Alfred’s intrcMlnclion to his translation, helpiid to give 
jHipularity to the name of Boethius among ehnrchmcn, wdio 
seem to liavo used his Consob^lion of I’liilosciphy as a school- 
book in their monasteries. Tho sfo4-y w(*n(, as gi\en hy King 
Alfred, that Boethius “ observed tho manifold evil which tho 
King Theodoric did against Chrisleudom jpid against the Roman 
senators. He then calhsl to mind tin' ancibnt righfs whieh they 
had under tho Cmsars, their au^iimt lArds. T'lum began be to 
inquire and study in himself how lie might take, the kingdom 
from the unrighttsjus king, and hriug it nmler the power of the 
faithful and righteous men. lie therefore privabdy sent letters 
to the Caisar (Justinus) at Constantinople, which is the chief city 
of the Greeks and their king’s rKvel ling-place, because the 
Cmsar was of the kin of their ancient lords. Tliey prayed him 
ibftt, he would succour them with respect to their Christianity 

> In the Cotton Libnay, Otho A. VI, S«x. X. In the Bodleian, M§. 180, 
Sec. xn. 
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and their ancient rights. When the cmel King Theodoric dis- 
covered this, he gave orders to take him to prison, and there 
lock up.” This was the Church tradition. But the truth seems 
to be that Boethius lived and died a heathen philosopher, and 
that the writings against the Arians ascribed to him are by 

another hand. He himself states as the sole reason of his im- 

# 

prisonment his increasing influence in the state, and his zeal to 
advance the freedom and dignity of the senate, which had made 
the courtiers angry and the King suspicious. A senator, Al- 
binus, having been accused of lese Majesty, I jethius hurried to 
Theodoric, who was at Verona, and at his own peril maintained 
before him the cause of the senators. His enemies being then 
embittered, three courtiers, Caudentius, Ossilio, and Basilius — 
two of whom were themselves condemned to banishment — 
accused Boethius of treasonable ambition, and produced forged 
letters dilating on a hope that the old froedom of Korae would be 
recovered.* The property of Boethius was confiscated ; ho was 
deprived of his dignitie^ and sentenced, without hearing, to a 
banishment of forty miles fi’om Rome. Then followed the long 
imprisonment, during which ho wrote his Consolation, not of 
Christian hope, but of Philosophy, speaking to him through 
Wisdom and Reason. He was executed about the year 52i>, 
and Procopius tells how his widow Rusticana was reduced to 
beggary, and the Emperor Theodoric repented of his Judicial 
murder. The clergy, having used the name of Boethius to 
give weight to controversial writing, justified the popularity 
among themselves of ,his five books of the Consolation of Philo- 
sophy, in prdse mingled with verse, by canonizing him ns a Sfiint 
in the eighth century, a^Sd ass^ning tlie 23rd of October as the 
day of hSs mt^rtyrdom. 

But although the work was not that of a Christian, it was 
indeed worthy of honour among Christians. It was the mastery- 
piece of the l^t man of genius produced by ancient Rome. 
Boethius recognised in its ftrst be ok the wisdom of the God who 
rules the worl^ as the great sourfee of consolation; in the second 


* This account, given by Boethius himself, is sustained by the evidence of 
Procopius (lib. i.); but what the' Church of Borne , taught on the subject in 
King Shed’s time is still comm^y credited. . 
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book, that man in his worst misfortunes still possesses much, 
and that he should fix his mind on the imperishable ; in tho 
thiixi book, tliat God is the chief good, and can work no evil ; 
in the fourth book, that, as seen from above, only tho good are 
strong and happy while the evil suffer and are weak — also that 
we should count none happy or unhappy till we see tho end ; 
while tho fifth book reconciled tlio relation between God's know- 
ledge of what is necessary with the free will of mankind. This 
qtiestion of Providence and Will was apparently derived by 
Boethius from philosophical study of the Christian teaching at 
Kome, and so grafted on his Platonism. Of the legend that 
makes liim a Christian, it is enough to observe tliat in this work, 
from the depth of worldly ealuniity, he turns to exjdoro all 
sources of true conHolation, and does not name Christ, 

Both of the great esteem in wliieli the Consolation of HoiTliius 
was held by the Cliureh of the middle ag('s, and of the giuaii 
influeiK'o of the monastic schools. Dr. I^iuli finds (evidence in tho 
fact, that ‘‘as soon as a uewly-fonnod language Ix'gan toprcxhiei', 
we meet with a version <^f Boethius in it ; this is also tlie (*iiso 
with all Hie most aueiont remains of the old High tlennans, tho 
Pr()ven(;als, and the ISortlnTii French; even ('huiUMir formed 
liimsfdf upon it when h(3 gave Knglund its language. It was 
pr(jstu)t(Hl to th(^ Anglo-Saxons by their host |)ros() writer, their 
King himstdf,” Of tlio King'^fj treatment of his author’s text 
when his own heart was nmved to , utterance, the most faimous 
(‘xample is that in which ho thus expands one sentence of 
Boethius : * — 

‘‘Tho mind tlicn nnswcrol and fhns said : 0 Ufasfm, judcf'd tlnm knowcht 
fbut covtitousiK S.H, and tbc guatness of thin carUdy powor, novor well 
me, nor did i very nmeh yi-aru alVr iiiia fjartbly ^anUj«Vity, But 
nevertheless f was desirous of mateiials for the work wbicb f was coaimamlet,! 
to perform ; that Wiis, tliat 1 might hononrably and fitly guide and exervise 
the {wver which was committed to rae. Morcov’cr, thou knowi-st that no man 
cai) show any skill, or exercise or control any j>owor, without tools and materbils. 
There are of every craft the materials without which man omnot exorcia<i the 
craft. These, then, are a king's matepal and his tools to reign with ; that he 
have his land well jxjopled ; he must have head-men, and soldiers, and work- i 


^ The origiiial Vnteuco is, “ Turn ego, Bcis, inquair, ipsa miniinunD^ nohis 
ambitionem inoi'talium rerum fuissc domiiuitam : sed materiam gerendis rebus 
optavimaj^quo ne virtus tacita consenesaTet.” Lib. ii. Opening ProA 7. 
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men. Thou kuowest that without these tools no king can show his craft. 
Q'his is also his material that he must have beside the tools ; provision for the 
three classes. This is, then, their protision ; land to inhabit, and gifts and 
weapons, and meat and ale, and clothes, and whatsoever is necessary for the 
three classes. He cannot without these preserve the tools, nor without the 
tools accomplish any of those things which he is commanded to perform. 
Therefore I was desirous of materials wherewith to exercise the jx)wer, that my 
talents and fame should not be forgotten and hidden. For every craft and 
every power soon becomes old, and is passed over in silence, if it he without 
wisdom ; for no man can accomplish any craft without wisdom. Because 
whatsoever is done through folly, no one can ever reckon for craft. This is 
now especially to he said, that I wished to live honourably whilst I lived, and 
after my life lo leave to the men who were after me my memory in good 
works.” ^ 

There is some reason to doubt King Alfred’s autliorsliip of the 
metrical version of the pieces of Latin verse introduced by 
Boethius among his prose, the Metra of Boethius. Three of 
them are left as first translated into prose, while Alfred’s pre- 
face, and even the prose of his first chapter, seem to have 
been needlessly versified. 

Another of King Alfred’s labours for the enlightenment of his 
Aifrod'a countrymen was a translation of the Universal History 
orosiua. Owshis, fwm the Creation to the year a.d. 416. 

This book had long been in common and high repute by the 
familiar name of ‘ Orosius ’ among students and teachers in the 
monasteries ; and it retained its credit, so that, after the inven- 
tion of printing, it was one of the first works put into type, and 
appeared in numerous editions. The author was a Spanish 
Cliristian of the fifth century. Bom at Tarragona and educated 
ill Spain, hq crossed^^ over to Africa about the year 414, and 
received instruction fron^ St, Ajigustine upon knotty questions 
of the origin of the soul and other matters. In Augustine’s 
works are cofitained the Consultation of Orosius with Augus- 
tine on the Error of the Priscillianists and Origenists,” and a 
letter from Angnstine to Orosius against them. Augustine 
sent Orosius to consult Jerome, who was in Palestine; and? in 
his letter of introduction, ^id, Behpld, there has come to me 


* From the translation of Alfred’s Boethius, by the Bev.£. Pox, in vol. iii. 
(and l^&i) of the Jubilee edition of ^The Whole Works of King Allied the 
Great: with Preliminaiy Essays illustrative of the Hktory, Arts, and Manners 
of the’Uinth Century.’ Oxford ^d Cambridge, 1862. 
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a religions young man, in catholic peace a brother, age a 
son, in rank a co-presbyter, Orosius— of active talents, ready 
eloquence, ardent application, longing to be, in GotVs house, a 
vessel useful for disproving false and destructive doctrines, 
which have killed the souls of Spaniards tnucli more grievously 
than the barbarian sword their bodies.” In Palestine, towards 
the latter half of the year 415, Orosius attacked the Pelagians 
by wl’iting against them a treatise on Free and presenting 
a memorial against them to the Gouneil of Diospolis. It was at 
the request of St. Augustine tliat Orosius wrott^ his History. 
The sack of liome by Alarie having caused the ( ’Jiristians of 
Kome to doubt the efli(‘a(y of their faith, Angnsfiiu', wliile lio 
liimself wrote his 'He Oivitato Dei ’to show from th(3 history 
:)f the Church that the pK'acliing of tlie Gospel could not ang- 
uent the worlds nns<^ry, iiuated Orosius to show the same 
[hing in a c<>rnj)ejidiuTn of profane Iiistory also. Orosius began 
iiH work in th(» year 110, when Augustine had got through ton 
books of his, and la* iinislied it about the yt^ar <110. Like a 
LTOod ol(l-fusliioiU‘d (‘ontroversialist la^ made ^t>ry light of the 
irgunumt «lf t('iTor fiom the sa<‘h of Rome hy Alari(\ so repre- 
>>(‘ntiug th(‘ (went th«il King Alfred, in his tianslatiou, thus 
ibiidged tlx* detail : — 

“ Aln.^, (ho nicst ( luiritiiii nml lla nnKl<st of Kings, snkel Homo with ao 
iltlc violcnu, thit li<‘ no nun vl^ouM Ik s>l»un, iiiul tliit nothinj; should 

betaken omy'*- injured lint was in the (hiytlus. Suun a(tu* that, on tho 
tljird dav, lhc\ wnit out ol the (it} ol their own accord Thcru waij not a 
Jiu^le house hiunt hv their urdoi.” 

» 

In translating and adapting this lns)k totlio uses ‘of his time 
King Alfre<l did not trouble liinSoIf at tdl witli its old ecrle- 
siafetical character, as what ‘Pope Chdasins f. had called ti book 
written “ with wonderful brevity against hoatlicn perversiona.’* 
l/)oking to it exclusively as a digest of historical and geogra> 
|)hical information, Alfred abridged, omitted, ^imitated, added, 
with*a single regard to his purpose o5 producing a text-book of 
^at class of knowledge. Omitting the end of the fifth book 
jmd the beghming of the sixth, and so running two books into 
E»ne, he made the next and last book the sixth instead of the 
fcventb, as it is in the^ original. 

r rhe h^ory of Ortmns itself is bald, coniosed, but it was'en. 

VOL. I. 2 » 
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ricHed and improved by Allred’s addition to the first book of much 
new matter, enlarging knowledge of the geography of Europe, 
which he calls Germania, north of the Rhine and Danube. Alfred 
adds also to the same book geographical narratives taken from 
the lips of two travellers. One was Ohthere, a Norwegian, who 
sailed from Halgoland on the coast of Norway, round the North 
Cape into the White Sea, and afterwards made a second voyage 
from Halgoland to the Bay of Christiana, and thence to Slesvig. 
The other traveller was Wulfstan, who sailed in the Baltic, from 
Slesvig in Denmark to Truso in Prussia. These voyages were 
taken from the travellers* own lips. Of Wulfstan*s, the narra- 
tive passes at one time into the form of direct personal narration 
— “Wulfstan said that he went .... that he had .... And 
then we had on our left the land of the Burgundians [Born- 
holmians], who have their own king. After the land of the 
Burgundians we had on our left,” &c. The narrative of the 
other voyage oj)ens with the sentence, Ohthere told his lord. 
King Alfred.” ^ These three additions to Orosius — the Descrip- 
tion of Europe, the two voyages of Ohthere, and the voyage of 
Wulfstan — may be considered Alfred’s own works. 

The Description is the King’s own account of Europe in his 
time, and the only authentic record of the Germanic nations, 
written by a contemporary, so early as the ninth century. 

Ohthere was a man of grealj wealth and influence in Norway 
as wealth was there reckoned ; for he had (300 reindeer, in- 
cluding 6 decoy-deer; but though accounted one of the first 
men in the land, h^^ had only 20 horned cattle, 20 sheep, and 
20 swine. ‘ The little that he ploughed he ploughed with horses, 
and his chief revenue was in'^tribute of skin and bone from the 


* * A Description of Europe, and the Voyages of Ohthere §nd Wulfstan, 
written in Anglo-Saxon by King Alfred the Great ; with his account of tlie 
Mediterranean islands, of Africa, ,and of the History of the Worid to the year 
B.O. MCCCCXIIL,*chiefly takpn from Orosius; containing a fac-simil^f copy 
of the whole Anglo-Saxon text from the Cotton MS., and also from the first 
part of the Lauderdale MS.— a prinfcd Anglo-Saxon Text, based upon these 
MSS,, and a literal English Translation and Not^s. By the Rev. Joseph 
Boswortb, DJD., &c.’ London, 1855. The single ohjection^to this very valuable 
woijt is that only fi^ty copies of it were prin^. Dr. Bosworth has, however, 
since incorporated all his inforn&flon in an admirable dght shilling edition for 
the general stuideait of Alfred’s Orosius. London, 1858. 
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Hnns, The fame of his yoyages attracted to him the att^tion 
of King Alfred. He said that he dwelt ‘"Korthmost of all 
northmen/" in Halgoland ; and wishing to find out how far the 
land lay due north, and whether any man dwelt north of him, 
— ^for the sake also of taking the walnises, ** which have yery 
good bone in their teeth ; of these teeth they brought some to 
tho King ; and their hides are very good for shij>-rt>ps/’ — ho 
sailed nortliw^ard. Ohthero may have obtained some of his 
wealth by whale-fisliing. He says that in liis own (‘ountry is 
tho best whalo-luinling ; tboy are oight-and~f<irty t^lls long, and 
the largest fifty oils long ; ” of these lie said “ that he was one 
of six who killed sixty in two days ; nu^aning, no douht, that his 
vessel was one of six. The northward voj nge he desc^ribes was 
by the coast of Norway, and romul (he Nortli (\ipe into the 
White Hea. He relates only what ho saw. “The Biannians/’ 
lie says, ^Hold him many stories boll) about tlu'ir own land and 
about the countries which were around ilnuu, but he knew not 
what was true, because Ik? did Jiot sei‘ it liiinsellV Ohtlu'rc’s 
second voyage was to the south. ah»ng the wi st and south otiast 
of Norway to the Hay of Christiana, tliencc. to Slesvig. 

Wulfstan was perhaps a dutlaiuku*, and liis voyage was <'oii- 
fined to tlie Haltic. N<‘itlier his a<‘couut, Jior tliut of ()htli(‘re, 
contradicts the <»pinioii tlnm ht‘Id, that Scandinavia was a large 
island, and tho (Julf of Hotluiii. (!\\aner T<ake flowed into 
the North Sea. From Wulfstan we have the following parti- 
culars of the way of life and burial aiinuig tlic Ksthoniiuis: — 

• 

Wulfatan^n Account of the EaMnians. 

• ♦ 1 • 

Eatliouia is very lar.y:e, nnd tliere aro many tewrui, ami every k?wa Ihere 
is a king. Tln-rc is also muck liuTuy and jlslujjg. 'Flie kingtaud tho 
rieh€aBt men drink mare’s milk, but th(‘ poor and the slave? drink nit?a(U 
There is very muck war among ikem; and tiien" is no ale brewed by tho 
Estbonians, but there is mead enough. Tlierc is also a cuslom with the 
Esthonians, that when a man is dead he lies in his house, finbamt, with his 
kindr^ and frionda a month —ROtnetimes tw<j ; and tbe,*king and other men 
of high rank, so much longer according to their wealth, remain uiiburnt some* 
times half a year, and lie alx)ve ground in their bouses. All tb© while the 
body is within, there mi&t b© drinking and 8i>ort« to tho day on which ho 
is burnt. • 

** Then, the same day, when they wish to bear him.to^he pile, they dtvide 
his property which is left after the drinking axid sports, into five or six parts, 
sometime into more, as the amount of his property may be. Then they lay 

2d2 
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the lillest ^rt of it within one mile from the town, then another, then the 
tliird, till it is all laid, within the one mile, and the least part shall he nearest 
the town in which the dead man lies. All the men who have the swiftest 
horses in the land shall then bo assembled about five or six miles from the 
proiKjrty. Then they all run towards the property, and the man who has the 
swiftest horse comes to the first and largest part, and so each after the other, 
till it is all taken ; and be takes the least part who runs to the profjerty nearest 
the town. Then each rides away wdth the property and may keep it all ; and, 
therefore, SAvift horses are there uncommonly dear. \Vhen his property is 
thus all sjKJnt, then they wirry him out, and bum him with his weapons and 
clothes. Most amunonly they spend all his wealth with the long lyiinx of the 
dead within, and what they lay in the way, which the strangers run for, and 
take away. 

is also a cushjra with the Esthonians that tlicro men of every tribe 
must bo burned ; and if any one find a single bone uiiburnt, they shall make 
a great atonement. Tlierc is also among the Esthonians a jiower of producing 
Cold, and therefore the dead lie there so long and decay not, bcc<ause they bring 
the cold u|)oii them ; and if a man set two vats full of ale or of water, they 
cause that cither shall bo frozen over, whether it be summer or winter.” 

lliis is tlio only full detail of manners in King Alfred’s usually 
condensed geographical digest.’ 

To his English version of tho general history of Orosius, 
Aifvpd’a Alfred added a translation into tho iiativo tongue of 
what was incomparably tho best history of his own 
country extant, tho Ecclesiastical History, which, as the reader 
has soon, is, in fact, also a general political history, of Bede. 


* The MSS. of Orosius are tho I.aiKlerdalc, written in the end of the ninth* 
century, and the Colton, which Dr. Bosworth thinks is a ct^py from tho 
Lauderdale, in tho tentlt. Qlie Ijauderdale MS. has been described by Dr. 
Bosworth in a short history, of which only 24 copies vrero printed for private 
circulation, but of which thb substbnee is included in the introduction to his 
student’i edition of Orasius. It is named after its former possessor, the Duke 
of Lauderdale,* the royalist, who was taken prisoner at the battle of Worcester 
in 1051, and became Secretary of State, President of the Council, High Com- 
missioner of Scotland, and (in 1672) Duke of Lauderdale, after the Eestoration. 
Ill 1677 Dr. GeArge Uickes, the ^jhief student of Anglo-Saxon and nortliera 
languages in his da/, went >yitl^ lAuderdale to Scotland as his chaplaiif; and 
in 1688 Hickea first included in a catalogue of Anglo-Saxon MSS. the 
Lauderdale Orosius, mentioning incidentally that it was formerly the property 
of Dr, John Dee, the astrologer* Dee spent fiOOOf. on MSS., and died 
enforced many times to sell some book or other to buy his dinner with.” 
In JVanle/s Catalogue Hickes’s title of Lauderdale MS, is preserved. The 
Duke of Lauderdale married irfto the family of TJollemache, and the present 
own^ of the MS. is John ToUpmache, Es^., of Eelmingham Hall, Suffolk* 
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The King’s name does not occur in the translation, and there is 
no introduction nrritten by liim. But Archbishop JElfric and 
William of Malmesbury both assign the translation to King 
Alfred; and the adoption of a mistranslation — Maximus im- 
perator creatus est, the Emperor was bom — shows that tho 
compilers of the Saxon Chronicle, soon after the year 800, 
read Bede in this Anglo-Saxon version. In translating Bede, 
Alfred, as usual, regarded only his own purpose ; and, ns he 
wrote for his own people, he omitted details al)Out the church 
affairs of the Scots and the church of York, documents also aiut 
letters of bishops and iwpes, bjit ho did not omit a word from 
the history of the first Christian Idngs of Wessex. It is remark- 
able, however, and almost discnslits his authoi-ship of tho trans- 
lation, that he does not add a feet from his ow'ii fuller know- 
ledge of tho history of the country over whieh ho ruhsl. 

Alfred’s other translations were theological. I’ope Cregory 
the Great was, in and before his day, a favourite writer ; 
his influence indeed was eou.siderHl)l(' n|Hm much early Ivion'h” 
religious literaturt!. At the beginuiug of his I’mili- 
fnaito, Avhcu 'roproachi'd with having wished to esea|)o by flight 
fcoin his election to the papal see, he wixiht tht> ‘ Ucgula I’as- 
toralis,’ collecting many things sent1ere<! in difl'eront plnees 
through his works, to show what tho iniiul of a tnie Kj)iritual 
pastor ought to Isi. Tlu* refonnajory synods under ( 'liarlemagno 
adopted this lawk as the law of their ijn'occetlings for iinjirovc- 
incnt of the c<'c!csiasticul profession, and King Alfred translated 
it for England as Gregory’s Book oti the Ca^ o of the S(ml. 'J’ho 
translation was made at soiiio time ufti:r the year KDU, luded, 
tho King says, not only by As.s«’*r,*Grinil5ald, amf .lohn, but alw) 
by his Archbishop Plogmnnd. This is the most Ij^ral'of his 
translations ; and it is in the preface t(j it that .-VJfred sots forth 
the decay of learning in his kingdom, and his dcssire for its true 
restegntion. The prefm'e is foUowedr by a poeti^l'introiluction ; 
and a metrical appendix to the boflk also agrees with tho 
purport of the preface. At tbd re<|U 08 t of Alfred, Werfrith, 
bishop of Worcester* translated also an ahridgioont Gregory’* 
of the popular ‘ Dialogues ’ of Gregory with hls^ friend *’**'***“*• 
Deacon Peter, sotting forth the leg'inds of Italian saints, ^nd 
giving its first shape to the doctrine of^Purgatory. 
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An Anglo-Saxon translation and abridgment of St. Angnstine’s 
^^ngi®. Soliloquies, written before he was a great contxover- 
AntJioto»r. sialist, in which Beason speaks to him as she spoke to 
Boethius, and treats of salvation by faith, hope, charity, and 
striving after truth, is known as ‘ Tlio Anglo-Saxon Anthology,’ 
of which the only MS.,' tom and defective, ends with the words, 
“ here end the sayings that King Alfred chose from the books 

which we call There is no reference elsewhere to this 

as one of Alfred’s works ; and the assertion of the copyist is 
doubted. 

Many works not Alfred’s were ascribed to him ; among, them 
a book of Proverbs, of which Alfred is the hero, settiiier 

lYovcrbfl, &C. . a n ^ 11 n 1 • 1 

lortli Ilow at beaford, at iin assombly of bisliojis, 
ficholars, carls, and knights, King Alfred, the Slieplierd and 
Darling of England, presided, and uttered in detiydied souleiuu's 
a series of proverbial admonitions, Avhicli arc given, each with 
the prefix of ‘‘ Thus sayc^th Alfred.” In the thirtieth seed ion ho 
addresses proverl»s to his son, who is not named, d’ho book 
probably belongs to the twelfth century, and was poimlar during 
the middle ages, not only in England but also in other ( Terimuiic. 
countries. There were ascadbed to him also translations of tla^ 
Parables and of the Fables of iEsop; and there is an misub- 
stantial late tradition that ho wrote a treatise upon Hawking, 
founded probably on Asset’s ftatemont that he took pains to 
establish and support falc^.mers and fowlers of all kinds* 

With very much more probability has been ascribed to King 
The^Angio- Alfred aiul his counsellor Pleginund the substantial 
ciironicio. cStablishuIent of that record of national history known 
as the Saxon or Angfo-Saxem Chronicle. There are several 
manu^ript^of the Clironicle. The earliest^ ends with year 8UJ ; 
is in the handwriting of the ninth century ; and may bo tlie 
original from wliieh entries were supplied to monasteries in 
which expert scribes multiplied copies of tlie record. The. nar- 
rative becomes full after the year 853, or soon after the date 
of Alfred’s birth. It is also stkted in the old French chronicle 
of Geoffrey. Gaimar, written in the twelfiii century, that King 

* MS. Cottoii, Yitellius, A. 15. ^ 

* In Corpus Christ! Coll S. xi. 
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Alfred had at Winchester a copy of a chronicle iastoned by 
a chain, m that all who wished might read. Asset also in- 
corporates much of tlie matter of the Chrouiclo from the years 
845) to 887, in liis Life of Alfred. 

The Chronicle, which l)egins, after a brief account of IWtain, 
with Cflesar’s invasion, was continued to the accession of Henry 11 m 
in the year 1154, and shares witli Bede's Histoiy the first place 
among authorities for early English history. The extant copies 
are all evidently l)a8(id upon a single text ; but there is no record 
of the source of this. It can only be (‘onjcctured that from 
monasteries in dilferent parts of England local annals were sent 
to the monastic liead-quartc^rs of a national lustoriographer, who 
at the end of each year amipiled a short summary of its his- 
tory. Of the text of this suninmry copies vv»*ro }>robahly made 
by his brethren for distribution among other ndigious hrmscs; 
ami thus every possi'ssor of the (jlinmii’le miglit add t(^ it year 
by year, in an auth<uiti(‘nb;d form, <‘acb yearV instalment of the 
story of the nation. Juterpfdaficuis o(»cnr, c‘S|u»(‘iully in one of 
the latest and jut^st eardc-ss i)f the scv<*n e^jtant copies;* but as 
ii rnliJ, fri»m Alfred’s time downwaols, the entiaVg are contem- 
porary ; although it is not until honu* tinnwilba* the (’onijUest 
that they begin to sluov any vuriatieuK in the Anglo-Saxoti 
tongue. 1’hc laltjr citfrics, however, veay strongly indi<ai.to th6 
breaking up of the pure Anglo-Saxon/' 


* Cottea MSS. Deinilian A. viii. ‘4 writtf-n whelly in of 

tin; rilh conturj-. 

^ I’ho texts of all the MSB. Aw ^veii entire ui lh(», of tlwn Anglo- 

S^vKou Clironicie, recently publishwl itw of aij4 MeaioriaU 

piiMijihii*! uiaior the Direction of the Master of the itolia. ^I‘ho Aii.-s'lth-Saxort 
Chronicle, acconling t<j the Hcveral ori^^Lnai authoritiea. K'iifced with a Traiia* 
Ul ion liy Benjamin Thorpe. Vob 1. Original Texts, VoL IL Tramlatiou/ 
London, IBtil. This h now the standanl edition. Tfm Chronicle W'as first 
]>\ihlisbed at Camhntlge, in folio, froni collation of two MSB. in Aijgh>-Baxo«, 
wMh a i^tin tmnsUtiun by Abniham Wheloc, in 1^4, It was nextediUjd 
in 1692, at <)xford, by Edmund Gibiion, jiltcrwurds Bishop of liOiuion, from 
culLatioa with three other MBB., anit with a new Latin translation, prefacc^^ 
notes, and indexes, hi lH2d the Rev. Jannrs Ingram, B.IX, afterwards Pre^ 
«ident of Trim tjoli. Oxford, published a text enlarged by collation of all the 
known MSB,, w'lih an Engliah ti'ansktion, preface, noto, indexes, and brief 
grammar of Anglo-Saxon. An edition of ^be 1 hvouiefo (kwu to ibedS^eritnan 
Conquest, with an English translaiiun, by the late Mr, Richard was 
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King Alfred died on the 28th of October, 901, at the of 
fifty-three, after a reign of twenty-nine yeara and six months.^ 
The authenticity of Bishop Asset’s Life of Alfred has been 
As«CT’$Lif« altogether denied by Mr. Thomas Wright,® and chiefly 
of Aifted. npQQ tjjg following gTOunds : that his account of himself 
and of the manner of his coming to Alfred’s court is improbable ; 
that the writing of such a work by Asset in the vigour of the King’s 
lifetime — when he was in his forty-fifth year — appears strange ; 
that internal evidence shows the book to be a compound of 
history and legend. The Life consists of two parts : 1, a histo- 
rical chronicle from 851 to 887, corresponding with the Saxon 
Chronicle for those years, which probably, says Mr. Wright, 
was not in existence till long after Alfred’s death; 2, a few 
personal anecdotes of Alfred grafted on the Chronicle at the 
years 866 and 884, but without particular reference to them, at 
the conclusion. The chronological entries cease at the year 
887, although the author says that he was writing in 893. The 
interpolated stories, it is argued, are legends that could not 
have been written in Alfred’s time. There are inconsistencies. 
In one part Alfred is said to have been cured of his painful 
disease by prayer to St. Neot, at the age of forty ; in a later 
page it is said that he continued to be subject to it in his forty- 
fifth year, at tlie time of writing. It is further argued that there 


jnibliBhod in folio by ro 5 nil autbority, in 1848, among the Monnmonta Historica 
Britanuica. Of the MSS. the ohlfest, alrea<ly cited, is at Cambridge ; one that 
belonged formerly to Peterborough is in tho Bodleian (Laud. 636), and the 
rest are all among the Cotton MSS. of the British Museum (Tib. A. vi., Tib, 
B. I., Til). B. IV., Tib. A. ni.-r-a single leaf, DoA, A. viii. 2, and Otho B. xi. 2). 

* Tho life of King Alfred shojjld bo i;pad by help of his German biographer, 
Dr. Rcinhold Pauli, whoso book has been twice translated into English. There 
is ‘ The I, ilk of King Alfred, by Dr. Rcinhold Pauli. A Translation revised 
by the author. Edited by Thomas Wright.’ London, 1852 ; and there is, as 
a volume of Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, ‘The Life of Alfred the Great, 
Translated from the^Gemvan of Dr. R. Pauli. To which is appended Alfred’s 
Anglo-Saxon version o| Orosius, with a literal English Translation, and an 
Anglo-Saxon Alphabet and Glossary, by B. Thorpe.’ London, 1858, This 
cheap volume is valuable to the student^ because it not only contains, with a 
^translation, tbe Anglo-Saxon text of Alfred’s Ortsius, but it baa the now rare 
merit of giving tho text in tbe old letters with which it is durable to become 
familiar, 'fbere is also a digest of A.-S. grammar and a glcMsary, so that the 
whole forms a very useful text-boojf for the learner. 

> ‘ ffipg. arit. lit.’ pp. 406-412. 
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has been evident nse of a Life of St. Neot, which there is reason 
for believinf^ was not written until 974. Another work, com- 
piled from the Sason Chronicle, is called the Chronicle of St. 
Neot’s, which has also been called Asset’s Annals; this work 
and the Life of Alfred were, Mr. Wright thinks, both written by 
a monk of St. Neot’s about the end of the tentli century. By 
this later writer he believes that the Life of Alfred was con- 
structed out of current tradition, the Saxon Chronicle and 
legends in the Life of St Neot, The St Ncot mentioned in 
this argument was a kinsman of King Alfred’s, who, first bred to 
arms, renounced the world, taught at Glastonbury, visited Home, 
desiring pious solitude became a hermit in the woods of Corn- 
wall, after seven years visited the Pope again, returned to his 
hermitage, converted it into a small monastic house, of which he 
was tho first abbot, whore also ho is said to have been soinotirafjs 
visited by, Alfred, and died in 877. In 074 his Inmes were 
carried to the newly-founded monastery of St. NcotV, Jlunting- 
donsliire, ami after this date his Jafe was written. 

J)r. Pauli nspresetits the Iwjst form of mom prevahmt opinion, 
in arguiag that tho Life we have is Assf'r's work, with in- 
t<T])olntions, 'riiere is no good MS. of Asser’s I;ife of A1 fre< I ; 
the most ancient, which was of tho tenth confiin', wns burnt in 
tile fire at the (otton library. But nine years before that lire, 
Avhieli ix'curred in 17.‘JI, Wise’s jalition of Asser was published 
w ith coHiitiona of the originaL* From this, Dr. Pauli argues, we 
learii tliat tho early MS. did not contain those passages, found iri 
tho others, which have boon most strongly suspecttMl. These 
have lK!i.>n taken frojii the St. Neot’s Clironicle.or Annals of 
Asser, a laid compilation from* the Saxon Chronicle, joined 
l(*g<?nds lohdly at variance with history. Such addiljtais, it is 
ol)8erved, found their way into tho MS., which Vas completed 
very late in the sixteenth centuiy, and by neglect or design was 
admitted into Archbishop Parkers edition of 1574. Thus it is 
tSat the contents of the edition of,the tenth century arc known 
to us only from the criticism yf Wise. 

Again, argues Dr. Pauli, it is known that Florence of Worcester 
jntr^nced the larger part of Asset’s biography into hisChronicle. 
The Chronicle agrees with the bioCTaphy wdrd for word-w Asser 
noticing once meiftioned as theaumority. Did Flormice entirely 
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follow Asset, or in the annalistic part did he and Asset both 
follow the Saxon Chronicle ? Asset, when writing the life of the 
King in 803, codd consult the Chronicles as far as the year 890 •' 
his annalistio part extends, in fact, to the year 887. Dr. Pauli 
then points out that of the biographical details in Asset, which 
are episodes of various lengths and imperfect in many places, 
there are some which Florence repeats partly word for word, 
omitting the introductory phrases and now and then shortening 
his text towards the end. Thus are to be found repeated, as 
parts of the original biography, the relation of Alfred’s descent ; 
of his youth and desire for learning; his marriage; his bodily 
infirmities and family ; detail of the learned men at his Court ; 
Asser’s own position with the King ; Alfred’s studies, illness, cares 
of state, religious foundations, love of justice. But there are not 
to be found the later legends, of Alfred’s ship-building in 877, 
of his residence with the cowherd at Athelney, and, of course, 
there is nothing about tlie origin of the University of Oxford. 
Dr. Pauli adds to his argument, of which I have given only the 
main points, that the frequently-recurring addition of the Celtic 
names of different places to the Saxon and Latin names,' make 
it evident that a Briton — and who else could it be but Asser of 
Wales? — ^wrote the original work. 

‘ Asser, with readers at St. David’s in liis mind, writes, “ Thomsaetas were 
called Durngneis,” “ Eaxanceastre was called Cairwisc,” “ Solwndu, Mlvamagna, 
Coit maur,” &c. ‘ 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Charlemaoxe’s effort to inform with knowledge tUo rough 
vigour of nn untamed people was more hojxtful than Knowi«igo 
that of Alfred, when he laboured to restore a scholarship 
alretidy fallen to decay. But, after all, the chief hdmur of Alfred 
was not so much to restore as to distrihiito. There was an end 
of the feast of learning. I'he wild Northmen had broken up tho 
tables and dispersed the company ; but tlmre remaintd tho meats 
on which they had been feasting, ami the most 8ul)stantial of 
these Alfrfal, having gathered up, was diligcJit in lalsnir to divide 
among his pr^ople. To this ejnl temded his work ns u translator 
of good knowledge out of Latin into the common tongue, and if 
lie could <io little towards the restoration of a lettensl Church, 
he did nmoli. towards the formation of a more instrnctiMl laity. 
'I'liero was after Alfred’s time more lueadth of i.-ulture in the 
sturdy and right-minded raee tJiat not long afterwards looked 
liack to him as Kngland’s l.hirling, though the days wore gone 
that had produced an Anglo-i^axon CuMlmon. I’nblic iiitclligcuco 
advanced, while from causes within itself the (ihurcli, as an 
exponent of the natiiui’s mind, lost [lower. 

For whatever hopfj there might havg been of a recovery of the 
ohl frtie intelleotnal energy within tlio Church waft sfM>u destroywl 
by the predominant energy *of Dfinstan, who with his friend 
Ethelwold — ^two men of equal age, firm teJlow-lulxiMrers — gave 
Church reform a faLil twist towaiils the nurrf>west monasticism 
of the Benedictine Rule. 

Ethelwold, who has l>ecn lytllcd tho Father of Monks, was 
born in the reign of Edwanl the iilder ; tlierefore, not m p- 
later than the year 925. He was a favourite of Ring K«i»iw«>ia. 
Athelstane, and Aras ordained priest at the same time as I)Da8t&. 
When Duniltan, A.D. 947, became at the age of two-and-twenty 
abbot of Glastonbpry, Etlmlwold became a monk in his 4btabliah< 
ment. Afterwards, to prevent Ethelwold from carrying his zeal 
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and learning into France, the small mined abbey of Abingdon 
was given to him, with lands and gifts for its re-establishment. 
The new abbey was completed in the year^SO, and three years 
afterwards its abbot was consecrated Bishop of Winchester by 
Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury. Ethelwold then turned 
out of the monasteries the secular priests, who, like the English 
clergy of the present day, lived under no rule of celibacy, 
and introduced in their place monks from Glastonbury and 
Abingdon, then the sole centres of the strict monastic rule. He 
was the zealous establisher of a nipping monasticism, and a great 
builder of churches. He bought and rebuilt the ruins of Medes- 
hamstead, since called Peterborough, Thomey and Ely Nunnery, 
and he rebuilt Winchester Cathedral, which was then consecrated 
by Dunstan to St. Swithun in the presence of King Ethelred 
and of nine bishops. 

Translation of the bones of saints, and the ascribing of miracles 
ix'geiitbof to their shrines, were at this time means vigorously 
swituun. tijQ p^pie strongly to the Churcli. 

Legendary histories of saints became common, and there has 
lately been published an interesting Anglo-Saxon fragnlent of a 
string of Legends, setting forth why Ethelwold, having translated 
the bones of Swithun, dedicated to him the new Minster, which 
remained dedicated to that saint until Henry VIII. ordered the 
name of the Holy Trinity to be substituted. Used as waste 
parchment, at the beginning qf the sixteenth century, in binding 
a Register for the Chapter Library at Gloucester, six leaves of 
tenth century manuscript were set aside more than thirty years 
ago by a minor «canon and a librarian, to be shown to Mr. Sharon 
Turner when he came, as he did once a-year, that way. They 
were pronounced by him to be portions of an Anglo-Saxon 
Homily or Homuies. The leaves were put aside and lost for a 
time, Wt re-discovered as loose leaves in a thin portfolio when in 
1860 the British ‘Association met at Gloucester. They wer^ 
then examined and described by the Rev. John Earle, late Oxford 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon, and edited by him next year for 
publication, both in facsimile as photozincographs, and with the 
text printed in modern letters, translated literally, minotated and 
provided with an Essay on St. Swithun. Three Of the six leaves 
I refer to the story of St. Maria Egyptiaca, and do not especially 
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concern this narrative ; the other tiureo are two fragments of the 
legends that were officially collected by the bishop, with his 
secretary sitting by, even the learned Landferth, from over the 
sea, who wrote it down in Latin.‘ 

When a full case had been made out, by cvideui'c of miracles, 
it was laid before the fortunate King Edgar, who ordered that 
the translation should take place with proper pomp ; and Swithun, 
who had been more than a century earlier Ethelwolf’s prede- 
cessor as Bishop of Winchester between the years 852 and 8(»2, 
was removed from the burial-place he had chosen for himself on 
the north side of his old church of Peter and Paul, in the ground 
between that and the fine wooden belfry be had built. Matthew 
of Westminster says that Bishop Switlmu “onlered bis house- 
hold that they should inter his corpse outside the church, whore 
the feet of passeiigoi-s and the droppings livun the eavos would 
beat ujwn it.” But when the translation was dc.'sired by Ethel- 
wold, the .saint — as the newl^published Anglo-Saxon fmgmont 
tells us— appeared iu a drea*to a dwropit old smith and bade 
him go to a prit'st of Swithuu’s kin, namtsl Endsige, who bad 
b(!ea ejc’i'tod with othors fi\»in Dldnfinsler by Bishop Ethelwold, 
and was then settled at Winchilcombc. 'J’he smith was to bid 
J'ladsigo go to Bishop Ethelwold, asking that he would himself 
open ,Swithun’s burial-place and bring hia boiu‘S to the new 
church. Tiie smith, it is said, being unwilling to act on the 
prompting of a dream, was ?hrico,exhorteil, and told that for a 
sign the iron ring in the stone over ,Swithurrs tomb would 1 h) 
found to give way at the first tug. The smith tried the ring 
timidly, and it came out of the stone as if the .atone wen* sand, 
lie put it back, trod it down, •and itf held tif^ht again. Eadsige, 
who had until then shunned Ethelwold and his monfes, returned 
within two years to the Jlinster, and remaiueJl in it until his 
death. A humjvbacked man lost at the holy grave his hump, 
A sick man, carried to the burial-place, watciied there till near 

' ‘Gloucester Fragments, 1. fac-simile of some Leaves in SaxcsiHaad- 
writijjg on Saint Sw^tbun, copied by photozincography at the Ordnance Surety 
Office, Southanpton, and published with Elucidations and an Essay by John 
Earle, H.A., Rector of Swanswick, late Fellow ami ^'utor of Oriel C<|)ltege, and 
ProfesKir of Aikglo-Siazoa in the Universfly of Oxford.’ London, 1^1. 
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davm. “ Then he fell adeep, and the worshipful tomb, as seemed 
to them all, was all rocking. And to the sick man it seemed as 
if one of his shoes were being tugged from' off his foot And he 
suddenly afljpke. He was then healed through the holy Swithun. 
And they sought the shoe very diligently ; but no man was able 
to find it there ever.” The sick were healed at the rate of from 
three to eighteen a-day. It was not easy to get into the Minster 
for the press of diseased people in the ' burial-ground. Three 
blind women came from the Isle of Wight, with a dumb boy for 
guide. The women and the boy were healed. “The old church was 
all hung around with crutches, and with cripples' stools from one 
end to the other, oji either wall, of them that there were healed ; 
they could not, however, even so put up half of them . . , and 
wo say, in sooth, that the time was happy and winsome in Anglc- 
cyn, then when King Eadgar furthered Christendom and many 
monasteries were raised, and his kingdom was dwelling in peace.” 
Of this sort was the case presented to the King in favour of 
translation, and to the people in ^vour of worship, within Ethel- 
wold’s newly-built church. It may be observed, in the passage 
just quoted out of the ‘ Gloucester Fragments,’ that Eadgai'’8 
people, West-Saxons, are called Angle-cyn, Angles ; at the same 
time the four western counties of Cornwall, Devon, much of 
Somerset and Dorsetshire, unwillingly dependent upon Wessex, 
were the Wcalh-cyn (Stranger-race), or Welsh of the West — the 
country across the Severn being 6aid to belong to the North 
Wealh-cyu or North Welsh. ' 

Ethelwold had also a mechanical turn, which he applied, of 
course, with alhhis otheae powers to the main purpose of his life. 
He made “a certain wheel full ^f bells, which he called the 
golden wh^el, on account of its being plated with gold. This he 
directed to be blrought forward and turned round on feast days, 
to excite greater devotion.” ' A freatise of Ethelwold’s is extant 
upon the squaring»of the circle® and in accordance with his chief 
and constant labour,' he traneiJated into Anglo-Saxon St. Ben^ 

** Re^t. Abendon. in the Monasticon, here quoted through Mr. Wright’s 
* Biog. Brit. Lit.,’ a work from which I take information about several minor 
writers. , ^ 

a Bodleian MS. IHgby, No. 83, fol.‘24. ' 
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diet’s Rule of a Monastic Life.* The Saxon Chronicle calls 
Ethelwold “ the benevolent bishop.” When there were famine 
and pestilence in his diocese, he caused the sacred vessels of 
his church to be broken up to feed the poor. H^lso made 
Winchester famous as a place of instruction, by the eager 
pleasure with which ho was said to teach, and his gootl sense in 
reading to the pupils in their own tongue Latin books of informa- 
tion. ®thelwold died in the year 984, with his friend Duustan 
sitting by his bed. 

Dunstan, nephew of Atbehn, Archbishop of (’antorbury, and 
of Alfheh, Bishop of Winclicstor, was born near Glas- , 

, ^ TT 1 IHmstan. 

tonbury in the year 92o. He wasj taufxlit at (jlasteu- 
bury, received the tonsure tJiere, and afterwards was presented 
at Canterbury by his uncle AtJielm to Kin<( Athclstane. lie 
lived fur a time at Court, wliere ho made rfri(^nds and found 
oneinios. n.dired — a young man of eighteen or nineteen — 

to tlie liouso of the uncle who wa.s .Hishup of Winchester; fell 
passionately in love, and wiiflcsl to marry ; was opposcMl by 
exhortations to celibacy ; tofik fever, and was told tliat the fever 
WHS a juitgimuit on his ]ias8i()ns; recoven^d, and shut himself up 
in a cell by the wall of Wiuelu'ster {1iun*h, half sunk lx*lovv the 
ground and hardly liigh enough to suH\‘r him to stand nj)righl. 
There he mipIoytHl himself with study; wrote, illurniuat(‘d ; 
exercised his ta-ste for mechanics, and worked at a little forgo 
on metal work and vessfds of the church. .It was with the tongs 
used by young Dunstauat this forge that he is Ridd to have taken 
the Devil l»v the nose and ma(.le him howl, so that he was heanl 
for miles around. Probably Dunstun’s lirdiof in his temptations 
by the fieiuls, aud his imaginfttiou wf assaulls of flmuk, in tho 
assaults of curs upon the highway, belonged h) an inss^ne side of 
bis character. He S(;on had credit iw a saint, nigrimages wero 
mode to the youth’s ceil. A rich widow settled down before it ; 
when she died she left him all her property. While yet a youth, 
i^unstan was called from his cell, to b(i one of King Edmund’s 
counsellors. Edmund then dnade him Abbot of Glastonbury, 


* A copy is in MS. Cotton Fpstina, A. x. A coin^jiktion from it made by 
Aelfric for the monks <)f Eyneshsm, is among the MSS. of Corj[>us CifKati Coll. 
Cambridge. No. 255. • 
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and at once Bnnstan went the way on which he was followed by 
his friend Ethelwold in turning out all memied clergy, or clergy 
who desired to marry, and introducing the austerest discipline of 
Benedict’i^|||||Km, now four century old, Monte Cossino. 

Dunstan was regarded by the later Anglo-Saxons as first .abbot 
of true monks, and as founder at Glastonbury of the first truly 
monastic schooL He still had his delusions as to persecution 
by the demons. After the accession of Edwig, whose ftir wife 
Dunstan insulted and the revengeful Church afterwards seared 
and hamstrung, the monks were turned out and the secular 
clergy reinstated. Dunstan retired to the monastery — where 
Adelard, who afterwards wrote an extant eulogy of him,* was a 
monk — of St. Peter’s at Ghent ; but he was recalled by Edgar, then 
a boy of fourteen, upon the partition of the kingdom, and made 
Bishop of Worcestir ; also of London ; afterwards — at the ago of 
thirty-four — Edgar’s principal minister ; and, in 962, Archbishop 
of Canterbury at the ago of thirty-eight, holding, together with 
the primacy, the two bishoprics %f London and llochester, and 
getting Winchester for his friend Ethelwold. Dunstan died at 
the ago of sixty-four in the year 988. A Bodleian MS.'*' contains 
a picture of Dunstan on his knees worshipping Christ, with a 
scroll of prayer issuing from his mouth, and of this picture a very 
ancient note says that it was the work of Dunstan himself. Tie 
wrote, for the use of English monks, a modification of the Bene- 
dictine Rule, with an Anglo-Saxorf interlinear version,® and also 
a large commentary on the Benedictine Rule,* probably contain- 
ing the substance of the lectures on the Rule delivered in the 
early mouastia schools of Glastonbury, Abingdon, and their 
offshoots. * < 

Lantfre^, one of the pupils of Ethelwold at Winchester, wrote 
Lantfred. an infiutcd book of Latin prose on the Posthumous 
Wnihtan. Miracles of St Swithun.® Bis fellow-pupil Wulfstan 
turned that boofeinto Latin Terse, and wrote also an extant 
Life of his master Ethelwold. Wulfetan was a singer at Win- 

*> MS. Cotton, Nero 0. vii. » NE. D. 2, 19. 

* A MS. of it is in the Cotton Collection, Tiberiua A. ni. 

® MS. Reg, 10, A. XJ7I. 

* In tEe Brit, Mua. MS., Reg. 16, C. vn., which cortains also WnUstan'a 
metrical version. 
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Chester, and William of Malmesbury sjiys that he wrote also a 
practical work ‘On the Harmony of Tones.’ 

Fabiiis Etla'lwerd, the patrician, a dt'sctaalani of King 
Etladred, wrut(i a sliort Eitin f1u*oiiieh\ from the be- 

. . ,, ,, , r-eii* KCjt'lwrnl. 

ginning oi tlie world to tlie year 9 <5, <ledicai(*(h m its 
Intnxluetion, to liis relative, Matilda, daughter ot Emperor 
Otlm, a “dean st sist(‘r, whose h‘tt(‘r has be(’n longed for and 
Viwd with kissi‘s.” jMatilda was dangliter of an Etlitha, the 
sist(?r of King Atlu^lstane. Fn liis IntnxliK'lion Ethelwerd both 
giv(‘s and retjue.sts inTormation upon royal dtseents and inter- 
marriages. 'I’lie (.'hnaiiele is \ery bald and in I)ad Latin, con- 
sisting usually of little more than im inoranda, bni (‘om])ara- 
tist^ly full iutreatmout oftln‘ reigns ol‘ Jhliel rex] and Ali'ixxl. 

Hridfeiih, a matliejuatiral moidi, a!^^(‘ in r(»mnn‘nl(M| 

on r*ed(‘'s s(*i‘‘ntilie (<*\(-Ihm»1v.s, and wrote al>o a ‘late 
of 1 hin"! an. ' 

JlllVie or AliVie, ^ono tiim s ealh d th<‘ tbammariaiK the son 
oj' a iventisii Earl, wasom-ortla li^4 \\lio entered llie 

riijtf. 

)nona<tie selit)oI ol I’ahelwold at Abingdon, When 
Et liel w old ^ M ra me l>i''liopot‘ \\ inebe.-'N r .bJjVie wefil with him, 
and 'Aas lii'^ elnVt helper in t‘^lal‘li>hing lie* fani** of \\ inelir^tei’ 
a> a plane oi iii"! niei ion. . l .H'nej aet i)ig; a^ <d}iej‘ Minister of 
1 l)^l nict ion in Ixl In'lw old r' dioee^o, wroto ais a <rliool-book Itis 
Eatiu t''»lkwpne.- and a. glo.-soy in Latin and Anglo-Saxon tlnit 
\\a.> printed <j( (Kioid in tlie \.^ar tln^ inM ruel ion ol‘ 

all, .Idirie ti'aii.''ian d a!>o ino>i. ol tin* boidxs (jt lla ()ld d'osta- 
nn-nt iido AiiL'Ie-Saxon. Alterwanl^ la^ wa.^. removed to the 
abboN’ ol ('erne iii ] lor.setsliire, bv t{ie,\w-,|t oti its Ibumb'r 
Etludmer, at tin* i» (pa .->1 oT wlnw^e >o*j Ihln h^ard Hdfih* eom- 
piled ]iis Homilies. a[)par<*ntly betw<;(‘n llm yt-ars Jt90 991. 
At I'Alad ward's ixMjUesl also lie began t(» translate* (.Jenesis into 
Angl<t*Sax<,m, and eontintaxl until be bad <‘omplet<*d flie^ \vliol <3 
I^'lltateu^}l and book oi* dob, lie* wixde a Latin and 

Aigrlo-SaXfUi Hrammar, two letter^ u]>on tin* Old and Now 
Te.-tament, and a Litiirg^y. ^(laving been a<Uane(*d to tho 
bisho]>ri(* of’ Wiltow not vej*y long befon*, in 99A /Klfric be*carae 
Archbisliop oi# (Ainterbury. He had tlicn to struggle, ugaiiust 
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4b9 tttnmift eanmd tt&Sx &ni{iti<»a of ibe IDiaaet^ And bo 
diie4 on tbo l4tb Nomober, i4>. 1004. 

OoHo^tijr is host knovs «s it wm aftmKitids enlaiged 
jgiiM* wsd roj^lisbed by iEUMo Bata, vbo had been himself 
tati|^ Batba Iqr it at Winobester.* Latin being a 
c^oben and written language in living use among the learned, 
%ni;#b l4o study of it had then much decayed in England, it 
Wits taught conversationally ; as now the mod^ languages are 
taught ; and the fonn of dialtgne was used for Latin scdrool* 
books in order that some conversatkmal power might be ao> 
quued more readily by the pupil. The plan iElMo’s 
Colloquy is, by meiking the disciple, who b^ to be taught, 
answer questions on his own occupation and th€ various trades 
of his companions, to introduce into a not very long lesson-book 
the {iatin for the greatest possible number of words applicable 
to the different pursuits of common life. The short descriptions 
inddmitally illustrate manners of the day, and among these the 
use of the rod to the pupil, whether it were to make him a good 
scholar or to fetch him out of bed for noctums, has not been 
overlooked. As the Latin words have their meamigs inter- 
lined in Anglo-Saxon, some Anglo-Saxon words are interpreted 
by help of this Colloquy. 

.lElMo’s Vocabulary, or glossary, is the oldest Latin-English 
iBiMoi Dictionary in existence. It is classified, not alphabe- 
tical : giving the Latin dnd Anglo-Saxon for farm-iustru- 
ments ; for ranks’of men ; for names of insects, birds, 
herbs, trees; names of drinking-vessels; kinds of drink, of 
diolbing, of arms; oLlforms of boat or ship; of the winds; of 
colour^ & 0 . The classification, however, is but impetfecily 
^^eserve^ This glossary was usually ajqtended to iSiftio’s 
Angk>-8aacon ttanriatkm fiKun the Latbr Grammars ^ I^isdan 
and of D(matn% that teacher of Si derome who was the lAadley 
Murriqr of tba ateduetal scbqols. The Ghrammar was preceded 
by a Latin and an*AiglQ-%»m prefoce^ In vdridr cSm- 
pitted of the kw state of learning in I k igfan d bdbre its iwirival 
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iStfirie’s HicniuUes an o(Niai|lidd and ttaiu3<ded ftm. iln 
Fatb^cs, being a bamony of tbew opinioiu as Ibe Aii^o* 
%xoii Chtudb accepted them, atianged,.a8 to eadh topics in 
tile ibm of a separate and complete ^scoutse, for the 
assurance of iaitL They aie in two seti^ each of forty 
sermons; the drst set was completed in tiie year 990, and pnb* 
lished by the anthorify of ^gerio, then Archbishop of Canter* 
btt^; ^ second, compiled at the suggestion of Ethelwaid, 
commemorates the different saints reverb by the Anglo-Samn 
Choroh.^ That on St. Gregoiy’s Day was translated for Qneen 
Anne by Mrs. Elizabeth Elstob, an Anglo*Saxon schoUr, who 
died in 1756. Its speciality is, that it contains an account of 
the conversion of England. Mrs. Elstob proposed to print 
with translations, ^Elfric’s Homilies, and actnally print^ hT 
folio thirty-six page^ when tho proM was stopped % want <ff 
fnnda Ono of the sermons of ^Elfrir, that upon Easter, horn 
tiie Latin of liatramnus, attracted groat attention, more than 
six centuries later, during the controversy with tho Church of 
Home, by the opjiosition of its doctrine of the Sacrament to the 
Koman theory of Transubstautiation. It was thon several times 
reprinted as *‘a Testimonio of Antiquitie showing the Auncient 
fayth in the Church of England touching the sacrament of the 
body and blonde of the Lord hero publikely preached, and also 
receaved in the Saxon tyme, ateve 600 yeares ago and the 
text &om Jeremiah was added (vi. 1^), Gkie into the streetes, 


and inquyro for the oide way: and if it be the good and ryght 
way, then goe therein, that ye may finds rest for your soulai. 
But they say ; we will not waJke therein.”* 
iElfiici wrote also a treatise bn th§ Trinity, an alnidgment 
Ethelwold’s 'Oonstitotions for the Monks of ^yns* 
ham,* a»d perhaps two sermons, one to the clergy and " 
one to the peofde. 


the tenth ceajdtuy belong also a few imnfiiidBg stnina m 

» Sw*7%e l&ittdn # ti wifo m Iw 

*ilodst». AlatwtAoi^jrabiUtodst 

of Aatfcrahie, Bwtiatn, Prisst, a WmAam (wdttm 
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native Anglo-Saxon poetry. In the Saxon Chronicle, under the 
date 937, prose record for the first time gives place to verse 
the in chronicling the famous battle fought at Brunanburh 
nmnsQtmrii. in Northumberland by Athelstane against the allied 
Scots and Danes. In the autumn of the year 934 Constan- 
tine the Second, King of Scotland, had attended a Witenagemot 
at Buckingham. Eogan (Owen), Constantine’s nephew, was 
King in Strathclyde, and, after Constantine’s return from Buck- 
ingham, he and Owen joined their forces t^inst Athelstane, 
who marched northward and reduced them to submission. 
Athelstane’s attention being then occupied by his interests in 
the aftairs of France, Constantine planned a_ fresh attack, in 
concert with his son-in-law Olave Sitricson the Dane, Olave the 
Bed, who, ousted by Athelstane from succession to tlie rule of 
Sitric his father in Danish Northumbria, had taken refuge in 
his Irish kingdom. Olave came back into the Humber with 015 
ships, to join Owen of Strathclyde, his father-in-law Constantine, 
and Adills and Yring, British princes, who were gathering their 
forces for another struggle, for another battle of Cattineth. 
Olave is said to have gone into Athelstane’s camp disguised as a 
gleeman, and to have played while the king feasted, taking note 
meanwhile of his points of attack. But a soldier who had 
served under him saw Olave burying the minstrel’s reward that 
he disdained to carry out, and^ warned the king to shift his 
camp. He did so, and in the evening Werstan Bishop of Sher- 
borne, arriving vrith troops, camped on the ground Athelstane 
had quitted. Werstan was attacked in the night by Olave, and 
killed with hll lus attendants. Olave then directed his night 
attack to the king’s neV camping-ground, but was repulsed.* 
Two daiys afjierwards the great battle was fought at Brunan- 
burh, of which the unknown Saxon poet whose verse is inserted 
in the National Chronicle thus sang, aftlAr the manner of his 
fathers. Wlth^sl^ht attention to the order of the wor<^, a 
strictly literal translation will fall into English rhythm : — 

The BoMU of BrurmAu^rh, An, D.c<g 30 .xxxTn. 

^ This year King the I^ord of EarlSi 

Bmg-givtr to the warriors^ Bdmund tQo» 

— — — — 4 ^ — 

William of Malmesburyi 6, The site of Brunanburh is not knownu 
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His brother, won in fight with edge of swords 
Life-long renown at Brunanburl^ The sons 
Of Edward clave with the forged steel the wall 
Of linden shields. The spirit of their sires 
Made them defenders of the land, its wealth. 

Its homes, in many a fight with many a foe. 

Low lay the Scottish foes, and death-doomed fell 
The shipmen ; the field streamed with warrioris blood. 
When rose at morning tide the glorious star, 

The sun, God's shining candle, until sank 
The noble creature to its setting. Thero 
Lay many a northern warrior, struck by darts 
Shot from above the shield, and scattered wide 
As fled the Scots, weary and sick of war. 

Forth followed the West Saxons, in war bands 
Tracking the hostile folk the livelong day. 

With falchions newly-ground they hewed amain 
Behind the men who fled. Tlic hard hand-play 
The Mercians refused to none who came, 

Warriors with Clave, o’er the beating waves, 

And, borne in the ship’s bosom, came death-doomed 
’Fo battle in that land. There lay five kings 
Whom on the battle-field swonis put to sh'ep, 

And they were young ; and seven of ( ilave’s jarls, 

With Scotland Mariners an untold host. 

Tl/f rT' the I^riiico of the Northmen fled, com^Kdled 
’Fo seek with a small band his vessel's prow. 

The bark drove from the shore, the king set sfvil, 

And on the fallow AockI preserved his life. 

There flctl the hoary chief, old Constantino ; 

Regaining his north country, not to boast 
How falchions mot For o% the trysting place, 

Slain in the fight, bis friends, his kinsmen lay ; 

And his son too, young to bear arms, he left, 

Mangled with wounds, upon the slaughter-ground. 

The warrior, grizzly-locked had not to 
The old deceiver, of the clash of bills. 

Nor Clave more j nor any that wero%tved. 

They couii not laughing say that at the rush 
Of banners, clash of weapons, meet of spears, 

The tryst of men, they, on the battle-stoad, 

Were better in the works of war ; that there 
On the death-field they played »vith Edward’s sdlis. 

• 

Then in their nailed ships on the stormy sea 
The Northmen went, the lAvings of red darts. 
Through theHeep water Dublin once again, 

Irelandf to seek, abased. Fame-hearing went 
Meanwhile to their own land, West Sax<m*s timd, 

The brothers, dug and Athefingf ThQrl^t 

voi^ I. . 2 B 8 
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The carcases behind them to be shared 
By livid kite, swart raaren, homy beaked, 

And the white eagle of the goodly plumes, 

The greedy war-hawk and grey forest wolf, 

Who ate the carrion. 

Slaughter more than this 
Was in this island never yet. Sword’s edge 
Never laid more men low, from what books tell, 

Old chroniclers, since hither from the east 
Angles and Saxons over the broad sea, 

Looking for land sought Britain, proud war smiths 
Who won the country from the conquered Welsh.” 

If the historiographer of the Saxons was not at this period 
oihcr Verse himself a poet he was well inclined to verse. The 

of the Saxon , * 

chronide. Ohronicle breaks into rhyme again Avhen the North- 
umbrians in 941 — ^Athelstane having died the year before — de- 
fiantly gave Olave his inheritance; and in a few unpoetical 
lines it records that Athelstane’s successor, Edmund, subdued 
Mercia and released from the Danes, the five towns, Leicester, 
Lincoln, Nottingham, Stamford, and Derby. Again, under the 
year 958, the date of the accession of Edgar, a poem celebrates 
his prosperous and peaceful reign, and his piety and wisdom, 
barring the one fault, that 

“ Ho loved foreign vices and brought heathen manners too fast within this 
land, and enticed hither outlandish men and allured pernicious jiooplc to this 
country. But may God grant him that his good deeds ho more prevailing 
than his misdeeds, for his soul’s proteijjion upon the long journey.” 

Under the date 973, tHe fact that in the sixteenth year of his 
reign, and at the age of thirty, Edgai* caused himself to be 
anointed King at !Qath on the day of Pentecost, by Dunstan 
and Oswald, gives occasion for a metrical record, versifying 
names |md dates and ages. There are two short poems in the 
Chronicle u^n the Death of Edgar in 975. One of them takes 
ten lines to say that the day of his death was July 8. Thus : 
« Children of p^ple name, Men on earth. The month everywhere, 
In this land, Thdse who prewhile were, In the art of nunfbeM^ 
Bightly inertamoted, July mouthy When departed. On the eighth 
day, the young Edgar life.” With„ equal vivacity this 
writer tells in the same copy of verse that Cyneweatd, Bishop of 
We|fs, died ten flights before Edgwr; that Edgar was succeeded 
by ^vard; that the irreat Earl Oslac yf& banished; md tibat 
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there was in the same year a comet. Another piece of reiae 
inserted under this year in the Chronicle denounces the ealdor* 
man JElfhere, who destroyed Ethel wold’s monasteries A dozen 
b'nes expressing, under date 1002, the misery of a town taken 
by the Danes, complete the catalogue of scraps of verse inserted 
in the Chronicle. The one really good piece among them all is 
that on the Battle of Brunanburh ; but the entry concerning 
AElfhere and the monasteries leadens to the topic of another, 
and, with a single exception, the last relic of Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
the fi-agment which describes the death of Ealdorman Byrhtnoth 
at the battle of Maldon. 


Byrhtnoth was a brave and pious ealdorman of the East Saxons, 
who, before his death, cave all his lands to the Church. 

tr j 1 ^ PiTi f* » ByilJtnolh. 

lie took the part of the Jioiiodietiiies vvlu^n, at the ao(?os- 
siou of Edgar s son J'Mward, the country was divided by faction for 
and against tlieu||l^and j^ilflaw, the ealdorman of Mtu-cia, expelled 
them from the monasteries in lus terrilory. Afterwards, in the 
year 1^91, and in the reign of Etholred the Unrt»ndy, when the 
Northmen under ilustiu and (;!utlimund attm^ked .Ipswich and 
avenged a^previous d<dt*at by ravaging the (’ouutry roinul about, 
Byrlitiioth, disdainfully eliallonged by them, (ought with thorn 
at Maltlon, in Essex, was debated, and was himself killed in a 
battle, wliicJi to the Jving seemed so disastrous that the raising 
of money to buy peace from the Danes after this lime first 
appeared as a recognised tax? under the name of Danegold* 
This battle was the subject of an animated j)oom, of which there 
is still extant th(3 copy of a fnigment couhiining alx)Ut six hun-^ 
dred atift fifty lines* The only known MS, woji# burnt in the 
fire at the Cotton Library, after the poem hull been copied by 
Thomas Hearne, and printed by him as prose at the ^fid of his 
edition of the Chronicle of John of Glastonbury. 


Tiie Death of Byrhtrwtk, 

The poet tells how Byrhtnoth trained his bands, and how the herald 
of the Yikings came with threats dea^anding gold for peace, but Byrhtnoth 
r^'sed bis buckler, s|^ook his spear, and made resolute answer* Th# 
warriors marcbe^ to the estuary (of the Blaokwaierat 
but the indowing tide divided them* They waitct^, itupatihutf for. the 
ebb. Theo, when thn tUe suffered it, f bridge was made and dMR^edr 
llie invaders were allowed to eross the Md, and Byrhiiioth diodted 
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acf&m the cold river, tiTarriors, hear I Free space is ^ven yon ; come 
qnickly over as men to the battle ! God only knows which of ns shall be 
masters of the slaughter-field,*^ They came and the hour was come when 
the fated warriors should fall. Wnlfmsdr, Byrhtnoth*s sister’s son, was 
mangled with the battle-axe. A Banish chieftain, advancing against 
Byrhtnoth, wounded him with his spear, and fell under the Earl’s stroke. 
Again Byrhtnoth was wounded by a dart that the boy Wulfmmr plucked 
from his flesh. Hurling it back he laid low with it him who had too 
surely reached his lord. One came to plunder Byrhtnoth, but was beaten 
off by the wounded Earl with hi# battle-axe. But then his large-hilted 
sword dropped from his hand, he could no longer stand firmly on his 
feet. He looked heavenward and prayed for his soul. The heathen 
bands mqpgled his body, and cut down the youths, dSlfhoth and Wulfmmr, 
who stood by it. Then fled from the fight those who durst no longer stay, 
Godric, son of Odda, first to fly, though he had ever shared the goods of 
his chieftain ; he and his brother Godwy fled to the woods. But daunt- 
less warriors desired lo avenge their leader. Alfwine, young in years, 
bravely encouraged them. Offa supported him with words of shame 
against the coward Godric, whose flight, for he rode so noble horse in 
the fight, had been mistaken by many a man for that of the chief himself, 
and therefore was their host dispersed. Leofsuna ]||pdged himself not 
to retire one step from the field, he would die in arms, and rushed forth, 
raging to the fight again. Dunnere brandished his spear, shouted to all 
the host that they should avenge Byrhtnoth. JEseferth, Edward the tall 
chief, Offa, suddenly cut down in the fight, joined again in the crashing 
of bucklers. The aged Byrhtwold counselled them on. “ t am old, yet 
will I not stir hence.” Godric, not he who had fled, cheered them on, 
rushing with the foremost he poured forth his darts and sped his death 
spear against the pirates.” ^ . . . 

So in the heat of conflict we part from them, for here the 
fragment ends. 

There is yet one fragment more of a true poem. A few lines 
TheGmve margin of a volume of Homilie^^ in the 

Eatft Angliffli dialect, apparently the latest verse of 
the Anglo-Saxon period,® represent gloomy and pitiless Death 
forcing 6n n^n in cruel detail, all the circumstances of his 
triumph. 

TfiX^ Grave. 

Death epeaks to Mat^. ** For t^ee was a house planned ere thou mrt l^rn ; 
for thee ground was appointed ere thou earnest of thy mother, it is not 

* There is a Ml prose translation of this poem, and of the^ext on the Grave 
([bqt vgry ipaceurate)^r Oonyheare’s Illustrations. I have here rather described 
the s^laitance of Byrhtnoth than expressed its si^rit;, o 

»Bdai0ianMSaNE*F.i,i2. 
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yet prepared, nor its depth measured, it is not yet seen bow long it may be 
for thee. When they shall bring me thee to where Jhou shalt be, I shall 
measure thee and the earth afterwards. Thy house is not highly built, it is 
low and hateful when thou liest in it ; the heel ways are low, the sideways low, 
the roof is built full-nigh thy breast ; so thou shalt dwell in earth full cold, 
dim and dark. That den rots on your hand. Doorless is that house, and dark 
it is within ; there thou art fast prisoner, and death holds the key. Loathly 
is that earth-house and grim to dwell in ; there thou slialt dwell and worms 
shall part thee. Thus thou art laid and most hateful to thy friends ; tliou 
hast no friend that will come to thee, and who will ever inquire how that 
house likoth thee, who shall ever open the door for thee and come down after 
thee, for soon thou becomest loathly and bibeful to look u|)on. [For soon is 
thy head bereft of hair ; albeit its locks scatter bt^auty, none will clasj) of 
finger stroke 

But the Anglo-Sa:^n mind did not flinch from the gloom of 
the grave. Beyond tliat narrow way the AiighvSaxons 
looked to the oternal mansion, of which it is Imt tho 
small wicket-gate through which men pass in to their homo 
from the day s labour in their Master’s vim^yard. When, after 
many years, tlio English mind was shaking off Ilomo-bred 
delusions, and was taking the pure fJospel to its lieart, the 
example of our ancient Church was set fortli in an edilion of 
tho Anglo-Saxon version of the Fonr (Jospids, issticd in 1571, 
by Archbishop Matthd^v Parker, with a dedication to Queen 
Elizabeth, by Foxe, the martyrologist. That ctlitiou was made 
from a copy in the decaying Haxon of the Anglo-Norman times. 
Tlie secoial edition was from ijn earlier copy ; ’ but in each (^ase 
the Gospels, in the language of th^ land, are divided into por- 
tions for appointed days, so arranged ns to secure the public 
reading of them, without reservation or cloak of an unknown 
tongue, by the Anglo-Saxon clergy to thSir ppopKS. 

^ This is added in auuthcr handwriting. 

^ Printed at Dordrecht in 1666, and edited by Dr. Marsliall, Rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, together with the Gothi<¥ version that had been given 
by Junius. The text of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels— Tha Halgan Godspel on 
R|gli8^has been also recently edited by Mr. Bcnjargin Thorpe. 
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Dean of lasmoro's Book, tlm, L82. 
Decameron, Boccaccio's, 20, 21. 

Def(H% 76-81; 102. 

Dcgnics in Literature, Old Qaelic, 173. 
rtiira or Doi^r, 198 ; 207 ; 209, 10 ; 214. 
Deor, the Lament of, 278, 

Deserted Village, Goldsmith's, 101. 
Diarmatd and Grainnd, tim l^rsuit of, 
183. • • 

Diationaiy^ of fhe French Academy, 54, 

I Dicuil, 385. 

Divbion of Nature, Erig^i*s, 381-4. 
Donne, 34; 46. • 

Drama, the, 24 ; 34 ; 36; 41 ; 43-7 ; 56 ; 

58-6315 83-85. 

Druids, 168, 0. 

DrydeD,46; 4^; 58; 59. 
DuBartas,06; 47-50. 

Dumbarton, 190. 

Duncifu^ Pope's, 91. 

Dunstah, 415, 6. 

Duriiam Ritual and Gospds, 864. 

1. 

^Easter, oontroVersiea on tifti Ume ofi 
295,6; SQO; 332; 352*3# 
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HABROWING. 


Ecoleiiastical History, Bedo’s, 856-8; 

translated by King Al&ed, 404, 5. 
Eddins Btepbanns, 8^. 

Eden, tbe Biver, 208. 

Edgar, Poems on the Death of King, 
422, 8. 

Edinburgh Beview, the, 111, 
Educatioiml Worl^ Bede’s, 853; Al- 
enin’s, 377: Juno’s, 417-9. 

Egbert, Archbishop^f York, 866. 

King of England, 387. 

Edwin of V^rcester, 388-40. 

Eiddin, 208. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard, Gray’s, 
98, 101. 

Elizabeth, Queen, 49. 

Endymion, Lyly’s, 45. 

Englishman, Steele's, 89. 

!En%mas, Aldhelm’s, 345. 

Erigena, John Scotus, 378-84. 

Erse, 145. Bee Gaelic. 

Esthonians, Wulfstan’s account of the, 
403, 4. 

Ethelwerd, 417. 

Ethelwold, 411-5. 

Etholwolf, 384. 

Euphues, Lyly's, 38-41. 

Euphuism, 88^9. 

Evesham, 339. 

Examiner, Swift’s, 89. 

Exegetical Works, Bede’s, 353-5; Al- 
enin’s, 877. 

Exeter, the Cymry in, 215. 

Book, the, 248,9; 278, 9; 319; 
824-7. 


F. 


Faerie Queen, the, 23, 75. 

Faust, Goethe's, 106. 

Fenians, the, 188-91. 

Fergus Fmnbheoil, 181, 8, 4. 

M‘Eoigh, 178. 

Fielding. 93-lr, 101. < 

Fiesoo. Schiller’s. 104. 

Fingal, Maonherson’s, 103; 181. 

Sionn. ® 

Finnesburg, the Fight at, 279, 80. 
F^ntragha, Battle of, 189. ^ 

Fionn, M*Comhail, 181-90. 

Firbolgs. the, 174, 5. ^ 

Flann of Monasterboiee, l02. o 

Flint Tools and Weaponsk 150-4. 

Floral Gaines ei Toulouse, 19 ; 51. 
BJpmoe> Old, the Italian mind in, 12 ; 


Four Ifasters, Annals of tb 
Geography aoosr 


Addison’s^ 82. 


192. 

Ag to the, 


French Influence on English Literature, 
4; 51-66; 72,3; 97. 

Frisian, Old, ; 228-301 ; Frisians, 
223—30. 

Froissart,* 718, 4; 771, 2. 

Funeral, Steele’s Comedy of the, 83, 4. 
Futhorc, the Bunic, 246. 


0 . 

Gabhia, the Battle of, 190. 

Gaedhels, Story of their first appearance 
in Erin, 175. Bee Gaels. 

Gaelic Literature, 170-92 ; metie, 215, 6. 
— in English, 162-7. 

Gaels, the, 118-25; 159; 193-7. 

Gall, St., 295. 

Garcilaso de la Vega, 48 ; 50. 

Genesis, Bede’s Four Books upon, 
353, 4. 

German Literature, relation of, to Eng- 
lish writers, 4 ; 100-6. 

Germanus, 292. 

Gildas, 199; 218,9. 

Gilla Caemhain, 192. 

Glccman, the Anglo-Saxon, 245. 
Gododin, the, 206-3 5. 

Goethe, 100, 1, 4. 

Goldsmith, 97 ; 100, 1. 

Goll, M^Moma, 382, 3, 4 ; 190. 

Goropius Becanus, 129 ; 134. 

Gospels, Bede on the, 355 ; the Anglo- 
Saxon, 425. 

Gottsohed, 102. 

Grammar and Vocabulary, iElfrio’s, 418. 
Grand Cyrus, Scud^ri’s, 56, 92. 

Crave, Anglo-Saxon poem on the, 
424, 5. 

Gray, 98, 101 ; his translations firom the 
Welsh, 211. 

Greene, Bobert, 41, 3, 4, 6. 

Gregory’s Begula Pastoralis and Dia- 
logues, King Alfied’s versions of, 405. 
Grimbald, 895. 

Grocyn, 35. 

Guardian, Steele’sk 89, 90. 

Guelfs and Ghibellines, 12, 13. 

Guiot of Provins, 571. 

Gulliver’s Travels, 91. 

Guthlac, St., A. S. poem of, 324. 
Gwenn-Estiad, Baffle of, 199, ^ ' 

Gwyddds, the, in North Wales, 195. 


IBIialifax, Montagu, Ear! of, 81, 2. 
Hall, Bishop, 86. ' 

Hairis*s Hennesi 128. 

Harrowing of Hell, the, 817 ; 327. 
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HARVEY. 

Harvey, Gabriel, 43. 

Hawes, Stephen, 23. 

Helen, Cynewulfs, 322. 

Hcliand, the, 229 ; 2(15. 

Heurot, site of, 252 ; 270-3 ; 277. 
Herder, 100; 131. 

Hergest, the Red Book of, 217. 
Hildebmiidslial, the, 229 ; 2t»5. 
Hitopmlesa, the, 13G. 

Holstein, Saxons of, 224, 5. 

Homilies, iElfric’s, 419. 

Howel Dda, Laws of, 217. 

Humboldt, Wilhelm von, 131. 

Hume^ David, 101. 

Hygelac, 271. 4. 5, 7. 

Hymns, Anglo-Saxon, 327. 
Hyperboreans, 120—1. 

I. 

Iberian Britons, 150-02. 

Iceland, 432. 

Ida’s Invasion, 107, 8; 200, 207. 

Iim, Laws of. 387. 

Indo - Kuropcan Theory, t)a\ 134-8: 
family tree, 148. 

lufluciioc, Literary, of nation upon na- 
tion, 2; 71, 2; of Italy on England, 
4 ; 9-47 ; 332, 3 ; of Emncti on ICng- 
land, 4 ; il-0(> ; 72, 3 ; of the Knglisli 
jw]»le njx)!) English writers, 75-110; 
of th(* (Jru.Miido.s, 1 1 . 
ingelo, Nathaniel, 02. 

Ingulf, 483. 

Innisfnllen, Annals of, 192. 

Invasions, the. Book of, 392. 

Iron, the Jlrst use of, 156, 7, 8; 249-51. 
Italy, inllueneo of, on English Litera- 
ture, 4; 9-47; 332.3. 

J. 

Jarrow, Bede at, 7 ; 348-62. 

Jerusalem, travels to, 32 ; 341 ; 885 

Delivered, Tasso’s, 31. 

John the Old Saxon, 395. 

Johnson, Samuel, 54 ; 97-100. 

Jones, Sir W., 129; 136, 9. 

Jonson, Ben, 46-3. 

Joseph Andrews, Fielding's, 93, 4. 
Journalists, modem, 109-112. 

4ndith, A, S. Poem of, 327. 

Juliana, Cynewulfs, 325. 

Junius, Francis. 310. 

Letters of 109. 

Jutes, 197; 219-22, « 

K 

Kant, 105. 

Kalidasa, 136. 


MASSIHGER, 

Kian, 206 ; 210. 
Kilronan, Annals of, 192. 
King Arthur, 202. 15. 
Klopstock, 103. 

Ky wryd, 206. 


Tji Fontaine, 56. 

T/Allcgro, Milton’s, 101 . 
lianguago, Origin of. 125-32. 

Lauguc d'Oc and Languo d’Oyl, 51 . 
l^iitguct, 25, 0. 

Tiftnsilowno, 61. 

Ijnntfred, 416. 

Lathes, tlie Kentish, 221. 

Ijutiiiior, 35. 
lifltiu English, 65, (>. 

of the first Penod, 167; of IIh* 

WM*ond, 365, (>. 

• ill Erse, 14.’>. 

Pmsi' writing, 331. 

Laws of IIowcl Dda, 217 ; of Inu, 3S7. 
Lay of the Last Miustroh ScottX 108. 
liOahhar nn I'idrc, tho, 1‘92. 

Bn uc. tho, 192. 

Is^cain, tlu* Bniks of, 192. 
la*in.stor, tho Book t»f, 171-3 ; 192. 

LiU‘l Bill, EoxV, 110. 

Lightning, Iknlo on, 35L 
Lilly, 35. 

Li 111 j ere, 35, 

Jjismon*, tlio Dean of, his Book, 182 ; 

the Irish Book of, 185, 

LittiLH Saxonhuun, 191, 5. 
tJanvor, 204. 

Llofigrinus, 205, 6. 

IJy wtiTch Hen, 198 ; 202-5. 

libcal Nomoaohxturiy, 158~t)l ; l(K5, 4, 7 ; 

196,7; 207; 220-2; 227; 249, 
Lochlau, 190, 1. 

Ix)udf>if, 195. 

Lorenaw^de* Medicii 23, 4. 

Txge’s Labout ’s Lost, 44* 5. 

Lurius, King, 287. 

Lyly.34; 36-43. 


Maepherson’s Qssian. 103. 
l^Iahabhar^, the, 135. 

Ufaldon, A. B. Poem of tho Battle of, 
423-5 

Malhert^, 52 ; 55. 

^lanual, K. Alfred’s, 396. 

Marini, 34. 

Marlowe* 4^ 

March Clem^h 
|*MasBtnger, 46. 
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HBAm 

MeaVB Death Song over Cnchorb^ 180, 1, 
Mechanism of English Writing, 6$«72. 
Monaphon, ihe Preface to, 44, 5. 
Mendoza, Diego de, 50. 

Mengant, 206. 

Menologinm, the A.S., 320. 

Merlin, 206. 

Metres, OeltioflHi, 6; Anglo-Saxon, 
244; 261,4,17331. 

Milton, 46; 59; 64,5; 71; 76; 101,2; 
311; 813,4. 

Minnei^ger, the, 11 ; 103. 

Moli^re, 53 ; 56, 7. 

Monasticism, narrowed, 411, 12. 
Monboddo, Ix>rd, 129-31. 

More, Sir Thomas, 48. 

* Henry, 35, 6. 

Morgan or Pelagius, 288-92. 

Moriais Ford, Battle at, 205-14. 
Morning Advertiser, 110. 

• Chronicle, 110. 

Herald, 110. 

Post, 110. 

Moytura, Tale of the Battle of, 174. 
Muspilli, 265. 

Myvirian Archaiology of Wales, 217. 
Myrddhin. See Merlin. 


H. 


Nash, Thomas, 44. 

Nature of Things, Bede on the, 3.51, 2. 

, the Division of, Erigena on, 

381-4. 

Nennius, 159; 886,7. 

Neo Druidism, 295. 

Neo Platonists, 35. 

Newgate, Defoe in, 80. 

Newspapers, English, 109, 10. 
Nibelungenlied, the, 11 ; 103. 

Ninian, 293. 

Normans, the, 8 ; 388. 

Nortli Briton, Wilkes’s, K)9. - 

Northumbria, 198; 216; 272-4; 296- 
303; 358. ^ 

Anglo Saxon of, 363-5. 

Notitia XJtriusque Imperii, 194, 6. 
Novantse, the, 211. «. 

Novels, 21 ; 24 ; 36 ; 42, 8 ; 56 ; 91-7 ; 
109. ^ 


0 . 

Od^n. See Gododin. 
QAnim. 171-8. 

Ohihere’s Voyages, 402, 3. 
tHsin,m-5; 188. % 

Dlhunh, 173. 

125-32. 


PCLOI. 

Orlando Innamorato. 29; Furioso, 27-30. 
Orosius, King Alfred’s, 400-4. 

Ossian, MTherson’s, 103. See Oisin. 


P. 


Pamela, 92, 3 ; 103. 

Pfnther, A. 8. Poem of the, 326-7. • 
Pap with a Hatchet, 43. 

Paradise Ijost, Milton’s, 59; 65; 76; 

102; 311; 313, 4. 

Paraphrase, Cfiedmon’s, 312-8. 
Parthenissa, 91. 

Partridge, the Almanac-maker, 86. 
Pastoral Poetry, 24. 

Patrick, St., 185,8; 292-4. 

Paul. St. (in Britain ?), 284-6. 

Paulinus, 296-8. 

Pedantry, 34. 

Pedigree of English, 148. 

Pelagius, 288-92. 

Pentateuch, Bede on the, 354. 

Poi)y8, 60, 1. 

Periods, the four, of English Litt'rature, 
4. Of the Formation of the L.\ngnago, 
6-8; 117-425. Of Italian lull ut nee, 
4; 9-47. Of Frenoli Ixfluence, 4; 
51-66 ; 72-3. Of Popular Influence, 
4; 75-116. 

Persian in English, 136, 7. 

P(‘traroh, 18-20; 33. 

Phoenicians in Cornwall, 156. 

Piers Plowman, Vision of, 8 ; 22. 
Pillory, Defoe’s Hymn to the, 79. 

Pkto on the Origin of Words, 126, 7. 
Platonism, 34, 5. 

Plegmund, 395. 

Polexander, 92. 

Politian’s Orphens, 24. 

Pope. 62-4; 88; 91. 

Popular Influence on English Litira- 
® ture, Period of, 75-116. 

Powys, Cyndyllan, Prince of, 203, 5. 
Pre'cieuses, the, 51-3 ; 56. 

Prime Stories, Old Gaelic, 173, 4, 
Provencal language and poetry, 10 ; 11 ; 
17. 

Proverbs, Anglo-Saxon, 326. 

Psalms, Anglo-Saxon Version of tl^, 
327. 

Pseudo Csedmon, theory of a, 307-9; 

Pll, 2. 

Ptolemy, the Saxpns of, 224. 

Public Advertiser, the, 110. 

Ledger, Newbery*b, 109. 

Pucelle, C^pelain’s, 66, 7. 

Pulct, the, 229. < 
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QIABLSS. 

a 

Quarles, 46. 

Qui\rtorly Review, the, 110, 2. 

Quotation, the taste for, :j0. 

B. 

Uaean, 52. 
liaeine, 50, 7. 

Rah‘igli, Sir W., 46. 

Rauuiyane, the, 135. 

Ktimbler, Johnson’s, 90, 

Knml)uuillet, Marquisii dt?, 41 ; 52 ; 

56. 

Rape of the Txx'k, ro[)(‘’s, 61 ; 162. 
Ku{)m, Rthu*, 59, 60. 

Reading- PowMjr, 112-6,. 

Ri'd Rm>k of lh*rg(}.st, the, 217. 

Regni, the, 15S. 

Regnior, 51. 

Rehearsal, Ihiekinghnrn’s, 5S, 
Restoration, hileratnre of tlio, 59. 
Review. Defoe's. 86. 

Rf'Volution, tin; Froneh, l();{-7. 

Kheged, 16S. 

Uiehurds^>n, Sannu l, 63; 163. 

RiiMle, an Augh)-Sn.von, 218. 

Riniddo, Tasso s, 31. 

Rohliers, Schill<’r’s, 161. 

Robinson Cnisoi', 61, 2 ; 102. 
ihfger Inluns. 181. 

Ihnnan Oceupatiou, tnieos in Knglisli 
of the, 167. 

lloniiinnl oi'tlw Ro.sf*, tlie, 22, 3. 
Ronsard, 51. 2 ; 55. 

Roscommon, 

K<»u.sHean, 163. 

Rowes Slmkesinurc, 6il. * 

Rum'.s, 215 S, 

Uuthwell Cross, Runes oi\ the, 21t» ; 303. 
Rymer, 06 ; 02. 

8 . 

Saelieverell, 78. ^ 

Sjickvillc, lA>rd Buckhurst, 40, 

Sfewulf, 183. 

HainU, laves of, 412-4. 

Halomon and Saturn, 328, 

Bauuicd, IVxte’s Exposition of, 354. 
Sannazaro, 21. 

^nskrit, 134-6; 13iM8. 

Smiceius. See Arabians. 

Saxon, first appeamneo of the name, 
224^. Old etymologif?» of tlie wprd, 
133. 

Old, 229 ; 265.* 

Saxona in England, 194-8; 219, 20. 

Be^ Anglo-Saxons. 

SchUler, 103, 4. i 
Scop, the Anglo-Saxon, 245. 


TYRAnfelO. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 41 ; 108, 9. 

Soud^ri, George and Maiiolono, 56, 9. 
Sonchan, 178. 

Seneca's Plays, 34. 

Shakes{)eare, 43, 4 ; tXM. 

Shortest Way with the Disaonters, 
Defoe’s, 78, 9. 

Sicilian Tisnmiages, the, 10. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 21~7 ; 40, 9. 

Siluros, the, 159, 60. 

Slesvig, Anglos of, 222, 3, 7. 

; Smollett, 96, 8, 9. 

. i Soliloquies, ShakesneanVs, 61, 2; 101. 
j Srdonurti, Bode on tlio Temple of, 354. 

‘ Somers, Lord, HI, 2. 

! S<>rrow8 4)f Werter, (5ui4.1m’s, 100, 4. 
j Southey, 105. 

j Speaking and Writing, 66-8. 

! Spwtah^r, the, 65; 87- 9; 103. 
j Spells 248. 

1 Spon.ser, 27, 8 : 41; 72, 5. 
j Suvle, 61; HI -91. 

I Stih‘, Marinew'o. 31. 
i Sh»ne Period of Civilization, 150 4. 
j Stmthelvde, Britons of, 198; 206-1.5; 
, 297. 

I stn'one.Hhalh, 360. 

■ »sniTev, the Earl of 17; 21 ; 28. 

I Svuih', the River, 267. 
j Switlmn, 388. 9; h-gends of, 412-1. 
Sylvester, .losima, 48, 9, 


i 

Tu' ituri, the Ang]<*sof, 224. 

^ 'Diin B<» (‘’huailgne, Tuhr of the, 177-80. 
j Tuliuiiarn, 266. 

1 '^Ddioyin, r» ; ^ 19!b202. 

1 27: 29; 31. 

1 'railer, the, 64 ; 85-9. 

! Tatwii^J, 378, 

I Tomora* 181. j, 

Tender Husband, Stoide’s comedy of 
flie, 92. 

Theodore of Tarsus, 

Tiiomas of Erceldpune. ltl8. 
IHghtiraach, Annals of, 192. 

Time, l^cde on Division of, 352. 

Times (uowspjip^^r), tho, 110. 

Tom Jones, Fif^<iing’s, 94-7. 

Touloase, l^loml (jlamcs of, 19. 

Town, origin of the wortls for, 249. 
Travellers' Song, the, 251 ; 278 ; 826. 
Trissotin, Moliiirc s, 56. 

Troubadours, 10 ; 16 ; 17 ; 26. 
Truo-Bom Englishman, Xlefoe'Sr 77. 
Tiiatlia do X^nann, tlie, 175; 189; 19L 
! Turpin, Archbishop, 29* 
j tyrannic Love, DrydenX 5o! 
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rOCOKHALL. 

U. 

Uggeshall (Hygelao’s Palace at ?), 277. 
UTfilas, 148. 

Ulster, Annals ot 192. 

Urien.6; 197-203. 

Urience, Sir, of Gtre, 198. 

Usher, Arohbi^op, 309, 10. 

V. 

Yarious Gifts and Fortones of Men, 
A. S. Poems on the, 325, 6. 

Vaugelas, 58. 

Vedas, the, 134, 5. 

Ventry Harbour, Battle of, 189. 

VerceJli !l^k, the, 821-4. 

Verstegan’s Ethnology, 132-4. 
Virginity, Aldhelm's Praise of, 344-6. 
Vita Nuova, Dante’s, 14. 


W. « 

Waldhere's Saga, 280. 

Woles, the Cymry in, 193-7. 

Wallenstein, Schiller’s, 104, 6, 

Walther von der Vogelweide, 11. 

Walpole, Horace, 98. 

Walton, Izaak, 46. 

Wanderer, A. S. poem of the, 326. 
Waterloo, Byron’s Ode on, 107. 


Weather Wisdom, Bede's, 351. 

Webster, 46. 

Weekly Newspapers, 110. 

Welana the Smith, 278, 9. 

Welsh. See Cymry. 

Wessex, Anglo-Saxons in, 363. 

Whale, A, S. poem on the, 327. 

Wliitby, Hilda at, 299-302. 

Wicli^ John, 8 ; 22. 

Wilfrid, 334-7. 

Willibald, 341. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach, 11. 

Woodfall, William, 110. 

Wordsworth, 104-6. 

Writing, the first, 248, Writing and 
speaking, 66-8. Mechanism of Eng- 
lish writing, 68-72. 

Wulfstan, Etnelwold'supupil, 416. 
*s Voyage, 403. 


Y. 

York, Egbert and Alcuin at, 367-9. 
Young’s Niglit Thoughts, 100; 103. 


Zend, relation of, to the Indo-European 
Languages, 141, 2. 

Zeuss on Celtic Literature, A)l, 2. 
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